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Letters 


Media  Coverage  Unfair 

Editor's  Note — The  following  letter  is  in  response 
to  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  9  August  1993 
issue  of  Newsweek  which  painted  a  picture  of  the 
School  of  the  Americas  ( SOA )  as  being  a  training 
ground  for  despots  and  human  rights  abusers.  The 
authors  are  currently  enrolled  as  students  in  SOA's 
US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College. 

Over  the  past  47  years,  more  than  56,000  individ¬ 
uals  have  graduated  from  the  School  of  the  Americas 
(SOA),  the  majority  of  whom  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  soldiers  and  citizens  in  their  own  coun¬ 
tries.  Many  of  these  graduates  have  held  significant 
positions  in  their  homelands — 10  became  presidents 
of  their  republics,  and  48  became  defense  ministers. 
Many  others  have  held  important  positions  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  While  it  is  apparent  that 
some  graduates  have  not  always  followed  the  proper 
precepts  of  military  ethics  that  are  taught  at  SOA. 
they  represent  a  small  fraction  of  the  individuals  who 
have  received  military  training  at  the  school. 

There  is  much  contusion,  both  here  and  abroad, 
about  w  hat  SOA  is  and  why  it  exists.  At  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  several  Latin  American  countries 
requested  that  the  United  States  provide  instruction 
on  equipment  maintenance  and  on  those  aspects  of 
military  doctrine  that  might  be  applicable  to  their 
ow  n  regional  needs.  From  this  emerged  the  decision 
to  establish  a  school  to  train  Latin  American  military 
personnel,  mainly  in  the  areas  of  engineering,  main¬ 
tenance  and  management. 

The  initial  site  chosen  for  this  training  center  was 
Fort  Amador  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  The 
demand  for  training  continued  to  grow,  based  on  the 
success  of  the  initial  courses.  Soon,  other  Spanish 
speaking  countries  were  invited  to  participate  and 
additional  subjects,  such  as  road  construction, 
excavation  of  artisan  wells,  jungle  operations,  water 
crossings  anti  map  reading  were  added  to  the  curric¬ 
ulum.  loiter,  as  it  outgrew  its  original  facilities,  the 
school  was  transferred  to  Fort  Gulick  on  the  Atlantic 
side  of  the  isthmus,  where  it  occupied  hospital  facili¬ 
ties  built  during  World  War  II.  Field  instruction  was 
conducted  in  a  wooded,  swampy  zone  that  was 
slowly  urbanized  by  the  school's  students,  who  later 
turned  it  over,  completely  developed,  to  the  Cuna 
tribe  lor  use  as  a  residential  area. 

It  was  while  at  Fort  Gulick  that  SOA  adopted  its 
current  name  and  its  logo.  "One  for  All  and  All  for 
One."  It  was  also  during  the  Fort  Gulick  era  that  ;ut 
important  precedent  was  established-  the  position 


of  school  deputy  commandant  was  reserved,  on  a 
rotational  basis,  for  an  officer  from  one  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  that  sent  students,  beginning 
w  ith  Columbia.  The  position  currently  belongs  to 
the  Chilean  army  and.  in  1994.  will  be  occupied  by 
a  Costa  Rican  colonel.  In  addition  to  US  military 
officers.  Latin  American  officers  are  assigned  to  the 
faculty  as  instructors  to  educate  and  guide  the  stu¬ 
dents  according  to  US  Army  doctrine.  These  indi¬ 
viduals.  both  officers  and  noncommissioned  offi¬ 
cers.  represent  different  specialties  from  the  four 
branches  of  the  armed  services  and  serve  two  years 
at  the  SOA.  where  they  share  the  same  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  rights  as  do  their  US  colleagues.  The  school 
also  maintains  a  body  of  40  guest  professors,  with¬ 
out  whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  meet  the  train¬ 
ing  establishment's  objectives  and  to  continue  its 
teaching  program  in  Spanish  as  the  official  lan¬ 
guage.  SOA  also  sends  its  instructors  to  the  regional 
countries  to  evaluate  the  military  schools'  develop¬ 
ment  of  joint  and  combined  military  exercises. 

In  1984.  after  having  trained  more  than  40.000 
students  from  nearly  every  Latin  American  country  . 
SOA  suspended  its  teaching  activities  as  a  result  of 
the  1977  Panama  Canal  treaties  and  relocated  to  the 
Continental  United  States.  When  the  school 
reopened  its  doors,  this  time  at  Fort  Bcnning.  Geor¬ 
gia.  it  retained  its  traditional  mission:  to  promote 
military  professionalism,  to  foster  cooperation 
between  the  armed  forces  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  and  to  share  US  customs  and  traditions  w  ith 
Latin  American  military  members  and  their  fami¬ 
lies.  The  move  to  Georgia  brought  about  another 
change:  SOA  now  belongs  to  the  US  Army  Train¬ 
ing  anil  Doctrine  Command,  rather  than  the  US 
Southern  Command  (USSOUTHCOM).  Neverthe¬ 
less.  it  still  maintains  a  special  relationship  with 
USSOUTHCOM  to  ensure  that  the  school  continues 
to  meet  regional  security  objectives. 

To  this  day.  new  courses  of  instruction  are  being 
added  to  satisfy  training  requirements.  In  December 
1991.  in  response  to  the  need  to  provide  pilots  and 
helicopter  maintenance  personnel,  the  Helicopter 
Battalion  Schixil  w  as  created.  Based  at  Fort  Rucker. 
Alabama,  it  provides  flight  training.  C  Company  of 
the  same  battalion  is  located  at  Fort  Eustis.  Virginia, 
and  is  responsible  for  teaching  subjects  related  to  the 
maintenance  of  helicopters. 

The  IIS  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  Col¬ 
lege  (USACGSC)  course  is  also  taught  at  SOA.  It 
prepares  military  leaders  front  the  region  to  conduct 
joint  and  combined  amts  operations  according  to 
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universal  military  professional  principles  and  doc¬ 
trines.  The  course,  which  both  Latin  American  and 
US  officers  attend,  has  evolved  without  modifying 
the  basic  parameters  imposed  by  the  USACGSC, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  It  provides  Military  Edu¬ 
cation  Level  4  and  Joint  Professional  Military  Educa¬ 
tion  Phase  I  credit.  SOA  has.  however,  given  its 
USACGSC  course  a  regional  focus  and  an  incom¬ 
parable  continental  perspective  with  its  program  of 
conferences  that  include  presentations  and  frank  dis¬ 
cussions  from  a  wide  variety  of  important  people. 
Included,  among  others,  are  ambassadors  from  area 
countries,  members  of  the  US  Congress,  Latin 
American  diplomats  and  members  from  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  American  States,  military  officers  from  all 
countries  sharing  in  the  American  way  of  life,  clergy 
from  different  religions,  military  officers  with  expe¬ 
rience  commanding  troops  in  times  of  crisis,  human 
rights  activists,  members  of  the  business  sector  of 
regional  countries,  university  chairpersons  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  journalists.  During  these  conferences, 
there  is  ample  opportunity  to  debate  and  discuss 
subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the  region. 

The  contribution  the  school  makes  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  defense  of  democracy  as  a  form  of  government, 
as  well  as  its  contribution  to  human  rights  w  ithin  the 
context  of  the  law  of  land  warfare,  is  particularly  worth 
mentioning.  Taking  advantage  of  the  guest  speaker 
program,  mentioned  above,  as  well  as  a  structured  pro¬ 
gram  of  courses  that  deal  with  ethics  and  military  val¬ 
ues.  both  the  students  who  attend  the  schtxil  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  basis  and  the  professors  who  teach  them  are 
enriched  by  the  free  and  open  discussion  of  ideas. 

Courses  are  managed  by  academic  departments 
that  are  responsible  for  training  in  joint  and  combined 
operations,  tactical  operations,  special  operations  and 
civic-military  operations,  among  other  subjects. 
Latin  American  anti  IIS  students  alike  attend  the 
majority  of  the  courses,  indicating  that  the  instruction 
is  neither  elitist  nor  exclusive  nor.  more  important, 
any  different  from  US  Army  doctrine.  For  example, 
the  course  on  Advanced  Combined  Arms  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  Advanced  Combined  Arms  Officers' 
course  of  the  US  Army  Infantry  School.  Their  ranger 
course  also  has  the  same  rigorous  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  norms  as  the  US  Amiy  Ranger  course. 

It  is  only  logical  to  imagine  that  maintaining  an 
institute  of  such  magnitude  is  costly.  Nevertheless, 
although  the  school  has  grown,  its  budget  continues 
to  decrease.  In  Fiscal  Year  ( FY )  1 993.  it  was  $4  mil¬ 
lion.  In  FY  1994.  it  will  be  $2.9  million  (principally 
allocated  for  Foreign  Military  Sales  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Military  and  Education  Training  Program). 
The  cost  of  the  teaching  establishment  is  shared  by 
all  participating  countries. 

We  can  say  without  hesitation  that,  after  nearly  50 
years  of  SOA's  continuous  work  and  contributions  to 
the  regional  nations,  the  benefits  reaped  are  many.  It 
is  possible  that  significant  emirs  have  been  com¬ 


mitted  along  the  way.  but  only  those  who  anempt 
great  undertakings  risk  making  such  errors.  The  fact 
that  some  graduates  have  gone  on  to  do  wrong  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  jeopardize  the  school  's  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  stability  by  submitting  to  pressures 
imposed  by  isolated  circumstances  which  in  no  way 
affect  the  global  nature  of  the  system.  Ultimately, 
individuals  are  responsible  for  their  own  actions. 

SOA  meets  challenges  on  a  daily  basis  that  stem 
from  its  mission,  and  it  meets  them  w  ith  pride,  trust¬ 
ing  that  the  American  hemisphere  is  a  living  and 
growing  democracy  and  that  the  school's  graduates 
are  an  important  part  of  its  defense. 

LTC  Victor  M.  (iunzal e/„  Mexican  Armv 
CMDR  Juan  Obdulio  Sain/.  Argentine  Gendarmerie 
MAJ  Steven  M.  Seybert,  VS  Army 
MAJ  Victor  Edwin  Vargas.  Bolivian  Police 
School  of  the  Americas,  Fort  Benning,  Georgia 


Military-Media  Argument  Flawed  1993 

Last  year,  in  her  February  1993  article.  "Report¬ 
ers  as  the  Guardian  of  Freedom.”  Major  Melissa 
Wells-Petry  argued  that  the  press  deserves  little  or 
no  consideration  from  the  military — especially  in 
wartime  combat  situations.  In  essence.  Wells-Petry 
asserts  that  all  media  complaints  against  the  military' 
are  ideologically  motivated,  therefore  the  com¬ 
plaints  are  ill-founded  and  thus  not  worthy  of  seri¬ 
ous  attention  from  the  military. 

She  believes  "four  primary  assumptions  underlie 
the  media's  arguments  that . .  .  the  press  must  have 
unfettered  access  to  military  operations  and  unfet¬ 
tered  ability  to  report  those  operations."  Her  argu¬ 
ments  against  and  conclusions  about  these  four 
assumptions  arc  misplaced  and.  if  followed,  would 
exacerbate  military -media  relations,  most  likely 
damaging  the  public's  image  of  the  military. 

"Assumption  I  The  absence  of  reporters  equals 
the  absence  of  truth.  "  Wells-Petry  slates  that  truth 
does  not  depend  on  the  presence  of  reporters,  and 
consequently,  ptxil  arrangement  limits  (such  as 
those  in  the  Gulf  War)  do  no)  suppress  the  truth.  She 
is  right  that  the  presence  of  reporters  does  not  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  troth  will  necessarily  come  out.  How  ¬ 
ever.  rhetorically,  we  could  ask:  Does  the  absence  of 
reporters  guarantee  troth'.’  No.  of  course  not.  On  a 
more  fundamental  level,  the  United  States  is  a 
democracy,  and  in  a  democratic  society,  the  press 
must  have  the  freedom  to  choose  what  to  report  and 
how  to  report  it. 

By  deciding  what  reporters  could  see.  the  pool 
structure  created  the  impression,  if  not  the  reality,  of 
a  selective,  partial  and  perhaps  misleading  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  situation  on  the  ground.  The  pool  arrange¬ 
ments  did  not  enable  the  press  to  make  its  own 
choices,  which  might  have  differed  from  the  mili¬ 
tary's.  For  example,  the  pool  system  sent  Peter 
continued  on  page  <V> 
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General  Gordon  R.  Sullivan  presents  an  analysis  a/  (a  nt  ral  l  lysscs  S.  Grant's 
campaign  strategy  of  annihilation  durini ;  the  American  Civil  War.  which 
act  un  t  il  at  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  aye.  Grant  may  not  have  fully  under¬ 
stood  why  he  unleashed  General  William  I.  Sherman's  army  to  burn  its  way 
through  the  (  imfederaey  hut  In  doing  so.  he  brought  the  South  \  war  production 
to  a  virtual  hah.  Acxt,  /  ieutenant  General  ,)ohn  //.  I  ilelli  Jr.  offers  an  analysis 
of  force  projection,  using  the  Mobility  Requirements  Study  and  the  \ nay's  Strate¬ 
gic  Mobility  Program  to  explain  the  \ mix's  application  of  force  projection  from 
the  national  strategic  level.  He  points  out  that  force  projection  now  assumes  a 
critical  role  in  our  doctrine  as  the  trained  and  ready  forces  necessary  for  decisive 
victory  are  becoming  more  and  more  (  onlinental  I  oiled  Slates-based.  l  inally. 
l  ieutenant  General  Robert  /  thd  III  and  Major  I  d  .Morn  slim  approach  force 
projection  from  the  perspective  of  the  2Sth  Infantry  Division  I l  ight I.  Schofield 
llarrat  ks.  Hawaii.  /  hey  note  that  a  light  force,  in  particular,  must  maintain  its 
"'infighting  skills  and  lethality ;  must  be  capable  of  contributing  to  peace  and  sta¬ 
bility;  must  lie  rapidly  deployable;  and  must  be  trained  and  ready  to  conduct 
operations  other  than  war  when  necessary. 


3-1  FORCE  PROJECTION  L  3-3  CONSIDERATIONS  L  3-7  OPERATIONS 


Ulysses  S.  Grant 

and  America’s 
Power-Projection  Army 

General  Gordon  R.  Sullivan,  US  Army 


WE  FIND  ourselves  today  at  the  nexus  of 
two  great  transformations.  The  first  is 
social,  economic  and  technological:  the  in¬ 
formation  age  emerging  from  the  industrial. 
The  second,  international  and  political:  a  yet- 
to-be  defined  international  order  replacing  the 
bipolar  Cold  War  system.  We  also  find  our¬ 
selves  at  a  time  of  shifting  national  priorities  and 
fiscal  difficulty.  The  confluence  of  these  trans¬ 
formations  and  changes  identifies  this  as  a 
period  of  historic  transition.  Practice  often  leads 
theory  during  such  periods,  for  the  future  is  too 
uncertain  to  be  precisely  defined  or  estimated. 
The  US  Civil  War  was  fought  as  the  industrial 
age  began  to  mature — a  period  of  historic  social, 
economic  and  technological  transition.  We  have 
taken  counsel  from  the  way  in  which  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  dealt  with  such  a  transition  as 
we  deal  with  ours. 

On  3  May  1 864.  just  53  days  after  being 
placed  in  command  of  all  the  Union  armies. 
Grant  began  what  may  have  been  the  first  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  industrial  age.  Prior  to  this  cam¬ 
paign.  annihilation  was  understood  as  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  army  accomplished 
via  the  classic  Napoleonic  decisive  battle.  In 
fact,  one  could  argue  that  up  to  this  point,  the  US 
Civil  War  was  little  more  than  a  series  of  loosely 
connected  battles,  none  of  which  had  proven  to 
be  decisive.  By  the  end  of  Grant's  campaign, 
this  classic  understanding  had  been  supplanted 
by  a  new  understanding — a  historic  transforma¬ 
tion  in  the  conduct  of  war  had  taken  place. 

First,  Grant  expanded  the  understanding  of 
"annihilation"  to  include  destruction  of  the  Con- 


Gran/  had  no  “ theory  of  industrial 
age  warfare ”  upon  which  to  draw,  but  he 
had  good  “strategic  sense  ”  and  astute 
political  instincts.  Furthermore,  he  had  a 
“genius” for finding  a  solution  to  a  com¬ 
plex  problem  that  had  never  been  solved 
before ,  then  doggedly  seeing  the  solution 
carried  out. . . .  These  qualities,  this  genius, 
allowed  him  to  see  clearly  enough  to  craft  a 
workable  solution  to  the  strategic  problem 
for  which  he  was  responsible. 


federacy's  main  armies  and  its  war-making 
capability — infrastructure,  agriculture,  trans¬ 
portation  system  and  manufacturing  base. 
Second,  Grant  realized  that  he  could  not  annihi¬ 
late  his  enemy  by  a  single  decisive  battle.  It 
would  take  a  campaign.  Grant  expanded  the 
understanding  of  annihilation  by  linking  battles 
and  engagements  conducted  by  his  subordinate 
armies  into  a  single,  coherent  campaign  that 
encompassed  the  entire  theater  of  war.  In  doing 
so.  he  became  what  we  now  call  an  "army  group 
commander."  broke  the  Napoleonic  paradigm 
that  had  governed  military  thinking  from  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  and  ushered  in 
industrial  age  warfare. 

While  we  cannot  document  whether  Grant 
understood  explicitly  that  he  was  at  the  cutting 
edge  of  military  art,  he  was  certainly  aware  that 
what  had  been  tried  before — the  old  paradigm,  to 
use  contemporary  terms — was  not  working. 
This  awareness  is  revealed  in  Grant’s  assessment 
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/ Grant ]  envisioned  a  campaign — 
not  a  battle — as  the  way  to  achieve  victory. 
He  conceived  of  one  unified  campaign 
throughout  the  depth  of  his  theater . . . 
a  campaign  that  tied  together  the  activities 
of  all  his  armies. . .  [and]  realized  that 
“ it  will  not  be  possible  to  unite  [his  subor¬ 
dinate  armies]  into  two  or  three  large 
ones. . .  .But,  generally  speaking, 
concentration  can  be  practically  effected 
by  Armies  moving  to  the  interior  of  the 
enemy’s  country.” 


of  the  situation  when  he  assumed  command: 
"The  opposing  forces  suxxl  in  substantially  the 
same  relations  toward  each  other  as  three  years 
before.  .  .  .  Before  this  time  .  .  .  various  armies 
had  acted  separately  and  independently  of  each 
oilier,  giving  the  enemy  an  opportunity  often  of 
depleting  one  command,  not  pressed,  to  reinforce 
another.  ...  I  determined  to  stop  this."1  Grant 


had  no  "theory  of  industrial  age  warfare”  upon 
which  to  draw,  but  he  had  good  “strategic  sense” 
and  astute  political  instincts.  Furthermore,  he  had 
a  "genius"  for  finding  a  solution  to  a  complex 
problem  that  had  never  been  solved  before,  then 
doggedly  seeing  the  solution  carried  out.  He  did 
not  have  a  theory  of  industrial  age  warfare,  but 
these  qualities,  this  genius,  allowed  him  to  see 
clearly  enough  to  craft  a  workable  solution  to  the 
strategic  problem  for  which  he  was  responsible. 

Two  features  of  the  plan  are  important.  First. 
Grant  identified  the  armies  of  Generals  Robert 
E.  Lee  and  Joseph  E.  Johnston  as  two  of  his  main 
objective  points.  Lee's  army  was  important  be¬ 
cause  it  personified  the  rebellion  and  protected 
Richmond,  Virginia;  Johnston's,  because  it  pro¬ 
tected  one  of  the  major  transportation  hubs  of  the 
south — Atlanta,  Georgia.  In  addition.  Grant  had 
to  make  sure  that  the  two  armies  did  not  merge, 
for  if  they  did  the  war  would  exceed  President 
Abraham  Lincoln's  acceptable  political  and 
economical  limits.  His  third  objective  point 
concerned  resources,  the  war-making  capability 
of  the  South.  Grant's  campaign  would  attack 
selected  portions  of  the  infrastructure,  agricul¬ 
ture.  transportation  system,  ports  and  manufac¬ 
turing  base  of  the  Confederacy.  In  the  words  of 
his  final  report:  "1 . . .  determined  ...  to  hammer 
continuously  against  the  armed  force  of  the 
enemy  and  his  resources."-  Grant  knew  that  he 
must  not  only  destroy  the  main  Confederate 
armies,  but  also  destroy  the  capability  of  the 
Confederacy  to  raise  and  maintain  armies. 

The  second  important  feature  of  Grant's  plan 
was  that  he  envisioned  a  campaign — not  a 
battle — as  the  way  to  achieve  victory.  He  con¬ 
ceived  of  one  unified  campaign  throughout  the 
depth  of  his  theater  of  war.  a  campaign  that  tied 
together  the  activities  of  all  his  armies.  The 
scope  of  this  vision  was  unprecedented.  He 
realized  that  "it  will  not  be  possible  to  unite  |his 
subordinate  armies  |  into  two  or  three  large  ones. 

.  .  .  But,  generally  speaking,  concentration  can 
be  practically  effected  by  Armies  moving  to  the 
interior  of  the  enemy's  country."1  This  realiza¬ 
tion  is  vital,  for  it  shows  that  Grant  was  not  think¬ 
ing  of  the  classic  battle  of  annihilation.  Rather. 
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I For]  40  years,  we  studied,  in  an  increasingly  detailed  way,  Soviet  tactics,  equipment, 
operational  style  and  overall  modus  operandi.  We  trained  “against"  this  enemy . . .  land] 
“fought"  the  land  campaign  in  countless  exercises.  ...So  compelling  was  this  vision,  that 
RC  forces  were  “capstoned"  to  plans  with  an  implied  certainty  that,  in  retrospect,  seems  al¬ 
together  unreal.  . . .  “World  War  III"  would  have  been  an  updated  version  of  World  War  II — 
more  “ high-tech ,  ’  ’ perhaps  faster  paced  and  likely  nuclear.  But  it  would  be  a  war  generally 
recognizable  to  Generals  George  C.  Marshall . . .  Erwin  Rommel  or  Zhukov. 


his  was  a  radically  new  vision:  one  of  "practical  " 
concentration— or  concentration  of  effects  in 
today's  jargon.  This  also  enabled  Grant  to  stay 
focused  on  his  strategic  aim.  yet  accommodate 
both  change  and  failure.  After  Sherman  look 
Atlanta,  for  example,  he  was  to  move  against 
Mobile.  Alabama.  When  conditions  changed. 
Grant's  plan  was  flexible:  Sherman  marched  to 
Savannah.  Georgia  then  north  through  the  Caro¬ 
lina*.  When  Benjamin  Franklin  Butler  failed  to 
attack  Richmond  quickly  after  his  movement  up 
the  James  River  and  ended  up  on  the  defense, 
again  Grant  accommodated  this  development. 

Grant  sought  not  merely  to  exhaust  the 
South's  will  to  fight.  His  goal  was  annihilation, 
to  break  the  military  power  of  the  rebellion  and 
bring  the  Civil  War  to  a  close  on  Lincoln's 
terms.  And  the  campaign  plan  that  he  developed 
was  well  thought  out. 

The  importance  of  Grant's  campaign  plan 
cannot  be  overstated.  In  this  plan  are  combined 
his  strategic  aim.  military  end-state  conditions. 


operational  objectives,  identification  of  his  main 
effort  and  the  missions  ol'  each  of  his  subordi¬ 
nate  theater  armies.  This  plan  unified  the  efforts 
of  all  toward  common  objectives.  Grant  s  end- 
state  conditions  and  operational  objectives 
remained  constant  from  stall  to  finish:  ins  means 
varied  as  the  situation  directed.  During  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  campaign,  his  subordinates  exercised 
their  initiative  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities 
unforeseen  at  the  start  of  the  campaign,  but  none 
ever  strayed  from  the  objectives  identified  in 
Grant's  overall  vision. 

Since  Grant  never  claimed  to  lx*  much  of  a 
theoretician,  we  will  never  know  whether  he 
understotxl  that  his  1864  campaign  was  revolu¬ 
tionary  in  nature.  But  Grunt  did  know  the  "old 
way  "  would  not  work.  So  he  applied  his  strate¬ 
gic  sense,  political  instincts  and  problem¬ 
solving  and  leadership  skills  to  the  situation  in 
which  he  found  himself.  He  crafted  a  workable 
solution  to  the  strategic  problem  before  him. 
Theory  followed  practice.4 
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The  social,  economic,  technological 
and  international,  political  transformations 
are  challenging  the  Army  to  change  the 
way  it  operates.  We  are  meeting  those 
challenges.  We  are  a  different  Army  that 
we  were  when  the  wall  came  down. . . .  Like 
Grant,  we  are  shaping  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  doing  what  works 
given  the  problems  we  face.  We  are  under¬ 
going  a  paradigm  shift  and  trying  to  look 
into  the  future  to  see  what  information  age 
warfare  is  going  to  be  like. 


Change 

Metaphorically  speaking.  we  find  ourselves 
today  in  a  situation  similar  to  Grant's.  The 
social,  economic,  technological  and  interna¬ 
tional.  political  transformations  tire  challenging 
the  Army  to  change  the  way  it  operates.  We  are 
meeting  those  challenges.  We  are  a  different 
Army  that  we  were  when  the  wall  came  down. 
We  are  continuing  to  change.  In  some  w  ays.  we 
are  on  the  leading  edge  of  the  revolution  in  mili¬ 
tary  affairs.  Like  Grant,  we  are  shaping  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  doing  what 
works  given  the  problems  we  face.  We  are 
undergoing  a  paradigm  shift  and  try  ing  to  look 
into  the  future  to  see  what  information  age  war¬ 
fare  is  going  to  be  like.  We  are  not  waiting  for 
a  lull  articulation  of  a  theory  of  information  age 
warfare.  Nor  can  we  wait:  we  are  moving  out. 
Practice  is  leading  theory. 

The  Cold  War  Army  w  as  a  “consequence"  of 
a  particular  set  of  post- World  War  II  historical 
and  technological  conditions  Initially,  these 
conditions  remained  somewhat  uncertain.  By 
1950.  the  set  of  conditions  against  which  we 
would  have  to  create  our  Army  started  to  clarify. 
Our  enemy  would  be  the  Soviet  Union,  its  allies 
and  its  surrogates.  Our  war  would  be  global  and 
possibly  nuclear,  with  the  main  theater  in 
Europe  (or  at  least  we  thought  that  the  initial 
emphasis  would  he  in  the  European  theater),  and 
within  a  well-defined  alliance  system  Further, 
we  assumed  a  strong  American  economy  and  a 
relatively  cohesive  society.  To  fight  this  war,  the 


Army  developed  a  sequential  operational  con¬ 
cept:  the  fight  would  initially  include  lorward- 
deployed  Regular  units  who  would  be  rein¬ 
forced  first  by  Continental  United  States  -based 
Regular  units  using  pre-posit ioned  equipment, 
then  bv  mobilized  units  from  the  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponents  (RCs). 

For  the  next  40  years,  we  studied,  in  an 
increasingly  detailed  way.  Soviet  tactics,  equip¬ 
ment.  operational  style  and  overall  modus  opa- 
undi.  We  trained  "against"  this  enemy.  We 
created  a  world-class  Soviet  motorized  rifle 
regiment  to  fight  "against"  our  forces  at  the 
National  Training  Center.  Fort  Irw  in.  California. 
We  scripted  ;tnd  rehearsed  our  battle  plans  in 
general  defense  plan  battle  books,  terrain  walks 
and  field  exercises.  We  "fought"  the  land  cam¬ 
paign  in  countless  exercises,  simulations,  work 
shops  and  symposiums.  We  codified  our  prac¬ 
tices  and  rehearsals  in  doctime:  developed 
tactics,  techniques  and  procedures:  organized 
and  equipped  our  force:  and  prepared  our  logis¬ 
tics  system  and  stockpiled  supplies.  So  compel¬ 
ling  was  this  v  ision,  that  RC  forces  "  ere  "cap- 
stoned"  to  plans  with  an  implied  certainty  that, 
in  retrospect,  seems  altogether  unreal. 

To  he  sure,  there  were  units  of  the  Cold  War 
Anns  whose  locus  was  what  we  called  "«>« 
intensity  conflict."  but  no  one  can  doubt  that 
the  primary  focus  of  the  US  Army  during  the 
Cold  War  was  the  Soviet  threat  in  Europe. 
"World  War  III"  would  have  been  an  updated 
version  of  World  War  II  more  "high  tech." 
perhaps  faster  paced  and  likely  nuclear.  But  it 
would  be  a  war  genet  ally  recognizable  to  Gen¬ 
erals  George  C.  Marshall.  Dwight  l).  Eisen¬ 
hower.  George  S.  Patton  Jr..  F  ield  Marshals  Sir 
Bernard  L..  Montgomery.  Erwin  Rommel  or 
Zhukov.  The  Army  — -both  Active  Component 
(AC)  and  RC — was  raised,  equipped,  deployed, 
organized,  trained,  educated,  sustained,  re¬ 
sourced  and  command  and  controlled  with  this 
war  in  mind. 

Although  the  Cold  War  Army  fought  other 
wars,  its  focus  was  on  Europe  ;uul  "the  big  one." 
Europe  was  the  worst-case  scenario  for  which 
the  Army  had  to  be  prepared.  All  other  scenar¬ 
ios  were  "lesser  included"  missions  that  we 
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T he fog  of peace  may  cloud  our  vision  of  the  future ,  hut  we  can  see  dearly  enough 
to  know  that  our  potential  enemies — or  potential  allies  for  that  matter — will  range  from 
*  * armies  ’ '  of  agrarian  societies ,  religious  groups,  tribes,  guerrilla  bands  or  clan  leaders  to 
"industrial  armies”  of  nation-states  to  "high-tech  forces"  of  post-industrial,  knowledge- 
based  societies . . .  Thus,  the  doctrine,  leadership  and  organization  of  today's  power- 
projection  A  rmy  require  a  degree  of  versatility  not  foreseen  during  the  (  old  H  ar. 


could  lake  care  of  with  the  force  structure  and 
equipment  needed  lor  the  "warlight."  namely, 
the  warlight  in  Hu  lope 

This  was  the  Cold  War  paradigm.  It  til  Un¬ 
realities  of  its  day.  from  relatively  known 
conditions,  the  Army  developed,  then  line 
tuner!  a  set  of  processes  raising,  equipping, 
deploying,  organizing,  training,  educating, 
sustaining,  resourcing  and  commanding  and 
controlling  that  built  the  Cold  War  Army  The 
relationship  among  the  known  conditions,  the 
processes  and  the  Cold  War  Army  is  essentia!. 
The  kind  of  Army  we  huilt  during  the  Cold  War 
was  derivative  of  the  conditions  in  which  we 
expected  to  use  that  Army  and  the  processes  we 
developed  to  build  it.  The  Cold  War  Army  had 
a  considerable  degree  of  flexibility  flexibility 
gained  primarily  through  its  si/e. 

The  relatively  known  conditions  upon  which 
the  Cold  War  Army  was  built  are  no  longer 
valid.  Ambiguity  and  uncertainty  are  the  pn 


man  characteristics  of  the  |xist  Cold  War  tran¬ 
sition  period  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today 
Certainly,  the  Cold  War  had  its  share  of  ambigu¬ 
ity.  But  in  today's  world,  the  areas  o|  uncer¬ 
tainty  are  w  ider  and  nearly  unresoivahle.  Today, 
we  cannot  lorccast  with  any  degree  ol  certainly 
the  theater  in  which  we  may  lx-  employed,  the 
political  or  alliance  conditions  under  which  we 
will  light,  the  sequence  of  o|vralioiis  that  we 
w  ill  follow  or  where  out  mission  vv  ill  fall  on  the 
operational  continuum.  We  do  not  know  the  tac¬ 
tics.  equipment,  operational  style  and  overall 
ini'diis  i '/><•; undi  ol  our  enemy.  We  can  neither 
script  nor  rehearse  our  battle  plans. 

Today's  basis  tor  planning  is  relatively 
unknown,  as  compared  to  the  relative  "know  ns" 
ol  the  Cold  War.  I  bis  is  the  essence  of  our 
Army's  paradigm  sliilt.  All  ol  the  processes  by 
which  we  built  the  Cold  War  Army  assumed  a 
relatively  known  set  of  variables  That  funda¬ 
mental  planning  assumption  is  gone. 
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The  processes  that  built  the  Cold  War  Army 
will  not  produce  a  power-projection  Army. 
Processes  that  were  designed,  honed  and  fine- 
tuned  for  40  years  against  a  relatively  known 
set  of  variables  will  not  work  under  the  w  ider 
degree  of  nearly  unresolvable  uncertainty  that 
we  now  are  experiencing.  Some  w  ill  suggest  a 


The  reality  is:  the  use  of  RC  and 
AC  simultaneously — this  is  happening 
right  now.  Today ,  soldiers  of  all  three 
components,  civilians  and  contractors  are 
deployed  around  the  world  on  operational 
missions.  This  pattern  will  continue. 
America's  Army  will  grow  more  seamless. 


new  set  of  "know ns"  upon  w  hich,  in  their  view, 
we  should  build  the  Army.  Such  a  suggestion  is 
seductive,  for  the  processes  that  we  used  to 
build  the  Cold  War  Army  will  work  using  any 
set  of  "know  ns" — for  the  processes  designed  to 
work  from  that  kind  of  start  point,  ft  we  suc¬ 
cumb  to  our  insatiable  quest  for  certainty  and 
posit  some  set  of  "know  ns"  so  that  our  planning 
processes  will  work,  we  will  have  been 
seduced.  No  set  of  "know  ns"  can  reflect  the 
essential  reality  of  our  post  Cold  War  period 
of  transition  uncertain'  . 

This  uncertainty  results  from  the  two  great 
transformations  now  unfolding,  as  well  as  the 
shitting  national  priorities  and  fiscal  difficulties. 
It  would  be  comforting  and  expedient  to  postu¬ 
late  some  set  of  know  ns  from  which  we  could 
derive  ;uid  build  America's  power- projection 
Army  because  in  doing  so  we  would  be  “verify  - 
ing"  the  adaptability  of  our  systems  to  the  new 
post  Cold  War  environment.  But  it  would  be 
wrong  for  two  reasons,  first,  we  would  not  be 
facing  reality.  Whatever  set  of  knowns  one 
postulates  would  not  reflect  the  essential  reality 
with  which  we  have  to  contend  in  the  post 
Cold  War  periixl  — that  we  do  not  know  against 
whom  we  will  light,  where,  when,  how  or  even 
with  whom.  Strategic  uncertainty  and  ambigu¬ 
ity  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  our  world. 
We  must  learn  to  deal  with  reality  as  it  is.  not  as 
we  want  it  to  be.  Second,  in  not  facing  reality 


as  it  is.  we  could  prepare  the  Army  for  the 
wrong  war.  If  we  postulate  a  set  of  knowns  and 
build  a  force  optimized  against  that  set.  we  risk 
violating  Michael  Howard's  prime  princi;  le 
that  during  times  of  peace,  armies  cannot  get 
"it"  too  badly  wrong?  Prior  to  World  War  II. 
the  Army  had  years  to  move  from  its  interwar 
state  of  training  and  capability  to  that  required 
to  light  the  war.  Such  a  luxury  no  longer  exists. 

'  Optimizing"  under  extreme  uncertainty  such 
as  we  face  today  makes  little  strategic  sense. 

The  fog  of  peace  may  cloud  our  vision  of  the 
future,  but  we  can  see  clearly  enough  to  know 
that  our  potential  enemies — or  potential  allies 
for  that  matter — will  range  from  "armies"  of 
agrarian  societies,  religious  groups,  tribes,  guer¬ 
rilla  bands  or  clan  leaders  to  'industrial  armies" 
of  nation  states  to  "high-tech  forces"  of  post¬ 
industrial.  know  ledge -based  societies.  Most 
likely,  we  will  lace  a  mix.  We  also  know  that 
we  must  be  prepared  to  light  in  any  number  of 
cultural,  climactic  and  political  env  ironments. 
Thus,  the  dextrine.  leadership  and  organization 
of  today's  power -projection  Army  require  a 
degree  of  versatility  not  foreseen  during  the 
Cold  War.  I  he  variety  of  missions,  range  of 
skills  and  reduced  budgets  demands  a  different, 
and  closer,  relationship  among  the  AC  and  RC 
forces.  All  this  is  clear  enough  to  use  in  our 
current  plans  and  exercises.  The  essential  real¬ 
ity  of  our  post  (  okl  War  period  o!  transition  is 
uncertainty,  but  that  uncertainly  is  absolute. 

Like  (irant.  we  have  a  campaign  plan.  It 
describes  how  we  will  transform  ourselves  into 
the  l  S  Army  of  the  2 1st  century.  Our  plan  uni¬ 
ties  the  efforts  of  all  toward  common  objec¬ 
tives.  No  doubt  we  will  have  to  adjust  as  the 
situation  develops  and  all  leaders  will  have  to 
use  their  initiative  to  take  adv  antage  of  opportu¬ 
nities  unforeseen  at  the  start  of  the  campaign. 
While  our  campaign  plan  is  flexible  as  to  how 
we  will  move  toward  our  objectives,  it  is  fixed 
with  respect  to  the  objectives  it  identifies  and 
the  mission  we  will  accomplish  (see  lig.l. 

Growth 

The  US  Army  is  growing,  but  not  in  the 
sense  of  getting  larger.  Rather,  in  the  sense  of 
"progressive  development."  We  are  resisting 
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Campaign  Plan:  America's  Army  of  the  21st  Century 


the  immediate  tendency  to  find  some  new  "set 
of  know  ns"  that  we  can  use  in  place  of  the  Cold 
War  set  for  this  tendency  is  flawed.  No  set  of 
knowns  will  reflect  the  essential  reality  of  the 
day:  uncertainty.  All  will  miss  the  mark.  This 
is  the  shift  in  paradigm,  and  what  is  so  hard  to 
grasp.  Over  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
thought  through  the  implications  of  this  para¬ 
digm  shift — implications  which  fall  into  at  least 
these  five  areas: 

First,  we  understand  that  the  relative  knowns 
forming  the  start  point  of  the  Cold  War  para¬ 
digm  are  actually  derivative  from  what  the 
nation  asked  its  Army  to  do  during  the  Cold 
War — contain  Communism,  deter  war,  fight 
and  win  if  required.  The  start  point  for  the 
post-Cold  War  paradigm,  therefore,  should 
come  from  the  same  source:  what  is  the  coun¬ 
try  asking  its  Army  to  do  now  ?  At  least  a  par¬ 
tial  list  of  these  requirements  can  be  fount!  in 
"Land  Warfare  in  the  21st  Century."6  They 
are: 

•  Help  “promote  an  environment  conducive 
to  political  and  economic  stability  abroad" — 
that  is.  "promote  the  conditions  in  which  corpo¬ 
rations  will  invest,  products  can  be  sold,  and 
economies  [will|  prosper."  This  includes  doing 
its  part  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction. 

•  “Contribute  to  domestic  recovery,  partici¬ 
pate  in  global  stability  operations  and  retain  its 
capability  to  produce  decisive  victory  in  what¬ 
ever  circumstances  we  are  employed. 


•  "Prevent  crises  from  occurring  or  from 
developing  into  conflicts:  resolving  conflicts 
before  they  spread  or  become  war;  or  ending 
wars  decisively  on  terms  favorable  to  the 
United  States  and  its  allies. ' 

Second,  realize  that  our  future  wars  will  not 
look  like  the  armies  of  one  nation-state  or 
yroup  of  nation-states  fiyhtmy  another  Tins 
understanding  of  w  ar  is  too  narrow,  it  always 
has  been.  But  the  stakes  o'  the  Cold  W;ir  were 
so  high  that  the  variety  of  war  was  often  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  narrow  understanding.  This 
narrow  view',  however,  is  not  useful  in  helping 
to  identify  appropriate  solutions  to  the  real 
problems  that  we  face  now  and  will  face  in  the 
future. 

Contending  armies  of  nation-states  do  wage 
war.  that  much  is  accurate.  But  war  s  realm  is 
larger.  The  Zionists  waged  war  to  realize  their 
goal  of  an  Israeli  state,  so  did  the  Palestine  Lib¬ 
eration  Organization.  Vladimir  1.  Lenin  and 
Mar)  Tse-Tung  waged  war  to  down  established 
governments,  as  are  the  Shining  Path  in  Peru 
and  drug  cartels  in  Colombia.  Serbia  and  Croa¬ 
tia  are  fighting  a  war  to  extend  their  territory  at 
the  expense  of  Bosnia.  Mohammed  Farrah 
Aideed  and  other  warlords  are  fighting  to  deter¬ 
mine  who  will  rule  Somalia.  A  similar  power 
struggle  is  now  raging  in  Haiti.  The  examples 
go  on. 

War  involves  the  use  of  violent  force  to  com¬ 
pel  the  submission  of  one's  opponents  and  to 
attain  one's  political  aim.  Wars  can  be.  and  in 
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other  periods  of  history  have  been,  waged  by 
states,  corporations,  religious  groups,  terrorist 
organizations,  tribes,  guerrilla  bands,  drug  car¬ 
tels,  clan  leaders  or  others.  Nation-states  do  not 
have  a  monopoly  on  war  making;  war  can  be 
waged  by  a  variety  of  entities.  The  realm  of 
war  is  one  of  violence,  force,  dominance  and 
submission — to  compel  the  submission  of  an 


War  involves  the  use  of  violent  force  to 
compel  the  submission  of  one’s  opponents 
and  to  attain  one’s  political  aim.  Wars  can 
be,  and  in  other  periods  of  history  have 
been,  waged  by  states,  corporations, 
religious  groups,  terrorist  organizations, 
tribes,  guerrilla  bands,  drug  cartels,  clan 
leaders  or  others.  Nation-states  do  not 
have  a  monopoly  on  war  making. 


opponent  and  attain  a  specific  political  purpose. 
The  realm  of  war  is  wide;  its  forms,  many.  We 
are  "warfighters"  in  all  these  senses.  We  fight 
the  nation's  wars,  not  the  ones  we  choose. 

Third,  resist  the  temptation  to  quantify  or 
precisely  define  what  in  essence  is  unknown, 
and  quite  possibly  unknowable.  As  we  get 
closer  to  the  end  of  the  transition  period  we  are 
now  in.  we  may  be  able  to  describe  some  set  of 
known  threat  conditions.  Right  now,  that  is  not 
the  case.  Thus,  we  cannot  use  some  set  of 
knowns  as  the  basis  for  building  the  power- 
projection  Army  just  because  without  such  a 
start  point,  our  models  will  not  work.  This  is 
Cold  War  thinking.  Models  do  not  run  the 
Army;  reality  does.  Under  conditions  of  rela¬ 
tive  uncertainty,  we  are  concentrating  on: 

•  Versatility  of  mind,  organization  and 
execution  means  that  the  power-projection 
Army  requires  the  very  best  leader  develop¬ 
ment  program  in  the  world,  one  that  will  create 
leaders  who  are  comfortable  with  change  and 
uncertainty.  We  are  changing  our  school  and 
training  systems  to  ensure  that  our  leaders  can 
succeed  under  extremely  ambiguous  condi¬ 
tions.  More  junior  leaders  are  finding  them¬ 
selves  in  situations  where  they  are  required  to 
read  and  react  to  sophisticated  nuances  at  the 


tactical  level,  and  sometimes  at  the  operational 
and  strategic  levels.  The  Army's  leader  devel¬ 
opment  program  will  educate  our  current  and 
future  leaders  to  this  new  standard.  Versatility 
also  means  that  we  must  be  able  to  build, 
quickly,  resilient  organizations.7  A  resilient 
organization  is  an  organization  that  adapts  itself 
to  the  requirements  of  a  particular  situation. 
Task-organized  structures  will  be  too  narrow 
for  future  requirements;  tasks  will  change  as  the 
situation  develops.  Resilient  organizations  are 
situation-organized.  They  will  be  able  to  adapt 
to  changes  in  task  and  react  to  political  and  mil¬ 
itary  nuances.  Last,  the  Army  is  extending  the 
concept  of  versatility  to  execution — the  ability 
to  succeed  under  any  conditions.  This  kind  of 
versatility  comes  from  excellence  in  the  basics. 

•  Excellence  in  the  basics  and  quality 
people:  As  any  winning  coach  knows.  "You 
cannot  defend  against  well-executed  basics, 
and  it  takes  good  people  to  make  a  good  team." 
America's  power-projection  Army  is  in  the 
process  of  identifying  what  its  core  strategic, 
operational  and  tactical  competencies  are  and 
developing  an  excellence  in  them.  Without 
excellence  in  the  basics,  versatility  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  Concentration  on  basics  will  mean  that 
we  reduce  the  numbers  of  tasks  on  a  unit's 
mission-essential  task  list  (METL).  not 
increase  them.  Football  has  six  basics — run. 
pass,  catch,  block,  tackle  and  think.  Hockey 
has  five  basics — skate,  pass,  check,  shoot  and 
think.  In  this  time  of  ambiguity  and  uncertainty, 
we  are  structuring  our  approach  to  training  in  a 
similar  way.  We  will  develop  the  ability  to 
adapt  to  changes  in  task  and  react  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  nuances  of  a  particular  situation 
by  focusing  on  excellence  in  the  basics  and  ini¬ 
tiative  in  our  troops  and  leaders.  Versatility  in 
mind  (leader  development)  and  organization 
(building  resilient  organizations)  plus  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  basics  (reduced  METL)  will  result 
in  versatility  in  execution. 

All  of  the  above,  however,  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  people  we  bring  into  the  Army 
and  of  the  soldiers  we  retain.  Information  age 
warfare  fought  under  extremely  ambiguous 
threat,  geographic  and  political  conditions  will 
require  an  unprecedented  degree  of  disci- 
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pline,  quick  thinking,  cohesion  and  technical 
competence — all  depend  on  quality  people. 
The  Army  cannot  hope  to  acquire  these  charac¬ 
teristics  without  high  recruiting  standards  com¬ 
plemented  by  the  right  mix  of  high  quality  of 
life  and  tough,  challenging  training  under  real¬ 
istic  conditions. 

•  The  right  menu  and  numbers  of  forces 
includes  combat,  combat  support  and  combat 
serv  ice  support;  light,  heavy  and  special  opera¬ 
tions  forces  (SOF);  AC  and  RC.  Uncertainty 
requires  depth  on  the  bench.  We  tire  going  to 
have  to  build  resilient  organizations  by  mixing 
and  matching  units  as  the  situation  requires. 
We  understand  that  this  means  that  we  need  the 
right  menu  and  number  of  trained  and  ready 
units  from  which  to  choose.  This  menu  will 
provide  the  depth  necessary  to  win  regardless  of 
the  size  or  duration  of  the  mission,  regardless  of 
the  threat  conditions  and  political  constraints. 
Also,  the  "menu  of  forces"  will  have  to  be 
affordable.  Hence,  the  emphasis  on  "America's 
Army"  in  the  post-Cold  War  period. 

•  America's  Army  must  be  based  on  a  new 
AC/RC  partnership.  Meeting  the  requirements 
of  affordability,  accommodating  uncertainty  and 
creating  a  depth  of  capability — all  mandate  a 
total  force  policy  in  America's  power-projection 
Ami)  different  from  that  of  the  Cold  War  Army. 
We  have  been  re-crafting  this  new  policy  tor 
several  years.  The  "AC  first.  RC  follow"  se¬ 
quence  of  the  Cold  War  era  no  longer  applies 
to  the  post-Cold  War  world.  The  reality  is:  the 
use  of  both  AC  and  RC  simultaneously — this  is 
happening  right  now.  Today,  soldiers  of  all  three 
components,  civilians  and  contractors  are 
deployed  around  the  world  on  operational  mis¬ 
sions.  This  pattern  will  continue.  America's 
Anny  will  grow  more  seamless.  A  power-pro¬ 
jection  Army  needs  connectivity  to  America, 
and  a  more  complete  integration  of  the  compo¬ 
nents  will  provide  that  connectivity.  We  are 
building  a  force  structure,  a  mobilization  system 
and  access  policies  that  recognize  these  realities. 
This  will  require  regulator)  changes,  maybe 
even  legislative.  It  will  also  require  a  “paradigm 
shift"  in  thinking  in  both  the  AC  and  RC.  a  shift 
we  are  making.  AC  and  RC  forces  will  be 
mixed  in  ways  and  assigned  missions  pre- 


We  must  continue  to  tap 
the  intellectual  resources  of  our  Army. 

We  must  continue  reading,  studying, 
discussing  and  debating  what  the  future 
holds  for  the  Army  and  how  we  might  best 
prepare  for  that  future.  We  cannot  break 
from  our  values,  for  they  are  the  heart  and 
soul  of  our  profession.  But  neither  can  we 
be  held  captive  by  “what  worked  before.  ” 
The  future  will  be  fundamentally  different 
from  the  past  in  ways  we  have  not  yet 
begun  to  understand. 


viouslv  not  required. 

Fourth,  we  must  reexamine  each  of  the  proc¬ 
esses  by  which  we  build  the  Army.  The  proc¬ 
esses  that  created  the  Cold  War  Army  cannot 
create  the  power-projection  Ami).  The  names 
of  each  of  the  processes  w  ill  probably  remain 
the  same — raising,  equipping,  deploying,  orga¬ 
nizing.  training,  educating,  sustaining  and  com¬ 
mand  and  control — but  how  each  process  works 
and  what  it  produces  must  be  different.  Ford 
does  not  build  a  Taurus  on  a  Fairlanc  assembly 
line.  We  cannot  build  a  power-projection  Anus 
with  Cold  War-Army  processes. 

The  follow  ing  are  a  few  examples:  the  proc¬ 
ess  by  which  we  call  up  RC  forces  developed  to 
bring  the  nation  to  total  mobilization  for  global 
war  must  change  to  reflect  more  precise 
requirements  associated  with  regional  wars 
tunderstcxxl  in  the  broader  sense)  and  opera¬ 
tions  other  than  war.  Research  and  develop¬ 
ment.  part  of  the  equipping  process,  must  be 
altered  to  reflect  the  pace  of  technological 
change.  The  training  process  is  both  expanding 
and  contracting.  It  is  expanding  relative  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Anny  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  operate  ;uul  contracting  relative  to  the 
numbers  of  tasks.  These  changes — and  many 
more — are  going  to  be  required  to  shift  our 
Anny  from  a  Cold  War  total  force  to  America's 
power-projection  Anny.  We  have  made  and 
arc  making  some  changes  right  now.  but  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Fifth,  we  need  to  encourage  intellectual  vital¬ 
ity.  Times  of  great  change  require  new  ways  of 
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thinking,  deciding  and  acting.  The  revised  US 
Army  Field  Manual  100-5,  Operations ,  Louisi¬ 
ana  Maneuvers,  battle  labs,  creative  scenarios  at 
our  CTCs  and  a  host  of  other  ongoing  programs 
all  are  helping  to  create  the  sense  of  intellectual 
vitality  that  permeates  our  Army,  but  we  have  to 
do  more.  We  must  continue  to  tap  the  intellec¬ 
tual  resources  of  our  Army.  We  must  continue 
reading,  studying,  discussing  and  debating  what 
the  future  holds  for  the  Army  and  how  we  might 
best  prepare  for  that  future.  We  cannot  break 
from  our  values,  for  they  are  the  heart  and  soul 
of  our  profession.  But  neither  can  we  be  held 
captive  by  "what  worked  before.”  The  future 
will  be  fundamentally  different  from  the  past  in 
ways  we  have  not  yet  begun  to  understand. 
Martin  Blumenson  said  of  Patton  during  the 
interwar  years,  "He  pondered  and  acted  on  new 
ideas  and  innovations  in  procedures,  techniques 
and  equipment,  in  the  hope  of  advancing  his 
profession  and  the  well-being  of  his  troops."8 
Our  challenge  is  to  come  to  grips  with  the  future. 
We  must  all  become  professional  thinkers. 

The  many  ways  in  which  the  Army  has 
already  changed  as  well  as  those  now  under 
consideration  are  all  examples  of  growth.  We 
are  changing,  but  we  are  neither  throwing  the 
proverbial  "baby  out  with  the  bathwater"  nor 
changing  for  change's  sake.  We  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  shift  in  paradigm  from  the  Cold  War 
Army  to  America's  power-projection  Army. 


And  we  are  acting  upon  that  recognition.  We 
are  positioning  America’s  Army  for  the  21st 
century  right  now. 

We  have  no  “theory  of  information  warfare" 
upon  which  to  rely,  but  we  understand  what  is 
going  on.  We  have  new  doctrine  and  a  cam¬ 
paign  plan — and  we  are  using  them  and  the 
Louisiana  Maneuver  process  as  our  guide.  Like 
the  great  campaigns  of  history,  we  are  prepared 
to  adapt  as  we  move,  but  we  are  moving  out  and 
we  will  continue  to  do  so.  This  is  nothing  new 
to  our  Army. 

Early  in  the  century,  Elihu  Root.  Lieutenant 
General  John  M.  Schofield  and  General  Francis 
A.  March  created  the  professional  Army.  Just 
prior  to  World  War  II,  Marshall  and  Lieutenant 
General  Lesley  J.  McNair  crafted  the  modem, 
mass  Army.  Following  the  Vietnam  War,  Gen¬ 
erals  Creighton  Abrams  and  William  E.  DePuv 
began  building  the  Army  that  triumphed  in 
the  Gulf.  We  are  building  America's  power- 
projection  Amiy  in  this  tradition. 

The  two  great  transformations,  as  well  as  our 
shifting  national  priorities  and  fiscal  difficulties 
provide  the  reason  to  move  the  Army  into  the 
21st  century.  The  campaign  plan  is  our  map: 
growth  is  our  direction:  continuity,  our  compass. 
America's  Army  is  the  most  competent  army  in 
the  world  today,  and  we  are  changing  to  make 
sure  that  we  remain  so  in  the  future.  MR 
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Force  Projection: 

Essential  to  Army  Doctrine 

Lieutenant  General  John  H.  Tilelli  Jr.,  US  Army 


"The  United  States  Army  exists  to  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It 
does  that  by  deterring  war  and.  if  deterrence 
fails,  by  providing  Army  forces  capable  of 
achieving  decisive  victory  as  part  of  a  joint  team 
on  the  battlefield — anyw  here  in  the  world  and 
under  virtually  any  conditions." 1 

US  ARMY  Field  Manual  (FM)  100-5,  Op¬ 
erations.  provides  the  Army's  approach,  as 
a  member  of  the  joint  team,  to  the  conduct  of  war 
and  operations  other  than  war.  The  Army's  abil¬ 
ity  to  project  decisive  force  and  conduct  sustained 
land  combat  operations  reflects  our  new  war- 
fighting  manual,  as  well  as  the  National  Military 
Strategy  (NMS).  The  concept  of  force  projection 
now  assumes  a  critical  role  in  our  dextrine  as  the 
trained  and  ready  forces  necessary  for  decisive 
victory  become  increasingly  Continental  United 
States  (CONUS Chased.  Because  of  this  reality, 
this  article  focuses  on  what  the  US  Army,  in  full 
partnership  with  the  Air  Force,  Navy  and 
Marines,  is  doing  to  improve  its  ability  to  project 
forces  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Following  Operation  Desert  Storm,  the  Army 
began  its  planning  on  implementing  the  January 
1992  NMS.  Using  the  lessons  from  the  Gulf  War 
and  FM  100-17,  Mobilization,  Deployment, 
Redeployment,  Demobilization ,  as  guides.  Army 
planners  developed  a  concept  for  implementing 
the  NMS  that  identified  the  necessary  changes 
required  to  support  force-projection  operations 
across  the  continuum  of  conflict  from  peacetime 
engagement  to  major  regional  conflicts.  Five 
general  force-projection  principles  evolved  to 


guide  those  charged  with  considering  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  the  Army  could  best  support  future 
combatant  commanders  executing  our  military 
strategy:2 

•  Task  organize  an  effective  mix  of  Active 
and  Reserve  component  forces  against  the  factors 
of  mission,  enemy,  terrain,  troops.  ;ind  time  avail¬ 
able.  including  transportation. 

•  Respond  quickly  with  highly  trained,  flex¬ 
ible  units. 

•  Apply  overwhelming,  disciplined  combat 
power  at  the  point  of  decision. 

•  Resolve  the  battle  quickly  with  rapid  battle¬ 
field  maneuver,  simultaneous  and  synchronized 
attacks  and  application  of  firepower. 

•  Prepare  to  reinforce  the  operation  with  addi¬ 
tional  combat  force  and  logistics. 

These  principles  reflected  the  Army's  funda¬ 
mental  philosophy  concerning  force  projection 
and  provided  the  context  in  which  our  new  dex¬ 
trine  evolved  from  the  AirLand  Battle  doctrine. 

The  Revised  FM  100-5 

The  differences  between  the  outdated  and 
revised  FM  100-5  concerning  the  importance  of 
force  projection  are  dramatic.  Predicated  on 
forward-deployed  forces  and  full  mobilization, 
the  1986  AirLand  Battle  version  considered 
strategic  deployment  and  contingency  opera¬ 
tions  in  only  several  pages.  However,  an  entire 
chapter  in  the  revised  FM  100-5  addresses  the 
concept  of  force  projection.  This  reflects  a 
physical  and  philosophical  change  on  the  part  of 
the  Army  to  address  the  post-Cold  War  world 
and  prepare  itself  for  the  conflicts  of  the  2 1  st 
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century.  We  no  longer  are  a  forward-deployed 
army  oriented  on  deterring  and,  if  necessary, 
defeating  a  global  Soviet  threat.  As  a  result  of 
the  sweeping  changes  at  home  and  abroad,  we 
are  completing  the  transition  to  a  smaller, 
largely  CONUS-based.  regionally  focused 
army. 

FM  100—5  addresses  this  reality  and  provides 
an  overview  of  how  the  Army's  force-projection 


An  entire  chapter  in  the  revised 
FM  100-5  addresses  the  concept  of  force 
projection.  This  reflects  a  physical  and 
philosophical  change  on  the  part  of  the 
Army  to  address  the  post-Cold  War  world 
and  prepare  itself  for  the  conflicts  of 
the  21st  century. 


capabilities  support  the  national  security  and  mil¬ 
itary  strategies.  It  reflects  the  increased  complex¬ 
ity  of  war  as  demonstrated  in  operations  Just 
Cause  and  Desert  Storm  and  the  need  for  joint, 
complementary  capabilities  to  simultaneously 
overwhelm  the  enemy  across  the  depth  of  the 
battlefield.  For  the  first  time.  FM  100-5 
addresses  force-projection  considerations  and 
operations  in  both  war  and  operations  other  than 
war.  In  addition,  a  number  of  other  important 
manuals  reflect  similar  changes.  FM  100-7.  The 
Army  in  Theater  Operations.  FM  100-19, 
Domestic  Support  Operations  and  FM  100-17. 
all  have  been  revised  recently  to  address  the 
new  environment  and  the  implications  for  force 
projection.  Moreover,  the  US  Army  Training 
and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  is  drafting 
a  new  field  manual,  FM  UK)— 23.  tentatively 
titled  Peace  Support,  which  will  reflect  the 
Army’s  approach  to  operations  other  than  war.  to 
include  peacekeeping  and  peace  enforcement 
operations. 

The  Army  has  thoroughly  considered  the  wide 
range  of  doctrinal  considerations  impacting  force 
projection.  Consequently,  in  order  for  the  Army 
to  rapidly  project  decisive  force,  the  Department 
of  Defense  ( DOD)  and  the  Army  undertook  sev¬ 
eral  important  initiatives  that  will  allow  the 


Army  to  meet  its  future  force-projection  commit¬ 
ments  to  the  American  people  and  our  allies. 

Strategic  Mobility  Programs 

As  a  result  of  both  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and 
the  Gulf  War,  strategic  mobility  programs  have 
become  increasingly  important  in  the  past  several 
years.  To  address  the  shortfall  in  strategic  mobil¬ 
ity  brought  to  light  by  the  Gulf  War.  Congress 
tasked  the  DOD  to  study  the  issue  of  strategic 
mobility.  This  tasking  consisted  of  two  parts:  a 
determination  of  strategic  mobility  requirements, 
and  the  development  of  an  integrated  strategic 
mobility  plan.  In  Januaty  1992,  the  secretary  of 
defense  signed  the  Mobilization  Requirement 
Study  (MRS)  and  delivered  this  study  to  Con¬ 
gress.  This  study  represented  an  unprecedented 
review  of  all  aspects  of  mobility — intertheater, 
intratheater  and  CONUS — including  airlift, 
sealift,  amphibious  lift,  transportation  and  pre¬ 
positioning  (sea  and  land).  The  MRS  specified 
four  critical  strategic  mobility  requirements:  stra¬ 
tegic  airlift  with  an  oversized  load  capacity; 
increased  fast  sealift:  a  larger,  more  responsive 
Ready  Reserve  Force  (RRF):  and  an  enhanced 
CONUS  infrastructure. 

The  MRS  also  recommended  specific  solu¬ 
tions  to  these  four  requirements.  First,  the  Air 
Force  should  continue  the  C-I7A  program  in 
order  to  eventually  purchase  120  strategic-lift 
aircraft,  the  first  of  which  became  operational  on 
14  June  1993.  A  significant  improvement  over 
the  aging  C-5A  and  C— 141 B  fleets,  the  C-I7A 
will  allow  Army  force-projection  units  access  to 
an  additional  6,(XM)  airfields  worldwide.  Next, 
the  Navy  should  build  or  convert  20  large, 
medium  speed,  roll-on/roll-off  (RO/RO)  ships 
(LMSRs).  Nine  will  be  used  to  pre-position 
afloat  an  Army  combat  maneuver  brigade  equip¬ 
ment  set.  as  well  as  theater-level  combat  service 
and  combat  service  support  sustainment  for  30 
days.  This  set  will  provide  the  combatant  com¬ 
mander  a  heavy  response  capability  early  in  any 
crisis.  The  other  1 1  LMSRs  are  designated  to 
“surge"  Army  heavy  divisions  from  CONUS  to 
rapidly  reinforce  early  arriving  forces.  Also,  the 
RRF.  which  provides  a  large  portion  of  our  sealift 
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The  USNS  Mercury  taking  on  Marine 
vehicles  before  sailing  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  where  it  and  two  other  RO/RO 
ships  formed  the  first  increment  of  a 
pre-positioned  force  off  Diego  Garcia. 
3  July  1980. 


One  of  the  key  aspects  of  the  Strategic  Mobility  Program ...  is  [a]  pre¬ 
positioned  afloat  brigade  set  of  combat  and  support  equipment.  This  equipment  package 
will  provide  the  combatant  commander  with  a  complementary  asset  to  the  US  Marine 
Corps’  Marine  Expeditionary  Brigades,  Navy  Carrier  Battle  Groups  and  Air  Force 
Tactical  Fighter  Wings  within  his  area  of  responsibility.  Similar  to  the  Marine 
Pre-positioning  Fleet  concept,  the  Army’s  pre-position  afloat  will  be  stored  on 
RO/RO  vessels  in  a  climate-controlled  environment. 


capacity,  requires  an  increase  from  1 7  to  36  RO/ 
RO  vessels.  In  addition,  the  readiness  of  existing 
and  future  RRF  vessels  needs  continued  support. 
Finally.  CONUS  infrastructure  will  be  enhanced 
in  several  areas.  Upgrades  at  key  installations 
will  include  railroads,  pre-positioned  rail 
cars,  highways  and  port-handling  equipment  to 
improve  the  fort-to-port  infrastructure  and  facili¬ 
tate  the  smooth  and  rapid  flow  of  forces  and 
materiel.  The  MRS  also  recommended  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  West  Coast  containerized  ammunition 
facility  similar  to  that  on  the  East  Coast. 

To  implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
MRS.  the  Army  initiated  the  Strategic  Mobility 
Program  (ASMP).  The  ASMP  will  ensure  that 
the  rapid  force-projection  goals  for  the  Army 
as  a  result  of  MRS  are  met.  Upon  its  full  im¬ 


plementation.  the  Army  w  ill  be  able  to  provide 
the  combatant  commander  with  the  following 
capability: 

•  A  light  brigade  anywhere  in  the  world 
within  4  days. 

•  A  light  division  anywhere  in  the  world 
within  1 2  days. 

•  A  heavy  brigade  (pre-positioned  afloat) 
anywhere  in  the  world  within  1 5  days. 

•  Two  heavy  divisions  from  CONUS  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  within  30  days. 

•  A  Five-division  corps  with  support  (more 
than  1 50.000  soldiers)  anywhere  in  the  world 
within  75  days  (sec  Fig.  1 ). 

The  precise  timing  will  depend  on  many 
factors  including  the  other  forces  requested  by 
the  combatant  commander. 
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To  address  the  shortfall  in 
strategic  mobility  brought  to  light  by 
the  Gulf  War,  Congress  tasked  the  DOD 
to  study  the  issue  of  strategic  mobility. 
This  tasking  consisted  of  two  parts: 
a  determination  of  strategic  mobility 
requirements,  and  the  development  of  an 
integrated  strategic  mobility  plan. 

In  January  1992,  the  secretary  of 
defense  signed  the  Mobilization  Require¬ 
ment  Study  (MRS)  and  delivered  this 
study  to  Congress. 


One  of  the  key  aspects  of  the  ASMP  that  illus¬ 
trates  the  Army's  commitment  to  rapid  force  pro¬ 
jection  from  CONUS  is  the  pre-positioned  afloat 
brigade  set  of  combat  and  support  equipment. 
This  equipment  package  will  provide  the  com¬ 
batant  commander  with  a  complementary  asset 
to  the  US  Marine  Corps’  Marine  Expeditionary 
Brigades.  Navy  Carrier  Battle  Groups  and  Air 
Force  Tactical  Fighter  Wings  w  ithin  his  area  of 
responsibility.  Similar  to  the  Marine  Pre¬ 
positioning  Fleet  concept,  the  Army's  pre¬ 
position  afloat  will  be  stored  on  RO/RO  vessels 
in  a  climate-controlled  environment.  The 
Army's  pre-position  afloat  provides  a  robust, 
heavy  package  for  prompt  and  sustained  kind 
combat.  In  a  time  of  crisis,  the  RO/ROs  will  sail 
for  a  port  of  debarkation  where  soldiers  flow  n  in 
from  CONI  JS  will  quickly  fall  in  on  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  will  be  ready  for  combat  operations. 


Army  Power  Projection  Objectives 
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Figure  1 


This  Army  heavy  brigade  gives  the  combatant 
commander  the  necessaiy  capability  to  conduct 
sustained  operations  inland  and  protect  key 
objectives  from  a  wide  range  of  potential  adver¬ 
saries  early  in  a  conflict  until  the  rapid  reinforce¬ 
ment.  decisive  corps  arrives  from  CONUS. 

The  Army  is  taking  a  number  of  steps  to  make 
this  a  reality  in  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1994.  In  late 
1993,  we  began  loading  a  brigade  set  of  pre¬ 
positioned  equipment  aboard  seven  RRF  RO/ 
ROs.  Deactivating  units  in  US  Army  Europe  w  ill 
provide  most  of  the  equipment.  The  US  Trans¬ 
portation  Command  is  coordinating  currently 
with  the  US  Pacific  Command.  US  Central 
Command  and  European  Command  to  deter¬ 
mine  berthing  sites  for  these  ships  after  the  load¬ 
ing  is  complete.  In  addition,  it  is  coordinating 
closely  with  the  joint.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
staffs  on  the  establishment  of  a  pre-positioned 
equipment  maintenance  site  in  CONUS. 

The  Army  has  committed  significant  re¬ 
sources  to  the  ASMP.  The  Army  has  spent  $205 
million  this  past  fiscal  year  on  projects  ranging 
from  improving  the  outload  infrastructure  at  Fort 
Stewart.  Georgia  and  Fort  Hixxl.  Texas,  to  pur¬ 
chasing  1(X)  heavy-duty  flatcars,  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  worldwide  port  system.  We  will 
spend  at  least  $2X6  million  on  similar  projects  in 
this  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  this  past  July,  the 
Navy  awanJed  SI. 05  billion  in  contracts  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  California  shipyards  to  convert  live 
civilian  cargo  vessels  to  LMSRs  for  delivery  in 
late  1995.  Finally,  the  Navy  recently  awarded  the 
first  contracts  for  construction  of  14  new  RO/ 
ROs  in  September  199.3. 

Training  and  Readiness  Implications 

In  addition  to  the  funding  aspects,  the  deploy¬ 
ment  standards  set  forth  in  the  ASMP  w  ill  impact 
significantly  on  the  training  environment  of 
CONUS  contingency  forces.  As  a  matter  of  rou¬ 
tine.  heavy  divisions  will  be  tasked  to  meet  a 
"ready  brigade"  standard  previously  associated 
with  only  airborne,  air  assault  and  light  units. 
Under  the  ASMP.  both  heavy  contingency  divi¬ 
sions  must  clear  the  seaports  by  C+10.  Contin¬ 
gency  forces  continue  to  spend  considerable 
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By  the  end  of  1993,  more  than  2,000  Active  Component  officers 
and  noncommissioned  officers  were  in  direct  support  of  Reserve  unit  training. 

Operations  Bold  Shift  and  Standard  Bearer  continue  to  focus  on  the  Reserve 
contingency  force  poof’s  ability  for  rapid,  no-notice  deployments.  Increases  in 
overseas  deployments  for  training  opportunities  continue  to  support  readiness 
and  forward-presence  missions  worldwide. 


training  time  on  short-notice  force-projection 
exercises,  often  for  Combat  Training  Centers 
driven  by  realistic  contingency  scenarios.  In  FY 
1993,  the  Army  initiated  the  Sea  Emergency 
Deployment  Readiness  Exercise  (SEDRE)  pro¬ 
gram  to  provide  deployment  training  for  up  to 
brigade-level  units.  The  SEDRE  program  com¬ 
plements  the  longstanding  emergency  flyaway 
training  exercises  conducted  in  partnership  with 
the  Air  Force.  Finally.  TRADOC  is  playing 
a  critical  role  in  the  development  of  a  force- 
projection  army.  In  addition  to  addressing  the 
concept  of  force  projection  in  the  revised  FM 
l(X)-5,  TRADOC  is  developing  guidance  for 


alerted  units  on  the  procedures  to  fall  in  on  the 
pre-positioned  equipment. 

The  ASMP  also  impacts  the  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nent  (RC)  significantly.  With  reductions  in  the 
Active  force  structure,  the  RC  remains  critical  to 
the  Total  Army's  success  beginning  on  the  first 
day  of  force-projection  operations.  These  opera¬ 
tions  will  require  the  rapid  selective  call-up  of 
RC  units  and  individuals.  The  five-division  con¬ 
tingency  corps  includes  nearly  KX).(XX)  RC  sol¬ 
diers.  Therefore,  our  Army  will  continue  to 
devise  approaches  that  will  bring  round-up  units 
into  the  tight  quickly  and  maintain  other  RC 
forces  at  a  less  ready  state  of  readiness  as  an 
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Figure  2 


insurance  policy.  RC  forces  also  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  an  increased  role  in  operations  other 
than  war  to  include  humanitarian  assistance, 
peacekeeping  and  peacemaking,  which  many 
times  are  a  result  of  force-projection  operations. 

In  recognition  of  the  new  requirements  for  the 
RCs.  Congress  enacted  Title  XI  in  1992.  It 
establishes  the  necessary  standards  to  gel  trained 
and  ready  Reserves  into  the  light  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  Total  Army  has  a  number  of  initia¬ 
tives  to  support  its  commitment  to  provide  proper 
training  and  preparation  for  all  soldiers.  By  the 
end  of  1993.  more  than  2.(XX)  Active  Component 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  were  in 
direct  support  of  Reserve  unit  training.  Opera¬ 
tions  Bold  Shift  and  Standard  Rearer  continue 
to  focus  on  the  Reserve  contingency  force  pool's 
ability  for  rapid,  no-notice  deployments. 
Increases  in  overseas  deployments  for  training 
opportunities  continue  to  support  readiness  and 
forward-presence  missions  worldwide.  Two 
new  organization  concepts,  the  creation  of 
exercise  divisions  and  the  Future  Army  Schcxrl 


Twenty-one  Study,  also  support  total  Army 
readiness  to  conduct  future  force-projection 
operations. 

The  Army  is  also  greatly  enhancing  its  force- 
projection  capability  by  repositioning  over  half 
our  pre-positioning  of  materiel  configured  lo  unit 
sets  from  Western  Europe.  This  initiative  creates 
a  system  of  global  pre-positioned  unit  equipment 
sets  for  the  combatant  commanders  to  use  in  crisis 
response  situations.  In  addition,  the  Anns  is  con¬ 
solidating  and  reconfiguring  theater  w  ar  reserv  e 
stocks  to  eliminate  costly  excesses  ;uul  to  make 
those  stocks  more  accessible. ' 

Modernizing  the 
Force-Projection  Army 

Equally  important  as  the  metins  and  methods 
to  project  the  Army  in  future  battlefields,  it  is  a 
simple  fact  that  we  must  he  a  modem,  well- 
equipped  force.  Our  potential  adversaries  will 
possess  highly  lethal  forces  through  the  continu¬ 
ing  proliferation  of  world-class  technology.  To 
counter  this  reality,  last  year  the  Army  published 
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a  new  equipment  modernization  strategy.  This 
strategy  identifies  five  major  groups  of  capabili¬ 
ties  or  thrusts  designed  to  provide  US  soldiers 
with  the  ability  to  continue  to  dominate  future 
battlefields  as  they  did  during  Just  Cause  and 
Desert  Stomi.  The  five  thrust  areas  that  will  pre¬ 
serve  our  modernization  overmatch  are: 

•  Projecting  and  sustaining  the  force  any¬ 
where  in  the  world,  which  was  discussed  earlier. 

•  Protecting  the  force  by  investment  in  more 
reliable  friendly  force  identification  means, 
defense  against  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  air 
defense  and  counterfire  systems. 

•  Winning  the  information  war  by  continued 
development  of  systems  to  better  see  the  battle¬ 
field.  improve  communications  and  blind  our 
adversaries. 

•  Providing  precision  fires  throughout  the 
depth  of  the  battlefield  by  fusing  joint  sensors 
with  precision  strike  means. 

•  Dominating  the  battlefield  by  continuing 
to  develop  systems  such  as  the  Comanche,  the 
Armored  Gun  System  and  Advanced  Field  Artil¬ 
lery  System  to  provide  an  even  more  lethal 
ground  maneuver  force  (see  fig.  2).4 

In  short,  these  modernization  thrusts  will 
ensure  that  America's  soldiers  will  continue  to 
use  systems  unmatched  by  any  future  opponent. 

As  we  prepare  to  enter  the  2 1  st  century,  the 
Army's  ability  to  project  force  will  remain  an 
essential  element  of  our  nation's  military  power. 
The  Army  is  well  positioned  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  Our  revised  warfighting  manual.  FM 
100-5.  provides  the  intellectual  foundation  for 
considering  the  concept  of  force  projection.  The 
MRS  and  ASMP  provide  the  blueprints  for 


obtaining  the  means  to  project  our  forces.  We 
have  a  modernization  strategy  to  ensure  that 
America's  sons  and  daughters  will  have  the 


The  Army  has  spent  $205  million 
this  past  fiscal  year  on  projects  ranging 
from  improving  the  outload  infrastructure 
at  Fort  Stewart,  Georgia  and  Fort  Hood, 
Texas,  to  purchasing  100  heavy-duty 
flatcars,  to  improvements  in  the  worldwide 
port  system.  We  will  spend  at  least  $286 
million  on  similar  projects  in  this  fiscal 
year.  In  addition  . . .  the  Navy  awarded 
$1.05  billion  in  contracts  to  Virginia 
and  California  shipyards  to  convert  five 
civilian  cargo  vessels  to  LMSRs . . . 
[and]  awarded  the  first  contracts  for 
construction  of  14  new  RO/ROs. 


equipment  with  which  to  dominate  land  combat. 
We  will  continue  to  "train  as  we  expect  to  fight" 
in  war  and  operations  other  than  war.  This  will 
allow  the  Army,  in  full  partnership  w  ith  the  Air 
Force,  Navy  and  Marines,  to  deliver  one  light 
and  two  armored  divisions  in  30  days,  and 
eventually  a  full  five  division  contingency 
force  in  75  days,  to  fight  and  win  anywhere  in 
the  world.  With  a  firm  commitment  to  these 
programs  and  strategies,  the  US  Army,  a  force 
thoroughly  grounded  in  FM  100-5,  will  fulfill 
the  Army  Vision — A  Total  hon  e  Trained  and 
Ready  to  Tight .  .  .  Serving  the  Nation  at  Home 
and  Abroad  ...  A  Strategic  Ton  e  Capable  of 
Decisive  Victory.  MR 
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Light  Forces 

in  the 

Force-Projection  Army 

Lieutenant  General  Robert  L.  Ord  III,  US  Army,  and 
Major  Ed  Mornston,  US  Army 


BY  THIS  time,  it  has  become  clear  that  the 
1990s  are  an  era  of  monumental  change  in 
the  global  environment.  What  is  unclear,  how  ¬ 
ever.  is  what  the  cumulative  effect  of  all  these 
changes  will  be  or  what  the  final  effect  will  be 
on  our  Army.  The  degree  of  uncertainty  in  the 
global  security  environment,  the  pressures  of 
economic  recovery  and  revolutionary  changes  in 
military  technology  are  combining  to  define  new 
roles  for  our  Army  and  new  concepts  for  how  the 
US  Army  will  be  used. 

What  is  clear  is  that  international  and  domestic 
realities  have  resulted  in  the  dilemma  of  declin¬ 
ing  military  resources  and  increasing  military 
missions.  Now.  more  than  at  any  time  in  oui  past, 
all  Army  units,  and  light  forces  in  particular,  must 
maintain  the  capability  to  deploy  anywhere  in  the 
world  and  fight  for  any  of  the  combatant  com¬ 
manders.  Being  a  key  player  on  the  joint  team 
that  wins  our  nation's  wars  remains  the  Army's 
most  fundamental  and  defining  role.  We  must 
accept  also  the  likelihood  of  being  committed  for 
other  purposes  in  other  arenas. 

The  tenet  of  versatility,  recently  added  to  US 
Army  Field  Manual  <FM)  100-5.  Operations,  is 
very  appropriate  in  an  era  when  the  Army  will  be 
smaller  in  terms  of  personnel,  units  and  budget 
and  will  likely  be  assigned  more  missions  con¬ 
cerning  operations  other  than  war.  Obviously, 
Army  units,  leaders  and  soldiers  must  possess  the 
ability  to  adapt  to  rapidly  changing  situations. 
This  versatility  has  been  a  characteristic  of  our 
Amiy  for  218  years.  But  today,  military  opert- 
tions  are  taking  on  added  diversity.  Soldiers  may 
complete  one  operation  only  to  find  themselves 


immediately  committed  to  another  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  nature.  The  Army  is  accepting  added 
tasks,  with  varying  conditions  aid  demanding 
standards.  We  must  not  only  be  flexible  enough 
to  adapt  to  changing  situations  within  a  particular 
operation,  hut  versatile  enough  to  anticipate  and 
shift  among  various  roles  and  missions  while 
retaining  our  essential  warfighting  readiness. 
The  Aniiy  no  longer  sees  itself  only  as  a  prize- 
lighter.  hut  rather  as  a  triathlete  that  is  skilled  in 
multiple  events. 

Light  forces  contribute  to  our  role  as  a  strategic 
force -projection  Anns  by  capitalizing  on  their 
versatility.  Four  of  the  unique  aspects  and  capa¬ 
bilities  that  light  infantry  divisions  provide  the 
Amiy  and  the  strategic  leaders  of  our  nation  are: 

•  A  force  that  readily  maintains  its  warlight¬ 
ing  readiness  and  lethality,  even  during  periods  of 
constrained  resources,  ami  is  capable  of  decisive 
action  on  the  battlefield. 

•  A  force  with  characteristics  that  make  it 
capable  of  contributing  to  peace  and  stability 
through  forward-presence  activities. 

•  Rapid  deploy  ability  as  a  part  of  force  pro¬ 
jection. 

•  A  force  whose  routine  training  makes  it 
readily  capable  of  conducting  operations  other 
than  war  when  necessary. 

This  article  w  ill  discuss  these  four  aspects  of  a 
light  division's  versatility  and  capabilities  by 
highlighting  the  activities  of  the  25th  Infantry 
Division  (ID)  (Light)  in  the  Pacific  region,  fliis 
discussion  will  demonstrate  how  light  forces  w  ill 
continue  to  play  a  key  part  in  the  strategic  force- 
projection  Amiy  of  the  future. 
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The  Pacific  Rim 

The  Pacific  rim  is  a  region  of  dynamic  change. 
It  is  characterized  by  economic  prosperity  ,  abject 
poverty,  emerging  nationalism,  insurgencies, 
political  upheavals,  terrorism,  illegal  drug  traffic 
and  unpredictable,  violent  weather.  Forty-two 
nations,  each  pursuing  its  national  interests,  are 
players  in  the  Pacific  theater.  The  geographic  size 
and  diversity  of  this  region  make  the  challenge 
even  greater.  The  region  is  home  to  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  earth's  population  ;ind  nations  w  ith 
sev  en  of  the  10  largest  armies  in  the  world.  The 
United  States  has  mutual  defense  treaties  with 
seven  separate  nations  in  the  Pacific  region. 

The  national  interests  of  the  United  States,  as 
specified  in  the  White  House  National  Security 
Strategy,  are  embodied  in  the  commander  in 
chief.  Pacific's  (CINCPAC  s)  strategy  that  is 
executed  in  the  Pacific.  Key  to  this  strategy  tire 
economic  considerations,  pursuit  of  regional  sta¬ 
bility.  cooperative  relationships  with  our  allies, 
support  for  human  rights,  free  markets  and  non¬ 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

The  economic  and  trade  potential  w  ith  nations 
in  the  Pacific  nm  is  truly  spectacular.  It  is  not  an 
overstatement  that  the  economic  future  (and 
therefore  the  political  well  being)  of  the 
United  States  is  inextricably  tied  to  the  region. 
The  combination  of  all  of  these  factors  ensures 
that  the  Pacific  rim  will  remain  critical  to  US 
interests. 

The  25th  ID  ( L)  stationed  at  Schofield  Bar¬ 
racks.  Hawaii,  has  been  part  of  the  US  military 
forward-presence  and  power-projection  capa¬ 
bility  in  the  Pacific  since  its  activation  in  I ‘>4 1 
and  subsequent  deployment  to  Guadalcanal.  As 
the  Army's  forward-deployed  force  in  the 
Pacific  and  a  component  of  the  regional  CINC's 
force  of  choice  for  contingency  operations,  the 
25th  ID  (L)  remains  a  key  player  in  the  strategic 
force-projection  Army  of  the  future. 

Warfighting  Readiness 

Although  the  Army  faces  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  potential  missions,  the  essence  of  the 
Army  clearly  remains  warfighling.  Being  pre¬ 
pared  for  and,  when  necessary,  waging  sustained 


ground  combat  is  the  most  demanding,  danger¬ 
ous  ;md  important  of  our  potential  tasks. 

To  have  a  role  in  the  strategic  Army  of  the 
future,  light  forces  must  he  capable  of  achieving 
decisive  victories  on  the  battlefield.  As  a  force 
created  for  rapid  deployment,  light  infantry  divi¬ 
sions  project  US  national  intent  through  rapid, 
early  commitment  to  tailored  crisis  situations. 
In  this  circumstance,  light  infantry  divisions 


The  economic  and  trade  potential 
with  nations  in  the  Pacific  rim  is  truly 
spectacular.  It  is  not  an  overstatement 
that  the  economic  future  (and  therefore 
the  political  well  being )  of  the  United 
States  is  inextricably  tied  to  the  region. 
The  combination  of  all  of  these  factors 
ensures  that  the  Pacific  rim  will  remain 
critical  to  US  interests. 


were  designed  to  achieve  favorable  decisions  by 
speed  and  indirect  approach,  not  overwhelming 
strength.  What  light  forces  lack  in  powerful  sys¬ 
tems  and  weapons  they  make  up  for  with  skilled 
leaders,  appropriate  tactics,  techniques  and 
tough,  disciplined  soldiers  with  the  indomitable 
spirit  to  overcome  adversities. 

It  is  complementary  forces  that  form  com¬ 
bined  arms  teams  to  maximize  the  capabilities  of 
armored,  light  and  special  operation  forces  tSOFi 
that  w  ill  provide  ultimate  decisiveness  on  the 
battlefield.  As  such,  light/armored  ;uid  armored/ 
light  operations  are  two  of  our  most  important 
training  imperatives. 

Even  in  the  aftermath  of  our  great  victory  in 
operations  Peser’  ^I’i-1 !  end  Pesert  Storm,  there 
will  always  be  a  need  for  dismounted  soldiers 
who  possess  consummate  infantry  skills.  The 
Army  must  maintain  the  capability  to  field  light 
infantrymen  to  complement  armored  forces. 
Only  light  infantry  units  can  close  with  and 
destroy  the  enemy  in  close  terrain.  The  ongoing 
military-technical  revolution  will  enable 
light  forces  to  remain  rapidly  deployable  while 
mttking  them  powerful  enough  to  contribute  to 
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Although  the  Army  faces  an 
increasing  number  of  potential  missions, 
the  essence  of  the  Army  clearly  remains 
warfighting.  Being  prepared  for  and, 
when  necessary,  waging  sustained  ground 
combat  is  the  most  demanding,  dangerous 
and  important  of  our  potential  tasks. 


decisiveness  on  the  battlefields  that  fit  their 
unique  capabilities.  Five  dominant  trends  of 
the  technological  revolution  are  having  a  dra¬ 
matic  effect  on  the  Army: 

•  Lethality  and  dispersion. 

•  Volume  and  precision  of  fire. 

•  Integrative  technology. 

•  Mass  and  effects. 

•  Invisibility  and  detectability.- 

This  technological  revolution  will  contribute 
to  smaller,  lighter  forces  that  are  more  capable 
than  those  we  have  today  in  gaining  decisive 
victories  on  the  battlefield. 

Lightweight,  technologically  advanced  equip¬ 
ment  is  a  key  component  of  the  light  infantry  con¬ 
cept.  Expediting  the  fielding  of  systems  such  as 
the  Avenger.  Mil1)  howitzer,  a  night -capable 
attack  helicopter  such  as  the  Comanche  or 
AH-58.  and  tin  effective  lightweight,  antitank 
weapon  w  ill  greatly  improve  the  lethality  of  light 
forces  and  reverse  the  unfulfilled  promise  of  pro¬ 
viding  light  forces  with  all  the  high-tech  equip¬ 
ment  they  need  to  tight  with  desired  lethality. 

One  aspect  of  technology  is  especially  critical 
to  light  forces.  Integrative  technology  (combin¬ 
ing  unrelated  technical  advances  to  maximize 
their  effect  on  the  battlefield)  greatly  enhances 
the  effectiveness  and  versatility  of  light  forces. 
Advancements  in  this  area  greatly  mitigate  the 
inherent  limitations  of  light  forces  while  having 
minimal  effect  on  their  deployability.  The  ability 
to  receive,  integrate  and  employ  a  full  array  of 
augmentation  forces  is  a  key  task  for  a  light  force 
commander.  It  is  through  integrative  technology 
that  the  light  infantry  unit  commander  will  (use 
with  heavy,  SOF  and  joint  forces  to  truly  become 
a  decisive  element  on  the  battlefield. 


This  technology  is  largely  related  to  commu¬ 
nications  architectures  that  link  intelligence - 
gathering  systems,  maneuver  systems,  lire 
systems  and  logistic  support  systems  to  each 
other  for  the  light  force  commander.  We  are 
already  seeing  some  of  these  systems  lidded  in 
light  infantry  divisions.  Multichannel  tactical 
satellite  communication  systems,  the  Tactical 
High  Mobility  Terminal,  bringing  national-level 
intelligence  into  the  command  posts  of  tactical 
commanders,  the  Light  Contingency  Commu¬ 
nication  Package,  position -locating  equipment, 
the  light  version  of  the  Maneuver  Control  System 
(the  Light  Maneuver  Reporting  System)  and 
other  systems  are  the  first  step  toward  enhancing 
the  capabilities  of  our  light  forces. 

In  spite  of  these  technological  gams,  there 
remains  no  substitute  for  well  trained  soldiers 
and  leaders.  Our  recent  experiences  during 
operations  Just  Cause.  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm  demonstrate  that  training  is  the  key  to  our 
warfighting  readiness  and.  therefore,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  the  Army 's  strategic  unlay. 

The  25th  ID  (1.)  operates  from  a  simple  philos¬ 
ophy  published  in  the  division's  annual  (turning 
guidance.  Four  statements  succinctly  capture  the 
commander's  guidance  and  focus  training  efforts: 

•  Think  war. 

•  Train  as  you  will  light. 

•  Develop  leaders. 

•  Titke  care  of  families. 

These  precepts  apply  to  the  spectrum  of  collec¬ 
tive  training  events  from  large  scale,  division- 
level  simulations  to  squad  battle  drills  is  well  as 
to  individual  training. 

Combat  Training  Centers  tCTCsi  are  the  keys 
to  developing  the  warlighting  capabilities  and 
lethality  of  Army  units.  The  25th  ID  (L)  ap¬ 
proaches  each  rotation  at  one  of  the  training  cen¬ 
ters  as  a  great  opportunity  to  make  substantial  im¬ 
provements  in  its  warfighting  skills.  Ii  is  at  the 
CTCs  that  we  are  able  to  put  the  entire  warfight¬ 
ing  team  together  and  train  w  ith  the  augmentation 
forces  which  make  light  forces  lethal  in  a  mid 
intensity  environment.  Recognizing  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  CTCs.  the  division  s  external  evalu¬ 
ation  (F.XEVAl.)  program  is  standardized  for 
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Individual  training  is  the  coequal  counterpart  to  collective  training  and  ensures 
that  light  fighters  maintain  their  battle  focus  and  waifighting  readiness.  Recognizing 
the  areas  of  responsibility  for  light  infantry  soldiers  and  leaders  and  the  challenges  of 
operating  in  the  environs  of  the  Pacific,  the  25th  ID  (L)  created  the  Light  Infantry 
Training  Command,  a  table  of  distribution  and  allowance  organization. 


battalion  ;ukI  brigade  task  forces  and  replicates 
the  multiechelon,  realistic  training  experience  of 
the  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center  (JRTC).  Fort 
Polk.  Louisiana.  This  EXEVAL  program,  called 
Lightning  Thrust,  takes  place  in  the  rugged  train¬ 
ing  areas  on  the  island  of  Oahu.  Hawaii. 

Light  infantrx  units  were  created  to  deploy 
rapidly  and  tight  deeentrali/ed.  small-unit 
actions  in  close  terrain.  Aggressive,  well  -trained 
soldiers  ;ind  leaders  ;ire  critical  to  success  in  this 
environment.  Individual  training  is  the  coequal 
counterpart  to  collective  training  and  ensures 
that  light  fighters  maintain  their  battle  focus  and 
waifighting  readiness.  Recognizing  the;  areas  of 
responsibility  for  light  infantry  soldiers  anti  lead¬ 
ers  and  the  challenges  of  operating  in  the  envi¬ 
rons  of  the  Pacific,  the  25th  ID  < L)  created  the 
Light  Infantry  Training  Command  (L.ITC).  a 
table  of  distribution  and  allowance  organization. 

The  division  uses  LITC  as  a  combat  multiplier 
by  assisting  commanders  in  training  and  develop¬ 


ing  leaders.  LITC  conducts  a  variety  of  courses 
that  range  from  the  demanding  15-day  Light 
leader  Training  Course  that  develops  small  unit 
leaders'  ability  to  phut,  coordinate  and  conduct 
tactical  operations,  to  a  US  Anny  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  certified  Air 
Assault  School.  A  recent  addition  to  the  curricu¬ 
lum  at  LITC  is  the  Pacific  Warrior  Orientation 
Course.  This  program  was  designed  to  rapidly 
integrate  newly  arrived  combat  support  and  com¬ 
bat  service  support  soldiers  into  the  division  by 
introducing  these  team  members  to  the  tactics, 
techniques  and  procedures  used  by  light  fighters. 

Additionally.  LITC  conducts  training  to  pre¬ 
pare  25th  ID  (L)  soldiers  who  have  been  selected 
to  attend  the  US  Army  Ranger  sctux'l.  Light  in¬ 
fantry  units  rely  heavily  on  soldiers  and  leaders 
who  possess  the  unique  skills  and  mind-set 
provitkxl  by  Ritnger  training.  The  LITC  pa'- 
Ranger  training  programs  toughen  and  hone  can¬ 
didates  in  order  to  maximize  their  success  at 
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Ranger  school  so  these  soldiers  return  to  the  divi¬ 
sion  and  enhance  our  warfighting  readiness.  The 
success  of  the  LITC's  pre-Ranger  programs  is 
demonstrated  by  the  Tropic  Lightning  Division's 


In  spite  of  these  technological 
gains,  there  remains  no  substitute  for 
well-trained  soldiers  and  leaders. 
Our  recent  experiences  during  operations 
Just  Cause,  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm  demonstrate  that  training  is  the 
key  to  our  warfighting  readiness  and, 
therefore,  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
Army’s  strategic  utility. 


outstanding  results  in  the  1993  David  E.  Grange 
Best  Ranger  Competition  where  the  division’s 
teams  placed  second,  third,  fourth  and  15th. 

Demanding,  realistic  training  for  units  at  the 
CTCs  and  other  collective  training  events  com¬ 
plemented  by  a  focus  on  disciplined,  tough,  capa¬ 
ble  individuals  ensure  that  the  Army's  light 
forces  will  be  trained  and  ready.  Technologically 
advanced  systems  in  the  hands  of  these  well- 
trained  light  fighters  ensures  that  they  will  be 
capable  of  decisive  victories  on  the  battlefield 
and  remain  key  players  in  the  strategic  force- 
projection  Army. 

Forward  Presence 

As  overseas  units  arc  inactivated  or  reassigned 
to  the  Continental  United  Suites  (CONUS),  the 
Army  is  driven  to  force-projection  and  other 
peacetime  engagement  and  forward-presence 
activities  to  remain  a  strategic  force.  "Forward 
presence"  is  an  all-encompassing  term.  It  ranges 
from  supporting  an  embassy  stall',  to  engineer 
units  building  schools  in  rural  villages,  to  a  show 
of  force  by  combat  units  in  an  unstable  region.  It 
includes  numerous  ways  to  preserve  US  access, 
influence  and  interoperability.  Other  compo¬ 
nents  of  forward  presence  may  include  combined 
exercises,  exchange  programs,  participation  in 
regional  conferences  and  many  other  militarv- 
to-military  contacts.  These  forward-presence 


activities  provide  a  stabilizing  effect  in  the  re¬ 
gions  where  they  are  conducted.  They  also  take 
the  place  of  large,  forward-deployed  formations 
that  existed  in  the  past.  The  25th  ID  (L)  is  very 
active  in  the  Pacific  and  serves  to  maintain  peace 
in  this  region  by  remaining  engaged  in  forward- 
presence  activities  with  our  allies. 

While  all  military  services  are  capable  of 
executing  these  peacetime  engagement  activities 
and  are  doing  so,  the  Army  is  exceptionally  well 
suited  because  of  the  influence  ground  forces 
have  in  developing  countries.  Because  high-tech 
weapon  systems  with  huge  price  tags  continue  to 
dominate  the  naval  and  air  forces  of  the  world, 
armies  that  can  be  maintained  for  a  much  smaller 
percentage  of  the  national  budget  will  play 
increasingly  important  roles  in  the  governments 
of  many  of  our  allies.  The  25th  ID  (L)  is  an  espe¬ 
cially  good  match  for  the  armies  that  arc  main- 
mined  by  our  allies  in  the  Pacific  region,  where 
the  environment  and  terrain  favor  light  forces. 
Tropic  Lightning  soldiers  and  our  allies  have  a 
common  understanding  of  the  terrain  and  of 
training,  equipping  and  employing  light  forces. 
In  a  five-month  period  between  January  and 
May  1993.  the  25th  ID  (L)  deployed  to.  and  con¬ 
ducted  three  division-level  command  post  exer¬ 
cises  (CPXs)  in  the  Pacific.  Each  of  these  exer¬ 
cises  was  a  major  deployment  involving  large 
numbers  of  personnel  and  equipment.  Each 
event  presented  unique  challenges  in  its  com¬ 
bined  command  structure  and  each  represents 
commitment  to  fostering  interoperability  be¬ 
tween  the  Army  and  the  armies  of  our  allies. 

Exercise  YAM  A  SAKl  RA  was  a  bilateral  CPX 
conducted  by  units  from  the  northeastern  army  of 
the  Japan  Ground  Self-Defense  Force  (JGSDF) 
and  the  US  Army  Japan/lX  Corps,  The  25th  ID 
(L)  deployed  its  division  main  command  post 
from  Schofield  Barracks.  Hawaii,  to  Sendai. 
Japan,  and  fought  in  a  mid-intensity  combat  sim¬ 
ulation.  The  III  Marine  Expeditionary  Force.  5th 
Air  Force  and  7th  Fleet  completed  the  US  joint 
force  that  fought  in  a  bilateral  command  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  JGSDF. 

In  March,  the  Tropic  Lightning  Division 
relumed  to  the  Korean  peninsula,  where  25th 
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Large-scale,  high-visibility,  joint  and  combined  exercises  are  important 
forward-presence  activities,  ( but /  it  is  the  hundreds  of  small-unit  exercises  and 
exchanges  that  keep  the  25th  ID  (L)  constantly  engaged  with  our  allies  in  the  Pacific. 
In  1992,  the  25th  ID  (L)  and  USARHAW’s  45th  Support  Group  exercised  in  26  different 
nations. . . .  These  exercises  were  conducted from  company  to  brigade  level;  involved 
combat,  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  soldiers  and  units;  were  from  one 
week  to  two  months  in  duration;  and  included  the  full  range  of  training  events. 


ID<  L)  soldiers  had  fought  40  years  earlier.  Exer¬ 
cise  TEAM  SPIRIT  95  added  a  large  CPX  to  the 
traditional  field  training  exercises  (FTXs)  that 
have  characterized  previous  TEAM  SPIRIT  exer¬ 
cises.  The  25th  ID  (L>  deployed  a  brigade  task 
force  and  the  division  headquarters  to  participate 
in  the  FTX  and  CPX  respectively. 

For  the  25th  ID  (L).  TEAM  SPIRIT  O  pro¬ 
vided  all  the  challenges  associated  with  coalition 
warfare.  In  the  Third  Army.  Korea  (TROKA) 
commanders'  task  organization,  the  25th  ID  (Li 
was  attached  to  the  VII  ( ROK )  Corps.  The  divi¬ 
sion  became  immersed  in  fighting  as  a  lull  coali¬ 
tion  partner.  In  tin  even  more  challenging  situa¬ 
tion.  the  2d  Brigade  Warrior  Task  Force  was 
attached  to  the  26th  (ROK)  division  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  FTX. 

Finally,  in  May.  the  25th  ID  (1.)  headquarters 
and  the  1st  Brigade  Task  Force  deployed  from 
their  home  station  in  Hawaii  to  exercise  with  an¬ 
other  ally,  this  time  in  Thailand.  (OUR A  GOI.I) 


was  a  C1NCPAC  exercise  that  involved  1  Corps 
iuid  the  3d  Royal  Thai  Army  forming  a  com¬ 
bined  joint  task  force  headquarters.  Again,  the 
Tropic  Lightning  Division  and  its  light  fighters 
represented  the  Army  from  individual  soldier  to 
division  command  level  through  joint  and  com¬ 
bined  training  with  the  4th  Royal  Thai  Division. 

By  early  June,  the  division  headquarters  and 
significant  portions  of  its  subordinate  units  had 
deployed  three  times  in  five  months  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  training  events  with  three  of  our  major 
allies  in  the  Pacific.  Each  of  these  training  events 
included  all  of  our  sister  services  and  provided 
valuable  joint  and  combined  training.  It  is  signif¬ 
icant  to  note  that  during  this  same  live  -month 
peri<xL  the  division's  3d  Brigade  Task  Force  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  JRTC  rotation  at  Fort  Chaffee. 
Arkansas. 

While  these  large-scale,  high-visibilitv.  joint 
and  combined  exercises  are  important  forward 
presence  activities,  it  is  the  hundreds  of  small- 
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unit  exercises  and  exchanges  that  keep  the  25th 
ID  (L)  constantly  engaged  with  our  allies  in  the 
Pacific.  In  1992,  the  25th  ID  (L)  and  United 


As  overseas  units  are  inactivated  or 
reassigned  to  CONUS,  the  Army  is  driven 
to  force-projection  and  other  peacetime 
engagement  and  forward-presence 
activities  to  remain  a  strategic  force. 
“Forward  presence”. . .  ranges  from  sup¬ 
porting  an  embassy  staff,  to  engineer  units 
budding  schools  in  rural  villages,  to  a 
show  of  force  by  combat  units  in  an  unsta¬ 
ble  region.  It  includes  numerous  ways  to 
preserve  US  access,  influence  and  interop¬ 
erability  . . .  [such  as]  combined  exercises, 
exchange  programs,  participation  in 
regional  conferences  and  many  other 
military-to-military  contacts. 


States  Army,  Hawaii's  (USARHAW's)  45th 
Support  Group  exercised  in  26  different  nations 
as  part  of  the  US  Army  Pacific  and  CINCPAC 
expanded  relations  program.  These  exercises 
were  conducted  from  company  to  brigade  level: 
involved  combat,  combat  support  and  combat 
service  support  soldiers  and  units;  were  from  one 
week  to  two  months  in  duration;  and  included  the 
full  range  of  training  events  from  live-fire 
maneuver,  to  force-on-force  exercises,  to  com¬ 
mand  and  control  (C2)  interoperability  training, 
to  competitive  athletic  events.  Soldiers  in  the 
Tropic  Lightning  Division — from  a  rifleman  in 
an  infantry  company  to  communicators  working 
in  mobile  subscriber  equipment  vans  to  division 
staff  officers  in  command  posts — have  estab¬ 
lished  professional  and  personal  relationships 
with  their  counterparts  in  allied  armies  through¬ 
out  the  Pacific.  The  civilian  and  military  leaders 
in  Japan,  Korea,  Malaysia,  Singapore,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Australia  and  many  other  nations  have 
been  exposed  to  the  capabilities  and  professional¬ 
ism  of  the  Army  through  these  exercises. 

The  presence  of  the  Army  in  peacetime  exer¬ 
cises  serves  to  maintain  regional  stability.  The 


ability  to  provide  this  presence  is  an  important 
capability  of  light  forces.  The  25th  ID(L)  has 
been  present  in  the  Pacific  for  52  years.  The 
Tropic  Lightning  patch  is  recognized  throughout 
the  region  and  represents  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  preserving  peace  and  stability. 

Force  Projection 

The  first  battle  the  Army  must  fight  and  win  to 
have  a  role  in  the  strategic  force-projection 
Army  is  that  of  force  projection.  This  term 
implies  deploying  worldwide,  from  CONUS  or 
outside  CONUS  bases  quickly  and  without  prior 
notice.  The  wide  variety  of  situations  that  will 
require  the  employment  of  the  Army  as  part  of  a 
joint  and  combined  team  in  peace,  conflict  or  war 
have  the  potential  to  occur  without  warning  and 
will  demand  a  capability  for  immediate  response. 
An  Army  that  is  unprepared,  slow  to  react  or 
unable  to  be  moved  on  existing  strategic  lift 
cannot  be  projected  effectively. 

Rapid  deployability  of  any  type  of  Army  force 
is  a  demanding  mission  that  is  not  accomplished 
easily.  Soldiers,  units,  leaders  and  activities  must 
constantly  train  to  remain  prepared  to  accomplish 
the  thousands  of  tasks  required  to  deploy  an 
Army  organization.  In  the  25th  ID  (L).  every 
commander's  mission-essential  task  list  ( METL) 
begins  with  "Rapidly  Deploy  the  Force."  The 
division  uses  a  multitude  of  training  events 
focused  on  our  deployment  mission.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  as  units  assume  the  mission  cycle  that  places 
them  at  the  highest  level  of  readiness  within  the 
division,  commanders  conduct  intensive  inspec¬ 
tions.  call-outs  and  other  compliance  checks  to 
ensure  they  meet  stringent  standards  and  can 
deploy  the  lead  battalion  task  force  (the  Division 
Ready  Force- 1  | DRF—  1 1 )  battalion  within  IS 
hours  as  required  by  the  division,  US  Army  Pa¬ 
cific  and  the  regional  C1NC.  All  other  divisional 
units  are  trained  and  ready  to  deploy  immediately 
after  the  division  ready  brigade  (DRB). 

Divisions  conduct  emergency  deployment 
training  exercises  that  require  various  subele- 
ments  of  the  division  (division  tactical  command 
post,  DRF-I,  entire  DRB,  aviation  package,  and 
so  on,  to  process  through  the  deployment  system. 
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An  event  that  demonstrates  the  unusual  nature  of  operations  other  than  war 
and  the  versatility  of  light  forces  is  Operation  Provide  Refuge.  In  February  1993,  the 
Merchant  Vessel  Eastwood,  a  commercial  ship  in  the  Pacific  sea  lanes,  transmitted  a 
distress  signal  that  was  monitored  in  Hawaii  When  the  Coast  Guard  boarded  the  vessel, 
they  found  the  crew  had  abandoned  the  ship  and  left  aboard  525  Chinese  migrants  who 
had  embarked  in  an  attempt  to  gain  illegal  entry  to  the  United  States. 


All  aspects  of  the  system  arc  checked,  including 
personnel  readiness,  equipment  maintenance, 
compliance  with  load  standards,  drawing  contin¬ 
gency  supplies  and  ammunition  and  movement 
to  various  departure  airfields  and  port  facilities. 
These  exercises  arc  usually  4X  hours  in  duration 
and  arc  followed  immediately  by  an  extensive 
after-action  review. 

The  division  also  uses  its  prescribed  deploy¬ 
ment  system  whenever  units  deploy  from  Oahu 
for  training  events.  This  use  of  the  system  pro¬ 
vides  further  opportunities  to  remain  familiar 
with  the  intricacies  of  rapid  deployment. 

Another  component  necessary  to  achieve  rap¬ 
id  deployability  is  a  constant  search  for  ways  to 
improve  the  system.  Requirements,  techniques, 
responsibilities  and  time  schedules  must  be  codi¬ 
fied  in  a  readiness  standing  operating  procedure 


that  must  be  a  realistic,  living  document.  Innova¬ 
tive  enhancements  to  the  deployment  system 
must  be  sought  in  terms  of  facilities.  C~  and 
time-saving  techniques.  Needed  enhancements 
become  obvious  after  executing  several  iterations 
of  the  process. 

A  final  component  necessary  for  rapid  deploy¬ 
ment  is  a  suitable  power-projection  platform. 
This  involves  integrating  the  installation  staff  and 
other  agencies  that  contribute  to  transforming  the 
force  from  its  training  posture  into  an  effectively 
functioning  organization  moving  expeditiously 
toward  ports  of  embarkation. 

The  division  can  deploy  itself  only  to  the  point 
that  the  sequence  overtakes  the  units  that  are 
"pushing  out"  other  units.  An  orderly  transition 
is  essential  to  ensure  continuity  in  the  process.  In 
USARHAW.  the  45th  Support  Group  and  US 
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Army  Support  Command-Hawaii  (the  garrison 
command)  are  designated  to  relieve  divisional 
units  that  must  cease  their  outload  assistance  tasks 
and  actually  move  with  the  division.  The  exis¬ 
tence  and  transfer  of  equipment  required  to 
deploy  a  unit  (computers,  facsimile  machines. 


As  overseas  units  are  inactivated  or 
reassigned  to  CONUS,  the  Army  is  driven 
to  force-projection  and  other  peacetime 
engagement  and  forward-presence 
activities  to  remain  a  strategic  force. 

“ Forward  presence”. . .  ranges  from  sup¬ 
porting  an  embassy  staff,  to  engineer  units 
building  schools  in  rural  villages,  to  a 
show  of  force  by  combat  units  in  an  unsta¬ 
ble  region.  It  includes  numerous  ways  to 
preserve  US  access,  influence  and  interop¬ 
erability  . . .  [such  as]  combined  exercises, 
exchange  programs,  participation  in 
regional  conferences  and  many  other 
military-to-military  contacts. 


telephones,  light  sets,  scales,  automotive  test 
equipment,  and  so  on)  between  changing  orga¬ 
nizations  in  the  outload  business  is  critical  for 
deploying  large  units. 

Light  infantry  divisions  were  designed,  devel¬ 
oped  and  fielded  to  provide  the  Army  with  a  stra¬ 
tegically  responsive  force  in  an  era  when  most  of 
the  force  was  postured  as  heavy,  forward- 
deployed  divisions  poised  primarily  to  defend 
Europe  against  the  Warsaw  Pact.  The  1984  deci¬ 
sion  to  create  light  infantry  divisions  was  a  dras¬ 
tic  departure  from  the  previous  40  years  of  Army 
force  design  concepts.  The  lean  force  structure 
that  deliberately  avoided  heavy  equipment,  out- 
sized  cargo  and  unnecessary  redundancy  was 
designed  to  be  rapidly  deployable  on  (7—141  s. 

In  the  almost  10-year  existence  of  light  infan¬ 
try  divisions,  these  organizations  have  repeatedly 
demonstrated  that  they  meet  their  charter  to  rap¬ 
idly  deploy  tailored  force  packages  throughout 
the  world.  Notable  examples  are  the  7th  I D  { L) 
participation  in  operations  in  Central  America. 


including  Just  Cause  and  Exercise  GOLDEN 
PHEASANT,  the  10th  Mountain  Division’s 
peacemaking  operations  in  Somalia  and  hurri¬ 
cane  relief  in  Florida  and  the  25th  ID  (L)  in 
numerous  operations  in  the  Pacific  discussed  in 
this  article. 

The  second  half  of  the  force-projection  equa¬ 
tion  must  focus  on  the  force  itself.  Rapid  deploy¬ 
ment  of  an  ill-equipped,  undermanned  unit  will 
not  accomplish  any  of  our  nation’s  strategic 
objectives.  The  Army  must  continue  its  empha¬ 
sis  on  fielding  technologically  advanced,  deploy¬ 
able  and  lethal  weapons  and  equipment  to  light 
divisions.  The  versatility  demanded  by  the  stra¬ 
tegic  environment  requires  that  light  divisions 
possess  systems  that  enhance  the  firepower, 
maneuver  and  protection  capabilities  of  the  force 
without  sacrificing  the  ability  to  project  it. 

Operations  Other  Than  War 

At  0530.  Friday.  11  September  1992.  blaring 
civil  defense  sirens  woke  st;irtled  residents  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Only  18  hours  previously, 
weather  forecasters  had  discounted  Hurricane 
lniki  as  a  threat.  During  the  night,  however.  Iniki 
made  an  ominous  turn,  and  by  1030.  her  105  mph 
winds  were  wreaking  havoc  on  the  island  of 
Kauai.  The  follow  ing  morning.  President  George 
Bush  signed  Disaster  Declaration  Number  70. 

The  lead  elements  of  the  25th  ID  (L)  response, 
which  would  become  known  as  Task  Force 
Garden  Isle,  immediately  deployed  to  a  base 
at  Lihue  Airport  on  Kauai  and  began  provid¬ 
ing  lifesaving  emergency  assistance  and  asses¬ 
sing  the  damage.  For  the  next  25  days,  the  25th 
ID  (L)  Emergency  Operations  Center  at  Scho¬ 
field  Barracks  operated  around  the  clock  to  pro¬ 
vide  and  coordinate  resources  for  the  joint  task 
force  that  was  created  to  provide  relief.  Forward 
deployed  to  Kauai.  Task  Force  Garden  Isle  was 
composed  of  units  from  the  25th  ID  (L)  and  other 
I  SARHAW  units  to  include  the  45th  Support 
Group.  In  addition  to  commanding  Army  ele¬ 
ments  on  Kauai.  Task  Force  Garden  Isle  coordi- 
nated  the  efforts  of  all  of  the  armed  services  and 
worker!  closely  with  civil  authorities,  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  the  Coast 
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Guard  and  a  myriad  of  other  relief  agencies. 

Today,  the  Army  is  often  required,  in  its  role  as 
a  strategic  force,  to  protect  and  further  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States  at  home  and  abroad  in 
operations  other  than  war.  In  the  past,  the  Army 
protected  citizens  at  the  edge  of  the  frontiers  of  an 
expanding  America;  built  roads,  canals  and 
bridges;  assisted  nations  abroad;  and  performed  a 
variety  of  other  tasks.4  These  operations  have 
become  well  publicized  in  the  wake  of  recent 
man-made  and  natural  events  that  have  occurred 
in  the  post-Cold  War  environment.  It  certainly 
seems  that  operations  other  than  war  are  a  growth 
industry  and  that  the  US  Armed  Forces  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  involved,  often  in  the  lead. 

Operations  other  than  war  is  an  umbrella  term 
for  a  wide  variety  of  activities  the  Army  performs 
in  support  of  the  nation's  strategic  objectives.  FM 
100-5  lists  a  dozen  activities  that  are  part  of  the 
Army's  role  in  operations  other  than  war:? 

•  Nation  assistance. 


•  Security  assistance. 

•  Humanitarian  assistance  and  disaster  relief. 

•  Support  to  counterdrug  operations. 

•  Peacekeeping. 

•  Combatting  terrorism. 

•  Show  of  force. 

•  Attacks  and  raids. 

•  Noncombatant  evacuation  operations. 

•  Peace  enforcement. 

•  Support  to  insurgency  or  counterinsurgency. 

•  Support  to  domestic  civil  authority. 

Light  infantry  divisions  have  participated  in 
virtually  all  of  these  activities  in  the  past  several 
years.  The  25th  ID  (L)  alone  has  had  a  role  in  at 
least  half  of  these  activities.  During  Operation 
Iniki  Response,  the  25th  ID  (L)  demonstrated  that 
its  warfighting  capabilities  could  be  quickly  and 
effectively  reconfigured  to  provide  humanitarian 
assistance  and  aid  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  versatility  of  the  leaders  and  soldiers 
was  critical  to  the  success  of  this  operation. 
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The  range  and  scope  of  the  support  required  to 
sustain  the  residents  of  Kauai  in  the  aftermath  of 
Iniki  was  staggering.  Army  forces,  predomi¬ 
nantly  units  from  Schofield  Barracks  and  the 
Hawaii  Army  National  Guard  provided:  meals 
ready-to-eat;  mobile  kitchens;  water  purification 
systems;  tentage;  tactical  generators;  emergency 


Another  component  necessary 
to  achieve  rapid  deployability  is  a  con¬ 
stant  search  for  ways  to  improve  the 
system.  Requirements,  techniques, 
responsibilities  and  time  schedules  must 
be  codified  in  a  readiness  standing 
operating  procedure  that  must  be  a 
realistic,  living  document.  Innovative 
enhancements  to  the  deployment  system 
must  be  sought  in  terms  of  facilities, 
C2  and  time-saving  techniques. 


communications  at  police  and  lire  stations:  a  bri¬ 
gade  of  soldiers  to  repair  roofs,  reduce  health 
hazards,  and  clear  transportation  routes;  and 
logisticians  from  the  division  support  command 
and  45 th  Support  Group  to  operate  a  wholesale 
distribution  center  and  airhead  where  an  incred¬ 
ible  tonnage  of  supplies  flowed  onto  the  island. 

Even  in  an  operation  other  than  war,  the  de¬ 
ployability  and  force  structure  of  the  light  infan¬ 
try  division  contributed  to  mission  success.  The 
fact  that  land  lines  of  communication  did  not 
exist  between  Kauai  and  any  location  capable  of 
providing  assistance  made  our  training  for  rapid 
deployment  a  key  to  success.  Personnel,  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  moved  by  air  and  sea  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  same  deployment  system  and  on 
the  same  time  line  that  would  be  used  in  wartime. 

Iniki  Response  is  only  one  of  several  huma¬ 
nitarian  assistance  operations  the  division  has 
participated  in  during  the  past  several  years. 
Operation  f  iery  V  igil  was  the  response  to  the 
eruption  of  Mount  Pinatubo  on  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  Operation  Sea  Angel  was  the  opera¬ 
tion  to  assist  Bangladesh  when  a  monsoon  devas¬ 
tated  that  country. 

An  event  that  demonstrates  the  unusual  nature 
of  operations  other  than  war  ;ind  the  versatility  of 


light  forces  is  Operation  Provide  Refuge.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  1993,  the  Merchant  Vessel  Eastwood,  a 
commercial  ship  in  the  Pacific  sea  lanes,  trans¬ 
mitted  a  distress  signal  that  was  monitored  in 
Hawaii.  When  the  Coast  Guard  boarded  the  ves¬ 
sel.  they  found  the  crew  had  abandoned  the  ship 
and  left  aboard  525  Chinese  migrants  who  had 
embarked  in  an  attempt  to  gain  illegal  entry  to  the 
United  States. 

The  conditions  on  the  ship  were  deplorable.  It 
would  have  only  been  a  matter  of  days  before  the 
ill-fated  passengers  would  have  begun  to  die 
from  dehydration,  starvation  and  a  variety  of  dis¬ 
eases  resulting  from  unsanitary  conditions. 

On  1 1  February  1993,  a  portion  of  the  divi¬ 
sion's  ready  brigade  and  a  C~  package  from  the 
25th  1D(L)  headquarters  were  alerted  and 
deployed  to  Kwajalein  atoll  to  respond  to  this 
unusual  situation.  Infantrymen,  military  police, 
linguists,  logisticians  and  medics  prepared  to 
execute  ar.  operation  thai  would  require  ingenu¬ 
ity.  restraint  and  synchronization  of  a  variety 
of  activities  to  accomplish  the  mission.  After¬ 
action  reviews  and  firsthand  experiences  from 
leaders  who  had  participated  in  similar  opera¬ 
tions  at  Guantanamo  Bay.  Cuba,  were  used  to 
plan  for  this  operation.  This  mission  also  rein¬ 
forced  the  assumption  that  military  ;uid  other 
governmental  agencies  are  required  to  work 
closely  in  operations  other  than  war. 

During  the  20  days  it  look  the  UN  high  com¬ 
missioner  on  refugee  affairs  and  other  diplomats 
to  solve  the  delicate  political  issues  involved  in 
this  situation,  light  forces  again  demonstrated 
their  versatility.  A  light  infantry  battalion,  aug¬ 
mented  w  ith  personnel  from  civil  affairs,  psycho¬ 
logical  operations  and  medical  units  constituted 
the  Army  forces  in  Provide  Refuge.  In  addition 
to  emergency  humanitarian  assistance,  the  light 
fighters  of  3d  Battalion.  22d  Infantry  accom¬ 
plished  security,  accountability  and  processing 
and  life  support  tasks  on  Kwajalein.  Following 
the  transfer  of  the  Chinese  migrants  to  the 
International  Organization  for  Migrants,  the  light 
infantrymen  closed  the  camp,  redeployed  to 
home  station  and  resumed  their  training  progr.un 
and  deployment  posture. 

Committing  the  Anny  to  selected  operations 
other  than  w  ar  is  done  in  support  of  our  national 
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military  strategy.  Army  soldiers  serve  daily  in 
this  capacity,  and  the  opportunities  for  such 
operations  are  sure  to  increase  in  the  future.  The 
Army  in  general — and  light  forces  in  particular — 
can  respond  quickly,  appropriately  and  profes¬ 
sionally  to  a  variety  of  unique,  challenging  situa¬ 
tions.  These  units,  which  are  organized,  properly 
equipped,  well  trained  and  led  and  disciplined 
for  combat,  can  and  do  adjust  easily  for  success¬ 
ful  operations  other  than  war. 

The  Future 

The  Army  is  changing  to  adapt  to  the  evolving 
strategic  environment.  An  organization  that  has 
previously  had  a  single  focus  on  combat  is  now 
demonstrating  its  versatility  without  compromis¬ 
ing  its  ability  to  fight  and  win.  Light  forces,  as 
characterized  in  this  article  by  the  25th  ID  (L)  and 
its  activities,  are  essential  players  in  the  strategic 
force-projection  Army.  As  the  Army  prepares 
for  and  is  committed  to  additional  roles,  we  must 
capitalize  on  our  ability  to  execute  many  different 
missions.  Light  forces  epitomize  the  tenet  of  ver¬ 
satility.  First,  light  forces  are  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  combined  arms  team  on  the  battlefield. 
Dismounted  soldiers  using  appropriate  tactics, 
armed  with  the  latest  equipment  and  integrated 
with  heavy  and  special  operating  units  are  a  deci¬ 
sive  force.  Second,  light  forces  are  great  warrior- 
ambassadors  for  the  US  military  and  superb  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
through  the  execution  of  peacetime  engagement 
and  forward-presence  activities.  With  an  empha- 


During  Operation  lniki  Response, 
the  25th  ID  (L)  demonstrated  that  its  war- 
fighting  capabilities  could  be  quickly 
and  effectively  reconfigured  to  provide 
humanitarian  assistance  and  aid  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  versatility 
of  the  leaders  and  soldiers  was  critical  to 
the  success  of  this  operation. 


sis  on  small-unit,  fundamental  infantry  skills, 
light  units  are  a  good  match  for  the  armies  of  our 
allies.  The  third  aspect  of  versatility,  the  ability  to 
rapidly  and  repeatedly  deploy,  is  essential  and 
contributes  to  executing  peacetime  engagement 
and  forward-presence  activities,  operations  other 
than  war  and  responding  to  crisis  situations 
worldwide. 

Rapid  deployment,  an  ideal  mission  for  light 
infantry  divisions,  is  a  critical  component  of  our 
Army’s  force-projection  stiategy.  Events  in 
recent  history  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  that 
light  infantry  divisions  are  rapidly  deployable 
and  that  an  early  presence  by  US  light  forces  is  a 
viable  strategic  tool.  Finally,  light  forces  are 
exceptionally  well  suited  to  be  employed  in 
operations  other  than  war. 

Future  military  operations,  combat  or  other¬ 
wise.  will  require  the  versatility  and  capabilities 
that  are  the  hallmark  of  light  forces.  The  25th  ID 
(L)  and  other  light  infantry  forces  are  essential  to 
the  strategic  force-projection  Army.  MR 
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Operations  Other  Than  War 

Operations  other  than  war  have  taken  on  a  new  dimension  with  the  latest 
version  of  US  Army  Field  Manual  100-5,  Operations.  We  offer  three 
articles  that  examine  a  few  of  die  complications  involved  in  conducting 
operations  other  than  war.  First,  Graham  H.  TurbMUe  Jr.  looks  at  how 
organised  crime  activities  are  centered,  in  part,  on  developing  relationships 
between  groups  in  distant  areas  of  the  world  that  formerly  had  few  or  no 
ties.  Next,  retired  Colonel  William  W.  Mendel  takes  a  look  at  the  island 
nation  af  Haiti  and  its  importance  to  the  United  States  and  the  role  US  mili¬ 
tary  forces  might  play  in  supporting  nation  assistance  efforts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  UN.  Finally,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Geoffrey  B.  Demarest  pro¬ 
vides  a  look  at  the  island  nation  af  Cuba.  He  offers  some  thoughts  as  to 
what  contributing  events  could  lead  to  a  collapse  of  Fidel  Castro’s  regime 
and  possible  US  Army  assistance  roles  in  a  post-Castro  Cuba. 


Operations 
Other  Than  War: 

Organized 
Crime  Dimension 

Graham  H.  Turbiville  Jr. 


AS  US  national  security  planners  seek  to 
define,  anticipate  or  react  to  a  host  of  secu¬ 
rity  problems  around  the  post-CoId  War  world, 
they  are  faced  both  with  familiar,  enduring  prob¬ 
lems,  as  well  as  with  security  issues,  that  in  terms 
of  content,  scale  and  impact  seem  strikingly  new. 
This  mix  of  continuing  and  new  concerns  is  par¬ 
ticularly  evident  in  evolving  Army  concepts, 
doctrine  and  planning  associated  with  military 
operations  other  than  war,  which  will  be  carried 
out  in  a  complex  security  environment  charac¬ 
terized  by  diverse  and  shifting  challenges  to 
existing  state  structures  and  institutions  around 
the  world. 1 

Among  these  challenges  are  what  have  come 
to  be  termed  by  some  as  “gray  area  phenom¬ 
ena"  or  problems  of  "global  ungovernability." 
These  designations  have  been  coined  recently 
by  security  specialists  to  capture  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nonstate  security  threats  that  are  new. 
recently  visible  or  have  come  to  be  of  far 
greater  concern  than  in  the  past.  They  include, 
among  others,  widespread  population  disloca¬ 
tions;  ethnic  and  religious  conflict;  epidemic 
health  problems  and  environmental  damage; 
terrorist  organizations  and  agendas;  interna¬ 
tional  organized  crime;  and  "informal"  eco¬ 
nomic  organizations  that  bypass  or  avoid  state 
and  regional  economic  systems.2  Country  after 
country  has  come  to  identify  these  elements  in 
various  combinations  as  national  security  con¬ 
cerns.  Individually  and  collectively,  these 
problems  are  joining  more  traditional  national 
concerns  to  define  the  security  environment 
throughout  the  world. 


Organized  crime . . .  may  increasingly 
influence  [planning  for]  operations  other 
than  war...  in  many  areas  of  the  world. . . . 
Because  of  its  effectiveness,  success  and 
impact,  organized  crime  is  already  an 
integral  part  of  the  overall  environment  in 
which  operations  other  than  war  take  place, 
as  well  as  closely  intertwined  with  national 
security  threats  of  direct  concern  to 
military  planners. 

Within  this  environment,  each  of  the  military 
operations  other  than  war  operational  catego¬ 
ries — support  to  insurgency  and  counterinsur¬ 
gency  operations,  combatting  terrorism,  peace¬ 
keeping.  support  to  counterdrug  operations  and 
a  range  of  contingency  operations — has  ac¬ 
quired  new  dimensions. Notable  among  these 
is  the  emergence  of  an  organized  crime  compo¬ 
nent  that  may  increasingly  influence  operations 
other  than  war  planning  in  many  areas  of  the 
world.  That  is.  because  of  its  effectiveness,  suc¬ 
cess  and  impact,  organized  crime  is  already  an 
integral  part  of  the  overall  environment  in  which 
operations  other  than  w  ar  take  place,  as  well  as 
closely  intertwined  with  national  security  threats 
of  direct  concern  to  military  planners. 

Organized  criminal  activities — increasingly 
linked  regionally  and  internationally — are 
centered  in  part  on  developing  relationships 
between  narcotics  trafficking,  arms  trafficking 
and  other  international  organized  criminal 
groups  in  distant  areas  of  the  world  that  formerly 
had  few  visible  relationships.  In  environments 
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In  Sri  Lanka,  the  Liberation  Tigers 
of  Tamil  Eelam  (LTTE)  turned  to  narcotics 
trafficking  years  ago  as  a  means  of  financing 
their  separatist  goals. . . .  Hundreds  of  Tamils 
have  been  picked  up  for  narcotics  trafficking 
in  foreign  countries  in  Europe,  North 
America  and  elsewhere.  While  the  principal 
drug  r  these  arrests  was  heroin,  there  are 
reports  that  the  LTTE  concluded  an 
agreement  with  the  Colombian  cartels  in 
which  representatives  of  the  former  serve  as 
drug  couriers  in  return  for  “arms  training.” 

where  state  institutions  have  been  rendered  inef¬ 
fective  by  sweeping  political  and  economic 
change,  war.  internal  challenges  or  other  factors, 
criminal  enterprise  has  been  quick  to  fill  vacu¬ 
ums  or  seize  new  opportunities. 

In  addition,  the  new  or  reinvigorated  centers 
of  interethnic  conflict,  insurgency  and  various 
forms  of  regional  and  international  terrorism 
have  acquired  an  organized  crime  content  that 
blurs  distinctions  between  military  and  law 
enforcement  problems  in  many  regions  of  the 
globe.  Of  particular  importance,  some  security 
problems  that  had  in  the  past  been  driven  by 
ideological  or  other  imperatives,  now  have 
strong  criminal  motivations  as  well.  Thus,  for 
example,  while  the  Cold  War  framework  had 
shaped  the  way  we  looked  at  most  security  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  recent  past,  the  disappearance  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  the  Socialist  bloc,  and 
regional  surrogates  has  removed  immediate 
sources  of  financing,  amis,  training,  safe  havens 
or  other  support  for  client  states,  insurgencies 
and  terrorist  organizations. 

To  some  extent  at  least,  organized  crime  has 
provided  an  alternative  means  of  support,  as 
well  as  a  seductive  source  of  personal,  criminal 
profit  that  may  subvert  ideological  or  political 
fervor.  This  phenomenon  is  not  limited  to  spe¬ 
cific  regions,  but  is  evident  in  many  areas  of  the 
world  in  often  analogous  ways.  Of  particular 
importance  are  those  areas  of  insurgency,  civil 
war  and  ethnonational  conflict  that  may  pre¬ 
cipitate — or  already  have  precipitated — US 


military  involvement  in  various  ways.  Before 
addressing  some  of  these  potential  operations 
other  than  .var-organized  crime  linkages,  it  is 
useful  to  look  at  how  the  United  States  defines 
strategic  objectives  that  are  likely  to  generate 
military  operations  other  than  war  and  simulta¬ 
neously  confront  criminal  enterprise. 

Defined  US  Interests  and 
Operations  Other  Than  War 

There  are  broadly  stated  US  policy  goals  that 
will  shape  the  role  and  commitment  of  the  US 
Armed  Forces  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
decade.  As  the  administration  of  President 
George  Bush  was  coming  to  a  close  in  the  early 
1990s.  US  security  objectives  constituted  a  num¬ 
ber  of  desirable  foreign  policy  goals  around  the 
world  that  clearly  included  the  potential  for  mili¬ 
tary  support  and  served  as  the  broad  rationale  for 
US  military  involvement  abroad.  Some  of  these 
goals  were  also  addressed  in  terms  of  countering 
the  most  pernicious  form  of  organized  crime- 
narcotics  trafficking — though  generally  speak¬ 
ing.  organized  crime  did  not  occupy  a  central  role 
as  a  national  smrity  *hu->t  Sc  hri*f  tram¬ 
ples  from  official  US  government  statements 
early  in  this  decade  illustrate  these  various 
declared  national  "interests  and  goals."4 

For  example.  US  security  assistance  programs 
were  focused  on  providing  “aid  in  combatting 
threats  to  democratic  institutions  from  aggres¬ 
sion.  coercion,  insurgencies,  subversion,  terror¬ 
ism  and  illicit  drug  trafficking."  Regarding  the 
latter  point  more  specifically,  it  had  been  a  US 
goal  for  some  years  to  “reduce  the  flow  of  illegal 
drugs  into  the  United  States  by  encouraging  re¬ 
duction  in  foreign  | narcotics)  production  land) 
combatting  international  traffickers.  .  .  US 
foreign  policy  interests  were  aimed  at  strengthen¬ 
ing  and  enlarging  “the  commonwealth  of  free 
| democratic)  nations  that  share  a  commitment  to 
democracy  and  individual  rights."  and  supporting 
"greater  economic  and  political  unity"  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  other  regions.  One  means  to  these  goals 
was  to  promote  the  growth  of  free  democratic 
political  institutions  around  the  world.6  US  ob¬ 
jectives  of  supporting  "aid.  trade  and  investment 
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US  security  assistance  programs  were  focused  on  providing  “aid  in  combatting  threats 
to  democratic  institutions  from  aggression,  coercion,  insurgencies,  subversion,  terrorism  and 
illicit  drug  trafficking.”  Regarding  the  latter  point  more  specifically,  it  had  been  a  US  goal  for 
some  years  to  “reduce  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  into  the  United  States  by  encouraging 
reduction  in  foreign  [ narcotics /  production  [and]  combatting  international  traffickers. " 


policies  that  promote  economic  development  and 
social. . .  progress."  and  promoting  "an  open  and 
expanding  international  economic  system,  based 
on  market  principles,  with  minimal  distortions 
to  trade  and  investment."  were  slated  and  restated 
in  various  ways  for  some  years.7 

More  recently.  President  Bill  Clinton's 
administration — through  National  Security 
Advisor  Anthony  Lake.  UN  Ambassador  Made¬ 
leine  Albright.  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Chris¬ 
topher  and  Clinton  himself — have  reiterated 
these  objectives  in  much  the  same  terms.  That  is. 
these  representatives  assert  that  US  goals  include 
supporting  existing  democracies:  fostering  the 
expansion  of  democratic  governments  around 
the  world;  sustaining  and  encouraging  free  mar¬ 
ket  economies:  and  fostering  "humanitarian 
agendas."*  The  extent  to  which  these  goals  will 
be  translated  into  policies  that  involve  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  US  military  foices  is  far  from  clear. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  a  world  threatened 


by  a  range  of  simmering  and  acute  conflicts, 
these  declared  goals  could  underpin  foreign 
policy  initiatives  that  include  the  commitment  of 
US  military  resources  in  various  forms  of  opera¬ 
tions  other  than  war — unilaterally  or  under  the 
auspices  of  regional  or  international  security 
organizations — if  sanctioned  by  the  national 
leadership  and  country.  Ail  of  these  goals  are 
also  fundamentally  affected  by  a  number  of 
forms  of  organized  crime  in  ways  that  include 
severe  damage  to  political  and  economic  institu¬ 
tions  through  corruption,  lost  state  ;iml  business 
revenues,  currency  crimes  and  money  launder¬ 
ing:  the  deterioration  of  social  structures  through 
heightened  levels  of  violence,  debilitating  insta¬ 
bility  and  damaged  value  systems;  and  even 
physical  threats  to  the  continuity  of  government 
among  other  potential  impacts.1'  The  "military  " 
and  “organized  crime"  aspects  of  these  goals 
are  now  increasingly  linked  in  ways  that  will 
be  discussed  below. 
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in  the  former  Soviet  Union— 
which  includes  several  hundred  ethnic 
groups  by  some  assessments— one  of  the 
criteria  used  to  classify  organized  crime  is 
ethnic  affSadon.  Thus,  of  the  3J500  to  4,000 
organized  criminal  groups  that  existed  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  its  dosing  days,  and  the 
3,000  groups  estimated  to  exist  in  Russia 
itself  at  the  end  of  1992,  many  are  “ethnic 
criminal  groups  formed  on  the  basis  of 
national  communities. ...” 

Criminal  Content 

Organized  criminal  activity  in  the  form  of 
arms  and  drug  trafficking,  the  smuggling  of  stra¬ 
tegic  materials  and  other  profitable  contraband, 
extortion  and  robbery,  hostage  taking  for  ran¬ 
som  and  other  crimes  are  increasingly,  as  noted, 
an  integral  part  of  insurgency,  civil  war  and  eth¬ 
nic  conflict.  Legal  and  illegal  immigration  is 
taking  place  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  as  are 
major  population  dislocations  associated  with 
internal  conflict  and  political  or  economic  dis¬ 
ruption.  This  movement  of  people  and  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  refugee  concentrations  and  ethnic  dias- 
poras  in  many  areas  of  the  world  has  f  acilitated 
the  operation  of  conflict-associated  o realized 
criminal  activities.  Of  particular  importance  for 
US  military  operations  other  than  war  in 
affected  regions  is  the  organized  crime  agendas 
of  at  least  some  active  separatist  and  insurgent 
movements  aid  ethnic  conflicts.  To  cite  some 
diverse  examples.  Basque  ( LTA )  separatists 
lagely  finance  their  terrorist  activity  through 
"revolutionary  taxes"  obtained  through  extor¬ 
tion  and  ransoms,  while  the  Irish  Republican 
Army  makes  heavy  use  of  tax  fraud  and  extor¬ 
tion  activities  (as  well  as  more  overt  fundrais¬ 
ing). 10  In  a  far  different  aea.  the  emergence  of 
a  "drug  mafia"  in  Nagaland  (a  northeast  Indian 
state)  and  its  possible  merging  with  the  insur¬ 
gency  there  combines  criminal  enterprise  with  a 
separatist  goal.1 1  Even  in  Somalia,  trade  in  the 
drug  "khat"  has  provided  a  source  of  revenue  for 
factions  and  groups,  and  contributed  to  its  avail¬ 
ability  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Boston.  Dal¬ 


las  and  other  US  cities.  UN  peacekeepers  have 
been  charged  by  Somali  factions  with  protecting 
traffickers  and  profiting  from  the  drug  trade, 
while  the  criminal  motivations  of  some  Somali 
leaders  are  well  established.12 

In  Sri  Lanka,  the  Liberation  Tigers  of  Tamil 
Eelam  (LTTE)  turned  to  narcotics  trafficking 
years  ago  as  a  means  of  financing  their  separatist 
goals,  and  the  organization  has  been  character¬ 
ized  by  some  as  a  kind  of  “mafia  " 1 2  Hundreds 
of  Tamils  have  been  picked  up  for  narcotics  traf¬ 
ficking  in  foreign  countries  in  Europe.  North 
America  and  elsewhere.  While  the  principal 
drug  in  these  arrests  was  heroin,  there  are  reports 
that  the  LITE  concluded  an  agreement  with  the 
Colombian  cartels  in  which  representatives  of 
the  former  serve  as  drug  couriers  in  return  for 
"arms  training."14 

The  Kurdish  Workers'  Party  (PKK).  operat¬ 
ing  inside  and  outside  of  Turkey,  has  the  aim  of 
setting  up  an  independent  Kurdish  state  in  the  re¬ 
gion.  The  PKK  has  not  only  been  credited  with 
killing  several  thousand  people  in  eastern  and 
southeastern  Turkey  since  l()K4.  but  has  also  con¬ 
ducted  terrorist  and  criminal  activities  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  West  European  cities,  as  well  as  in  Iraq. 
Iran  and  Syria.12  Criminal  and  terrorist  charges 
leveled  at  the  PKK  over  the  last  year  include 
obtaining  heavy  financial  support  from  narcot¬ 
ics  trafficking  in  Europe:  producing  counterfeit 
Turkish  bank  notes  in  cooperation  with  the  Ital¬ 
ian  Mafia,  distributing  drugs  principally  in  the 
larger  cities  of  western  Turkey  :  producing  rev  e¬ 
nues  of  some  $20  million  a  year  through  a  nar¬ 
cotics  trafficking  network  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
extorting  money  from  the  1 30.CKX)  to  15().(XK) 
Turkish  workers  residing  in  that  country;  coop¬ 
erating  with  Armenian  terrorist  organizations 
such  as  the  Armenian  Secret  Army  for  the  Lib¬ 
eration  of  Armenia  (ASALA)  and  establishing 
bases  in  the  former  Soviet  republic  of  Armenia; 
and  attacking  Turkish  targets  in  the  German 
cities  of  Frankfurt.  Karlsruhe  and  Mainz  and  in 
Brussels.  Belgium,  among  other  locations.16 

In  the  former  Soviet  Union — which  includes 
several  hundred  ethnic  groups  by  some  assess¬ 
ments — one  of  the  criteria  used  to  classify  orga- 
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nized  crime  is  ethnic  affiliation.17 
Thus,  of  the  3,500  to  4,000  organ¬ 
ized  criminal  groups  that  existed  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  its  closing  days, 
and  the  3.000  groups  estimated  to 
exist  in  Russia  itself  at  the  end  of 
1992,  many  are  “ethnic  criminal 
groups  formed  on  the  basis  of  na¬ 
tional  communities _ ”18  Because 

of  their  ethnonational  content,  affili¬ 
ations  and  location,  these  groups 
have  become  actors  in  the  various 
centers  of  interethnic  conflict.  Secu¬ 
rity  service  spokesmen  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  judge  that  criminal 
groups  variously  provide  material 
support,  encourage  or  simply  take 
advantage  of  the  disruptions  and 
opportunities  presented  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  ethnic  "ho:  spots"  and  tensions. 
As  a  former  KGB  deputy  chairman 
noted  in  early  1991  (and  echoed 
often  by  other  officials  and  analysts), 
“our  professional  criminals  often 
cooperate  with  extremists,  terrorists 
and  extreme  nationalists."14 

This  potential  for  profiting  is 
especially  great  in  arms  and  drug 
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IrTeert-ageJBosnian  soldiers  in  Sarajevo  armed  with  a  Jane  s 
assortment  of  weapons  rangingttrom  bolt-action  hunting 
rifles  to* Heckler  &  Koctvsubmachi'neguns.  circa  tall  1993 


Among  many  instructive  cases  from  around  the  world- 
some  of  which  have  potential  or  ongoing  US  operations 
other  than  war  involvement— are  Colombia  and  the  former 


Yugoslavia,  where  insurgent  and  ethnonational  issues, 
conflicts  and  organized  criminal  activities  are  merging  in 
ways  that  have  an  impact  on  regional  security  and  US 
military  support  as  well  Most  notably,  there  are  mounting 
indications  that  ...the  desire  for  criminal  profit  by 
movements  and  groups  has  in  part  replaced  other 
motivations,  frustrated  efforts  to  resolve  disputes,  and 
contributed  to  continued  conflict  and  instability. 


trafficking  but  also  includes  a  broad  array  of  The  grow  ing  status  of  Central  Asia  as  a  drug 
criminal  activities  ranging  from  primitive  to  cultivation  and  export  region  (as  well  as  an  arms 
sophisticated.  Russian  estimates  have  put  the  trafficking  center)  is  linked  to  factional  conflict 
total  number  of  uncontrolled  arms  throughout  there  as  well.  As  one  commentator  noted  in 


the  former  Soviet  Union  at  tens  of  millions, 
many  of  them  military  automatic  weapons.  A 
trade  in  heavier  weapons  is  evident  as  well, 
especially  in  areas  of  ethnonational  conflict  like 
the  Caucasus.'"  In  the  Caucasus.  Georgian. 
Azeri,  Armenian.  Chechen  and  other  "mafias" 
share  the  region  with  an  equally  impressive 
collection  of  “armies,"  national  guards  and  pro¬ 
visional  armed  groups  associated  with  states  and 
factions.  Narcotics  trafficking,  arms  sales  and 


regard  to  Central  Asia  in  1991.  "it  is  not  just 
coincidence  .  .  .  that  ethnic  conflicts  in  Central 
Asia,  as  a  rule,  flared  up  during  the  opium  poppy 
harvesting  season."-1  In  Moldova,  continuing 
confrontations  in  that  former  Soviet  republic  are 
characterized  by  an  intermixing  of  ethnona¬ 
tional  conflict  and  criminal  activity,  replete 
with  charges  and  countercharges  of  corruption 
and  crime  among  all  parties  involved.--  Parties 
to  the  Moldovan  conflicts  include  the  break- 


terrorist  allegations  centered  on  Georgians. 
Azeris,  Armenians  and  other  Caucasus  people 
reflect  the  complex  intermixing  that  character¬ 
izes  many  other  areas  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  elsewhere. 


away  "Dniester  Republic";  the  Moldovan  gov  ¬ 
ernment,  which  is  contesting  the  separatist 
efforts;  various  mercenary  groups  including 
Cossacks  and  right-w  ing  extremists;  Romanian 
amis  and  training  support:  ant)  large  numbers 
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The  insurgents  have  become  criminal 
capitalists  rather  than  ideologically  motivated 
revolutionaries.  While  many  analysts  would 
judge  this  view  to  be  overdrawn,  consider¬ 
able  data  has  been  mustered  by  government 
spokesmen  to  support  their  assertions  in  the 
form  of  captured  documentation  and  the 
arrest  of  the  ELN  finance  minister.  Intelligence 
received  from  these  sources...  revealed  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  information  on  FARC 
and  ELN  financing . . .  [and]  indicated  that 
the  two  guerriKa  groups  had  become  the 
“largest,  best  organized  and  most  profitable 
criminal  activity  in  [Colombia].” 

of  ethnic  Russian  residents  in  the  area. 

Lieutenant  General  Aleksandr  Lebed — the 
commander  of  the  Russian  14th  Army,  which  is 
ostensibly  serving  a  peacekeeping  role  in  the 
complex  conflict  there— accused  the  Dniester 
"government”  of  corruption  and  criminal  activity 
and  declared  he  was  "sick  and  tired  of  guarding 
the  sleep  and  safety  of  crooks."21  Indeed,  crimi¬ 
nal  activity  in  Moldova  is  widespread,  profitable 
and  includes  drug  and  arms  trafficking.24  As  in 
other  regions,  conflict  has  provided  criminal 
opportunities,  with  criminal  groups  in  and  around 
the  divided  state  becoming  intemieshed  w  ith  the 
various  political  and  national  agendas. 

Among  many  instructive  cases  from  around 
the  world — some  of  which  have  potential  or 
ongoing  US  operations  other  than  war  involve¬ 
ment — are  Colombia  and  the  former  Yugosla¬ 
via.  where  insurgent  and  ethnonational  issues, 
conflicts  and  organized  criminal  activities  are 
merging  in  ways  that  have  an  impact  on  regional 
security  and  US  military  support  as  well.  Most 
notably,  there  are  mounting  indications  that  in 
these  two  illustrations,  the  desire  for  criminal 
profit  by  movements  and  groups  has  in  part 
replaced  other  motivations,  frustrated  efforts  to 
resolve  disputes,  and  contributed  to  continued 
conflict  and  instability.  That  is.  there  appear  to 
be  strong,  well-financed  criminal  structures 
beyond— or  subsumed  by — the  contending  par¬ 
ties  in  these  conflicts  which  have  interests  in  the 


outcome  and  terms  of  a  given  conflict's  resolu¬ 
tion.  This  may  include,  in  particular,  an  interest 
in  prolonging  a  conflict  or  exploiting  tensions  to 
increase  profit.  This  kind  of  factor,  to  the  extent 
it  is  operative,  has  the  potential  of  frustrating  US 
and  international  efforts  to  broker  lasting  politi¬ 
cal  solutions;  shaping  the  desirability  or  form  of 
security  assistance,  peacekeeping,  peace  enforce¬ 
ment  and  postconflict  stability  efforts:  and 
influencing  the  forms  that  humanitarian  assis¬ 
tance  may  take  among  other  considerations. 

Colombia 

In  addition  to  its  premier  role  as  a  center  for 
narcotics  trafficking  by  the  cocaine  and  heroin 
cartels.  Colombia  also  faces  two  major  insur¬ 
gencies.  the  National  Liberation  Army  ( Ejen  ito 
de  Lihcrat  ion  Nat  ional — ELN)  anil  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Armed  Forces  of  Colombia  ( Fiurzas 
Armadas  Revoliteionarias  de  Colombia — 
FARC).  It  is  the  Colombian  government's  view 
that  the  guerrillas  are  becoming  increasingly 
involved  in  organized  crime  to  include — but  not 
limited  to — narcotics  trafficking.  As  one 
Colombian  government  minister  put  it: 

"We  think  the  guerrillas  have  forsaken  their 
self-attributed  ideals  of  struggling  for  the 
redemption  of  the  lower  classes.  We  are  in  the 
presence  of  a  large,  profitable  criminal  organiza¬ 
tion  that  takes  advantage  of  every  mechanism  of 
the  capitalist  economy  and  that  has  abandoned 
any  revolutionary  ideals  its  members  might 
have  had  in  the  past.  - 

In  other  words,  the  insurgents  have  become 
criminal  capitalists  rather  than  ideologically 
motivated  revolutionaries.  While  many  analysts 
would  judge  this  view  to  be  overdrawn,  consid¬ 
erable  data  has  been  mustered  by  government 
spokesmen  to  support  their  assertions  in  the  form 
of  captured  documentation  and  the  arrest  of  the 
ELN  finance  minister.2'1  Intelligence  received 
front  these  sources  included  a  list  of  ransom 
payments  and  victims,  extortion  schemes 
involving  businesses  and  individuals  and  other 
data  that  revealed  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
information  on  FARC  and  ELN  financing.  The 
intelligence  also  indicated  that  the  two  guerrilla 
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Active  fighting,  shifts  in  borders  and  control  procedures,  a  breakdown  in  group 
affiliations,  and  especially  the  arms  embargo  imposed  on  all  provinces  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia  in  early  fall  1991,  changed  routes  and  priorities  for  smugglers  and  state  institutions 
alike  and  resulted  in  an  innovative  series  of  measures  and  readjustments  being  taken  by 
affected  states  and  criminal  groups.  Arms  trafficking  groups,  in  order  to  acquire  requisite 
military  materiel  and  other  strategic  materials,  began  to  identify  black  and  gray  market 
sources  for  weapons  and  explore  new  routes  for  delivery. 

(SI  equals  approximately  750  pesos).  If  this  is 
multiplied  by  the  eight  fronts  (recognizing  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  this  is  a  meaningful 
exercise),  it  would  total  20  billion  pesos.  While 
not  much  is  known  about  the  insurgents'  rela¬ 
tionship  with  poppy  and  heroin  production, 
there  are  only  some  rough  calculations  that  indi¬ 
cate  this  business  is  growing  at  an  accelerated 
rate  and.  in  terms  of  FARC  income,  already  may 
represent  one  third  of  that  from  coca." 

At  any  rate,  between  coca  and  poppies,  the 
FARC  is  judged  by  some  Colombians  to  gamer 
close  to  70  percent  of  its  income.  All  of  this  has 
caused  Colombian  President  Cesar  Gaviria  Tru¬ 
jillo  to  assert  that  the  insurgents  "have  become 
the  third  dmg  cartel  in  Colombia"  and  that  they 
are  promoting  the  new  heroin  business  as  well/- 
The  conclusion  reached  by  some  analysts  is 
that  profit  has  become  far  more  important  to 


groups  had  become  the  "largest,  best  organized 
and  most  profitable  criminal  activity  in  the 
country."-7  Further,  the  Colombian  authorities 
determined  a  close  correlation  between  the  de¬ 
ployment  of  the  various  guerrilla  fronts  and  the 
centers  of  economic  enterprise  of  one  form  or 
another,  especially  oil.  gold.  coal,  bananas,  coca 
and — most  recently — poppies.-8  Guerrilla  de¬ 
ployment  shitted  to  these  areas  where  revenues 
were  greater.  Guerrillas  reportedly  have  even 
helped  revive  cattle  ranches  when  their  excessive 
expropriation  of  money  has  caused  ranches  to 
become  of  marginal  financial  value. 

The  most  profitable  insurgent  criminal  enter¬ 
prise.  according  to  the  Colombian  police,  mili¬ 
tary  and  government,  is  the  per  gram  charge  for 
coca  leaf,  paste  and  processors.-  According  to 
one  FARC  detector,  his  front  sent  the  secretariat 
in  IWI  some  2.5  billion  pesos  from  this  means 
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The  autonomous  Serbian  province  of 
Kosovo  and  Metohija,  with  a  predominately 
Albanian  ethnic  population  and  strong  sepa¬ 
ratist  leanings,  has  by  many  accounts  some 
of  the  most  active  criminal  groups  in  the 
region,  as  well  as  armed  groups  associated 
with  the  separatist  cause.  Serbian 
authorities— concerned  about  Albanian 
separatist  potential  and  aspirations— have 
been  particularly  vehement  in  denouncing 
what  they  call  Albanian-run  drugs-for-arms 
deals,  together  with  extortion,  kidnapping, 
corrupt  law  enforcement  and  a  variety 
of  economic  crimes. 

the  Colombian  guerrillas  than  ideology  and  that 
peace  negotiations  may  become  more  difficult 
because  "if  the  FARC  and  ELN  effectively 
have  converted  themselves  into  such  profitable 
criminal  enterprises,  how  could  a  process  of 
reincorporation  appear  attractive  to  them?"3-' 
Other  Colombian  spokesmen  have  suggested 
that  the  loss  of  ideological  vigor  and  a  depen¬ 
dence  on  "sharing  the  spoils"  to  maintain  group 
cohesiveness  is  harming  guerrilla  effectiveness 
and  recruiting. ,J 

The  Former  Yugoslavia 

The  continuing  conflicts  in  the  former  Yugo¬ 
slavia  have  had  many  consequences  for  orga¬ 
nized  criminal  activity  of  all  types  to  include,  in 
particular,  the  closer  association  of  many  parties 
in  the  disputes  with  organized  crime.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  pressing  military  requirements,  eco¬ 
nomic  disarray,  the  disruption  of  existing  institu¬ 
tions  and  organizations,  expanded  opportunities 
for  many  types  of  criminal  endeavors  and  the 
potential  for  enormous  criminal  profits,  have  all 
appeared  at  the  same  time.  In  addition,  the  large 
numbers  of  refugees  from  the  conflicts  there, 
coupled  with  large,  existing  emigre  communi¬ 
ties  of  "Yugoslav"  citizens  around  the  world, 
have  provided  a  potential  support  base  and 
infrastructure  abroad  for  drug  and  arms  traffick¬ 
ing,  other  criminal  undertakings  and  terrorist 
activities. 


Yugoslav  criminals,  of  course,  were  quite  ac¬ 
tive  in  a  variety  of  regional  smuggling  activities 
well  before  the  state  began  its  slide  to  dissolu¬ 
tion  and  active  conflict.35  Indeed,  smuggling 
and  banditry  in  many  forms  had  been  a  tradi¬ 
tional  feature  of  the  area  long  before  there  had 
been  a  Yugoslav  state.  Regarding  the  more  seri¬ 
ous  forms  of  organized  crime,  Yugoslavia  had  a 
longstanding  role  in  the  international  heroin 
trade  as  a  part  of  the  Balkan  route  leading  from 
Southwest  Asia,  through  the  Balkans,  to  West¬ 
ern  Europe  and  North  America.  By  the  late 
1980s,  like  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe,  it  had  also 
become  a  stop  on  Latin  American  cocaine  traf¬ 
ficking  routes  as  well. 

As  shooting  conflicts  in  Yugoslavia  devel¬ 
oped — beginning  in  late  June  1991  with  Croat 
and  Slovene  declarations  of  independence — 
traditional  smuggling  routes  were  disrupted. 
Active  fighting,  shifts  in  borders  and  control 
procedures,  a  breakdown  in  group  affiliations, 
and  especially  the  arms  embargo  imposed  on  all 
provinces  of  the  former  Yugoslavia  in  early  fall 
1991.  changed  routes  and  priorities  for  smug¬ 
glers  and  state  institutions  alike  and  resulted  in 
an  innovative  series  of  measures  and  readjust¬ 
ments  being  taken  by  affected  states  and  crimi¬ 
nal  groups.  Amis  trafficking  groups,  in  order  to 
acquire  requisite  military  materiel  and  other 
strategic  materials,  began  to  identify  black  and 
gray  market  sources  for  weapons  and  explore 
new  routes  for  delivery.  There  was  a  reorienta¬ 
tion  of  heroin  trafficking  routes  as  well,  with 
some  of  the  drug  traffic  moving  north  through 
Hungary.  Romania  and  Czechoslovakia.  How¬ 
ever,  a  substantial  heroin  transit  trade  and  new 
distribution  routes  continued  in  Yugoslavia  as 
well,  with  adjustments  made  to  allow  for  dis¬ 
rupted  drug  flows  due  to  armed  clashes. 

Hand-in-hand  with  the  conflict  has  been  the 
further  development  of  a  brisk  trade  in  drugs  and 
arms  jointly,  sometimes  using  the  same  routes, 
couriers  and  transport  means.  Local  mafias  in 
every  former  province  cut  out  territory  for  their 
criminal  activities  and  have  developed  interna¬ 
tional  ties  as  well.  A  feature  of  these  groups  is 
their  ethnic  orientation — Croats,  Serbs,  Alba¬ 
nians,  Montenegrins,  Macedonians  and  others — 
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The  former  Yugoslav  province  of  Macedonia,  where  about  300  US  troops  are 
deployed,  has  been  the  target  of  a  number  of  charges  of  criminal  and  terrorist  activity. 
The  Macedonian  government,  accused  of  sponsoring  heroin  trafficking  and  using  the 
proceeds  to  buy  weapons,  in  turn  charges  Serbs  and  Greeks  with  drug  trafficking, 
to  include  the  Serbian  armed  forces  special  operations  component. 


with  numerous  charges  and  countercharges  ex¬ 
changed  between  the  groups  over  their  alleged 
drug  deals  and  criminal  activities  to  support  the 
armed  actions  of  various  factions.  There  is.  in 
addition,  a  substantial  trade  in  other  scarce  com¬ 
modities  that  yield  high  profits. 

In  Serbia,  increasing  levels  of  violence  have 
accompanied  random  and  mafia  criminal  activi¬ 
ties  in  Belgrade  to  include  drug  trafficking. 
Criminal  groups  increasingly  began  to  compete 
for  spheres  of  influence  and  pursued,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  their  extortion  and  protection  rackets  as  law 
enforcement  efforts  unraveled  amid  the  general 
economic  and  societal  disarray  generated  by  the 
continuing  conflicts.36  Ethnic  Albanians  were 
singled  out  for  their  potential  in  organized  crime 
because  of  their  “patriarchal  ties  to  one  an¬ 
other."37  In  any  event,  criminal  groups  became 
better  armed  and  more  difficult  to  penetrate, 
while  the  police  became  more  corrupt  and  less 
effective.  Some  observers  pointed  to  a  national 
“psychosis"  where  high-profit  state  crime  (the 
sale  of  oil  and  other  high-priced  commodities) 


existed  with  drug  and  arms  trafficking,  protection 
and  extortion,  robberies  and  other  random  and 
organized  crimes  by  a  variety  of  players.38  Ser¬ 
bian  leaders  are  widely  accused  of  direct  involve¬ 
ment  in  these  activities.  As  one  Serbian  source 
noted  in  regard  to  the  political  leadership/'they 
are  not  only  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the 
war.  but  they  are  also  in  a  position  to  maintain  it 
‘so  long  as  it  brings  in  income. '"3y 

The  autonomous  Serbian  province  of  Kosovo 
and  Metohija,  with  a  predominately  Albanian 
ethnic  population  and  strong  separatist  leanings, 
has  by  many  accounts  some  of  the  most  active 
criminal  groups  in  the  region,  as  well  as  armed 
groups  associated  with  the  separatist  cause.40 
Serbian  authorities — concerned  about  Albanian 
separatist  potential  and  aspirations — have  been 
particularly  vehement  in  denouncing  what  they 
call  Albanian-run  drugs-for-arms  deals, 
together  with  extortion,  kidnapping,  corrupt  law 
enforcement  and  a  variety  of  economic  crimes.41 
Albanian  criminal  groups  in  Kosovo  are  report¬ 
edly  deeply  involved  in  narcotics  trafficking  in 
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The  past  few  years  have  seen  an 
increased  internationalization  of  organized 
criminal  activities  with  new,  stronger  linkages 
and  relationships  appearing  that  had  not  been 
observed  or  visible  before. . . .  Organized 
criminal  groups,  often  cohesive,  well  financed 
and  with  access  to  new  technologies  that 
enhance  their  effectiveness,  have 
demonstrated  a  capability  to  thrive  amid  tur- 
moil  and  to  expand  and  shift  their  activities 
rapidly  to  meet  new  requirements. 

particular.  While  they  are  said  to  often  use  eth¬ 
nic  Albanians  to  transport  and  sell  the  drugs, 
they  reportedly  also  use  other  nationalities  as 
well.42  Criminal  links  among  ethnic  Albanians 
in  Serbia,  other  provinces,  and  Albania  itself  are 
widely  noted  as  well.43  The  Italian  Mafia  and 
other  groups  are  reportedly  competing  for  influ¬ 
ence  and  a  share  of  the  market  at  Albanian  ports 
such  as  Durrazo,  while  Italian  police  believe  that 
Albanians  are  actively  working  Western  narcot¬ 
ics  trafficking  routes.44 

Montenegro,  which  remains  aligned  in  a  fed¬ 
eral  "Yugoslav"  state  with  Serbia,  is  by  most 
accounts  a  hotbed  of  smuggling,  particularly 
along  the  Adriatic  coast.  Hydrofoils  and  other 
boats  are  said  to  trade  illegally  in  profitable 
items  such  as  tobacco,  as  well  as  the  major  com¬ 
modities  of  heroin,  arms  and  ammunition.45 
New  banking  and  commercial  establishments 
have  been  set  up  in  Montenegro  (and  elsewhere) 
to  facilitate  the  illegal  deals.  As  one  specialist  in 
Belgrade  noted  about  the  role  of  organized 
crime  in  the  conflicts,  "under  conditions  where 
an  expensive  war  is  being  waged  at  any  price, 
expenses  cannot  be  covered  by  the  real  imple¬ 
mentation  of  national  economies,  so  that  states 
in  the  territory  of  the  former  Yugoslavia  are 
accepting  crime  as  a  source  of  funding  and 
emerging  as  partners  of  the  underworld."46 

Croatian  citizens  living  abroad  are  widely 
reported  to  participate  in  arms  purchasing  and 
drug  trafficking  deals  in  behalf  of  the  Croatian 
state  and  for  personal  profit  as  well.47  Serbian 
reports,  which  put  the  worst  face  on  alleged 
Croatian  amis  trafficking,  have  drawn  strong 


Croatian  protests.  Nevertheless,  such  charges 
have  continued  and  accelerated.  One  report 
from  Belgrade,  for  example,  alleged  that  emigre 
Croat  "communities"  in  Latin  America  are  play¬ 
ing  an  active  role  in  supporting  Croatian  military 
forces  through  arms  and  drug  trafficking.  Drugs 
are  reportedly  sent  from  Latin  America  to  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  where  profits  then  are  used  to  pur¬ 
chase  arms  for  Croat  forces.4* 

The  former  Yugoslav  province  of  Macedonia, 
where  about  300  US  troops  are  deployed,  has 
been  the  target  of  a  number  of  charges  of  crimi¬ 
nal  and  terrorist  activity.  The  Macedonian  gov¬ 
ernment,  accused  of  sponsoring  heroin  traffick¬ 
ing  and  using  the  proceeds  to  buy  weapons,  in 
turn  charges  Serbs  and  Greeks  with  drug  traf¬ 
ficking,  to  include  the  Serbian  anned  forces  spe¬ 
cial  operations  component 49  The  acknowledged 
presence  of  heroin  and  "ecstasy"  laboratories  on 
the  territory  of  Macedonia  are  attributed  to  out¬ 
side  schemes  by  the  Macedonian  media.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Internal  Macedonian  Revolutionary 
Organization-Democratic  Party  of  Macedonian 
National  Unity  (VMRO-DPMNE)  terrorist 
organization  (dedicated  to  creating  a  greater 
Macedonia  that  includes  territory  from  neighbor¬ 
ing  states),  are  also  said  to  be  deeply  involved  in 
drug  trafficking  in  cooperation  w  ith  the  Macedo- 
nian-Albanian  drug  mafia  and  Serbian  traffick¬ 
ers.50  Macedonia,  while  well  situated  to  traffic  in 
Turkish  heroin,  is  also  an  opium  poppy  cultiv  ator 
as  well.  Poppy  cultivation  is  a  legal  revenue- 
producing  undertaking  in  Macedonia  for  phar¬ 
maceutical  sales  (about  1 .600  hectares  in  the  fall 
of  1992).  Even  assuming  that  clandestine  poppy 
crops  did  not  exist,  the  potential  for  illegal  diver¬ 
sion  of  opium  products  would  be  substantial.-'1 

According  to  a  Slovene  Ministry  of  Internal 
Affairs  official.  Slovenia  is  well  on  its  way  to 
developing  its  own  "classic  underground."1'2 
Criminal  activities  on  Slovenian  territory  are 
international  in  nature  and  include  drug  and  amis 
mafficking,  protection,  extortion  and  other  "tradi¬ 
tional''  organized  crime.  Illustrating  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  drug  and  amis  nude  w  as  the  Deceniivr 
1992  arrest  by  Italian  police  of  two  Slovene  citi¬ 
zens  with  II  automatic  weapons,  1.000  9mm 
rounds  and  a  silencer.  The  arrested  traffickers 
were  thought  to  be  part  of  a  Cniatian-Slovenc- 
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Italian  drug  and  arms  smuggling  route  to  die  Ital¬ 
ian  Mafia  and  other  criminal  groups.5-^ 

Bosnia,  as  a  center  of  continuing  active  con¬ 
flict,  and  as  a  consequence  of  its  geographic  loca¬ 
tion,  has  been  particularly  hard  hit  by  the  arms 
embargo,  local  transportation  blockades  and  the 
besieged  status  of  Muslim  forces  and  populations 
in  particular.  Materiel  support  to  Bosnian  Mus¬ 
lims  from  Islamic  states  abroad  has  been  widely 
rumored,  but  organized  crime  seems  to  have  been 
of  far  greater  consequence.S4  That  is.  even  with 
the  hardships,  atrocities  and  extreme  military 
difficulties,  criminal  organizations  and  elements 
are  charged  with  influencing  the  course  of  opera¬ 
tions.  The  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  Army 
of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  (Sefer  Halilovic),  for 
example,  pointed  to  the  existence  of  "an  assorted 
criminal-political  mob"  composed  of  Serbian. 
Croatian  and  Muslim  members.  He  charged  that 
even  Muslim  criminals  had  an  interest  in  keeping 
Sarajevo  under  siege  in  order  to  ensure  criminal 
profits,55  The  charge  echoes  that  heard  in  other 
states  of  the  former  Yugoslavia,  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  in  far  more  distant  areas. 

There  are  several  judgments  that  seem  justi¬ 
fied  from  the  examples  addressed  above.  First, 
the  past  few  years  have  seen  an  increased  inter¬ 
nationalization  of  organized  criminal  activities 
with  new,  stronger  linkages  and  relationships 
appearing  that  had  not  been  observed  or  visible 
before.  In  addition,  there  is  an  evolving  associa¬ 
tion  of  organized  crime  with  insurgencies,  eth- 
nonational  conflict  and  terrorism  that  seems 
more  widespread  than  was  the  case  just  a  few 
years  ago.  This  is  centered  principally  on  the 
more  aggressive  and  sophisticated  financing  of 
activities  and  perhaps  a  change  in  the  motivation 
of  groups  from  ideology  and  a  desire  for  power, 
to  an  emphasis  on  profit.  Organized  criminal 
groups,  often  cohesive,  well  financed  and  with 
access  to  new  technologies  that  enhance  their 
effectiveness,  have  demonstrated  a  capability  to 
thrive  amid  turmoil  and  to  expand  and  shift  their 
activities  rapidly  to  meet  new  requirements. 

Criminal  activity  founded  primarily  on  eth- 
nonational  linkages,  is  particularly  disruptive  in 
areas  where  state  institutions  are  fragile,  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  limited  and  interethnic  tensions 
high.  The  vastly  expanded  international  crimi- 


Regional  and  international  organized 
crime  increasingly  influences  the  stability, 
effectiveness  and  reliability  of  foreign 
regimes  and  institutions.  Considering 
reported  criminal  activities  associated  with 
the  former  Yugoslavia’s  or  former  Soviet 
Union’s  ethnonattonal  conflicts,  for 
example,  would  seem  essential  for  evaluating 
the  reliability  of  individual  participants  and 
their  institutions.  This  is  true  as  well  for 
assessing  the  type  and  quality  of  military 
and  law  enforcement  cooperation. 

nal  worlds  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former 
Soviet  Union  alone — notable  for  the  ethnic 
character  of  some  criminal  groups — represent 
substantial  costs  for  the  states  most  immediately 
involved  and  for  those  other  nations  affected. 
As  concern  grows  around  the  world  about 
unprecedented  population  migrations,  the  crimi¬ 
nal  (as  well  as  terrorist)  content  of  some  of  these 
population  shifts  will  emerge — justifiably  or 
not — as  more  visible  local  and  regional  issues. 

All  of  this  changes  the  environment  in  which 
many  kinds  of  "military  operations  other  than 
war"  may  take  place.  In  this  regard,  interna¬ 
tional  organized  crime  will  become  increasingly 
visible  as  a  factor  in  broadened  "threat  assess¬ 
ments"  in  specific  states  and  regions  to  include 
the  security  and  operations  of  US  military  bases 
abroad  and  the  effectiveness  and  reliability  of 
states  in  regional  security  roles,  such  as  Andean 
Ridge  countries.  Eastern  European  states  and 
states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Regional  and 
international  organized  crime  increasingly  in¬ 
fluences  the  stability,  effectiveness  and  reliabil¬ 
ity  of  foreign  regimes  and  institutions.  Consid¬ 
ering  reported  criminal  activities  associated  with 
the  former  Yugoslavia's  or  former  Soviet 
Union's  ethnonational  conflicts,  for  example, 
would  seem  essential  for  evaluating  the  reliabil¬ 
ity  of  individual  participants  and  their  institu¬ 
tions.  This  is  true  as  well  for  assessing  the  type 
and  quality  of  military  and  law  enforcement 
cooperation  and  interaction  deemed  desirable  or 
most  effective  and  levels  of  support  and  huma¬ 
nitarian  assistance  provided  to  stales  in  many 
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areas  of  the  world.  Shifting  developments  in 
drug,  arms  and  strategic  material  trafficking  that 
affect  the  United  States  (and  allies)  directly 
should  be  considered  more  closely  in  broadened 
threat  assessments  as  well. 

To  a  great  extent,  planning  and  executing  post¬ 
conflict  activities  may  benefit  from  considering 
any  organized  crime  dimensions  involved.  The 
aftermath  of  Operation  Just  Cause  in  Panama 
and  a  requirement  to  deal  with  developing  nar¬ 
cotrafficking  activities  and  the  post-cease-fire 
training  of  Salvadoran  armed  forces  elements 
are  two  earlier  cases  in  point.  US  humanitarian 
assistance  and  peacekeeping  missions  in  Soma¬ 
lia  and  potential  US  peace  support  roles  in  Bos¬ 
nia  are  current  and  more  pressing  possibilities. 

Organized  crime  considerations  may  require 
more  attention  in  overall  “campaign  planning” 
for  foreign  security  assistance  programs  involv¬ 
ing  military,  law  enforcement  and  other  US  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  in  support  of  US  policies 
abroad.  International  organized  crime  is  clearly 
a  potential  factor  in  many  decisions  regarding 
the  type  and  quantities  of  foreign  aid  that  should 
be  provided:  the  structure  of  the  “Country  Team" 
in  US  embassies,  and  other  kinds  of  support  pro¬ 
vided  in  and  out  of  the  host  country.  For  exam¬ 


ple.  US  Southern  Command’s  strategy  explic¬ 
itly  focuses  on  eliminating  threats  to  regional 
security:  strengthening  democratic  institutions; 
supporting  continued  economic  and  social  prog¬ 
ress:  curtailing  drug  cultivation  and  trafficking; 
guaranteeing  US  access  to  the  region;  strength¬ 
ening  bilateral  relations;  and  other  specific 
goals.  All  of  these,  as  evident  from  the  specific 
examples  discussed  earlier,  are  adversely 
affected  by  expanded  organized  criminal  activi¬ 
ties.  Many  specific  illustrations  of  how  orga¬ 
nized  crime  potentially  affects  planning  for  the 
five  operational  categories  of  military  opera¬ 
tions  other  than  war  are  evident,  in  which  the 
illegal  diversion  of  resources,  criminal  violence 
and  other  criminal  undertakings  undermine  the 
effectiveness  or  intent  of  US  programs.  How¬ 
ever  analysts  might  argue  the  particulars  of  any 
specific  issue  or  activity.  US  interests  and  those 
of  our  allies  and  friends  seem  increasingly  af¬ 
fected  by  security  concerns  that  are  shaped  sub¬ 
stantially  by  organized  crime.  This  seems  at  a 
minimum  to  require  a  more  careful  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  impact  of  international  organized 
crime  on  operations  other  than  war  assumptions, 
planning  and  execution  in  a  threat  environment 
that  is  still  rapidly  evolving.  MR 
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1  See  US  Army  FteW  Manual  (FM)  100-5.  Operations  (Washington,  DC 
Headquarters.  Department  of  the  Army.  June  1 993)  for  an  overview  of  operations 
other  than  war.  and  FM  100-20- Air  Force  Pamphlet  3-20.  Military  Operations 
in  Low  Intensity  Conflict  (Washington  DC  Headquarters.  Departments  of  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force,  5  December  1090)  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  tow- 
intensity  conflict  (UC)  the  earlier  designation  of  what  is  now  called  operations 
other  than  war 
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works  that  deal  with  these  problems  are  National  Strategy  information  Center. 
Dangerous  Links  Terrorism.  Crime,  Ethnic  and  Religious  Conflict  Alter  the 
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sha.  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  Gray  Area  Phenomenon  and  the  New 
World  Disorder  Low  Intensity  Conflict  and  Law  Enforcement  (Autumn 
1993) 212-226 
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combatant  evacuation  operations,  recovery,  attacks  and  raids,  freedom  of  naviga 
ton  and  protection  of  shipping,  secunty  assistance  surges,  peace  enforcement, 
support  to  US  civil  authorities  surveillance  and  reconnaissance  operations  man 
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4  As  set  out  m  National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States  'Washington. 
DC  Government  Printing  Office  [GPO).  August  1991)  as  well  as  the  tar  more  gen 
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tions  that  produce  or  smuqgte  illicit  drugs  tor  the  U  S  market  '  In  addrtion.  it 
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trafficking  National  Secunty  Strategy  of  the  United  States  (Washington.  DC 
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l  saw  a  familiar  figure,  gray-haired,  straight- 
hacked.  riding  a  bicy  cle  down  Route  Nationale. 
It  was  my  friend  the  Senatorial  Candidate.  He 
dismounted.  "Well,  what  do  you  think  of  our  little 
election?"  heasked.  "Have  the  ballots  arrived?” 
I  said  yes.  " We'll  see  how  long  they  last."  he  said. 
"They're  only  made  of  paper"  Then  he  para¬ 
phrased  a  famous  proverb.  . . .  "Bitten  se  papye. 
bayonet  se  fe."  he  said.  The  ballot  is  made  of 
paper,  but  the  bayonet  is  made  of  iron.1 

Why  is  little  Haiti  important  to  the  United 
States?  The  size  of  Maryland,  and  with 
less  than  seven  million  people.  Haiti  is  a  nation  of 
abject  poverty  suffering  a  negative  growth  rate  in 
gross  domestic  product.2  Its  national  history, 
replete  with  tyrants  and  dictators,  and  its  voodoo 
culture  influenced  by  the  slavery  experience  of 
the  18th  century,  have  contributed  to  Haiti’s 
impoverishment  and  a  succession  of  incompetent 
and  dishonest  governments.2 

Although  the  island  of  Hispaniola  (shared  by 
Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic)  is  close  to 
the  US  mainland,  and  closer  still  to  Cuba,  the 
strategic  location  of  Hispaniola  no  longer 
seems  important  in  a  post-Soviet  era  that  is 
witnessing  the  decay  of  Fidel  Castro's  socialist 
experiment. 

Yet.  one  million  Haitians  residing  in  the  United 
States  represent  reason  enough  to  elevate  Haiti's 
troubled  situation  to  national  prominence.4  The 
cultural  ties  of  a  large,  black  minority  in  the 
United  States  to  friends  and  relatives  in  Haiti 
have  brought  attention  to  Haiti,  just  as  our  tradi¬ 
tional  trans-Atlantic  linkages  with  Europe  have 


often  placed  European  issues  in  the  national  spot¬ 
light.2  Also,  in  Haiti  there  are  approximately 
8.000  US  citizens,  plus  related  Haitians.6 

US  National  Interests  in  Haiti 

National  security  adviser  Anthony  Lake  has 
said  that  US  foreign  policy  under  President  Bill 
Clinton's  administration  will  be  guided  by  the 
concepts  of  strengthening  democracies,  fostering 
new  democracies,  promoting  free  market  econo¬ 
mies  and  fostering  humanitarian  agendas.  Haiti's 
situation  falls  squarely  within  the  last  three  areas. 

A  further  perspective  is  added  by  Donna  Hri- 
nak.  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  state  for  Carib¬ 
bean  and  Mexican  Affairs,  who  advises  that  our 
interests  in  Haiti  stem  from  a  sense  of  "human¬ 
itarian  obligation."  concern  for  the  potential  refu¬ 
gee  deluge  and  the  transiting  of  illicit  drugs 
through  Haiti  to  the  United  States.  She  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
that  US  concerns  in  Haiti  lay  at  two  levels;  first, 
humanitarian  obligation,  then  the  “direct,  mate¬ 
rial  impact  on  other  areas  of  interest  to  us."7 

The  Haitian  "boat  people"  vividly  illustrate  the 
potential  for  material  impact  on  the  United 
States.  The  large  community  of  Haitians  in  the 
United  States  is  a  magnet  that  draws  other  Hai¬ 
tians  who  have  remained  behind  suffering  eco¬ 
nomic  hardship  and  political  turmoil. 

The  impact  of  thousands  of  Haitians  in  south 
Florida — still  recovering  from  the  devastation  of 
Hurricane  Andrew  18  months  after  it  struck — 
could  overwhelm  state  and  county  services.8  By 
implication.  Hrinak's  concerns  for  the  "material 
impact"  suggests  it  is  in  US  interests  to  help 
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make  Haiti  a  tolerable  environment — and 
encourage  Haitians  to  stay  in  Haiti. 

Haiti's  use  as  a  drug  transshipment  country 
constitutes  another  dimension  of  the  drug  threat  to 
the  United  States.  In  1 992.  one  metric  ton  of  co¬ 
caine  was  seized  by  Haitian  authorities,  suggest¬ 
ing  a  cocaine  throughput  from  Colombia  to  the 
United  States  that  is  well  above  liuee  tons  annu¬ 
ally.9  Using  Dominican  passports,  an  estimated 
2,500  Colombians  have  infiltrated  Haiti  to  orga¬ 
nize  the  drug  trade.  In  addition,  the  added  corrup¬ 
tion  that  drugs  have  brought  to  Haiti’s  predomi¬ 
nant  power — the  Haitian  military — compound 
the  problems  of  professionalizing  the  Haitian 
Armed  Forces  (FAd'H)  and  implementing  effec¬ 
tive  nation  assistance  programs  in  the  country.'0 

The  situation  in  Haiti  and  US  interests  there 
suggest  strategic  objectives  which  might  be  the 
basis  for  military  operations  requiring  military 
resources.  US  military  forces  could  be  tasked  to 
assist  in  several  areas: 

•  Supporting  new  democratic  government. 

•  Encouraging  respect  for  human  rights. 

•  Developing  the  economy  and  infrastructure. 

•  Professionalizing  government  institutions. 

•  Supporting  law  enforcement  efforts  to 
counter  drug  trafficking. 

In  the  years  ahead,  US  forces  may  well  find 
themselves  in  Haiti  as  part  of  the  UN  Haiti  Assis¬ 
tance  Group,  now  beginning  its  mission  to  assist 
the  government  of  Haiti.  Then.  too.  US  civilian 
and  military  planners  must  consider  a  range  of 
US  unilateral  actions,  seemingly  unlikely  for  the 
moment.  To  assist  with  an  appreciation  of  Haiti, 
what  follows  is  a  description  of  Haiti  today  and  a 
linkage  of  Haiti's  situation  to  potential  US  mili¬ 
tary  contingencies. 

Haiti  Today 

“Everything  has  fallen  apart’""  The  un¬ 
settled  political  situation  since  Jean-Claude 
Duvalier  fled  Haiti  in  1986  and  the  sinking  eco¬ 
nomic  vitality,  exacerbated  by  the  US  embargo 
since  fall  1991,  have  left  Haiti  in  disarray. 

In  Port-au-Prince  and  other  built-up  areas, 
electricity  is  produced  only  10  hours  a  day,  and 
nonpotable  water  is  available  about  one  hour  a 


About  10  percent  of  Haiti’s  pop¬ 
ulation  suffer  from  tuberculosis.  Syphilis , 
gonorrhea,  viral  hepatitis,  typhoid  fever, 
malaria  and  acute  diarrheal  disease  are 
endemic  in  the  population.  There  is  no 
viable  medical  infrastructure  to  provide  care 
on  a  nationwide  basis,  although  private, 
internationally  funded  hospitals . . .  provide 
help  to  local  people.  Health  care  through  the 
four-tier  system  (State  University  Hospital, 
regional  hospital,  commune  health  center 
and  dispensary)  is  ineffective. 

day.  Garbage  is  collected  intermittently  and 
transportation  is  difficult.  Though  seemingly 
chaotic  to  people  experienced  with  modem  mass 
transit,  the  brightly  colored  jitneys  and  tap-taps 
work  well  enough  to  service  Haiti's  limited  infra¬ 
structure.  Roads  throughout  the  nation  are  in  dis¬ 
repair  to  the  extent  that  vehicles  cannot  negotiate 
the  potholes  without  suffering  damage  to  tires  and 
suspension — and  the  embargo  ensured  that  repair 
parts  are  out  of  reach. 

While  there  are  no  apparent  cases  of  starva¬ 
tion.  there  is  malnutrition.  ;tnd  deaths  among  the 
very  young  can  be  traced  to  sanitation,  diet,  a  lack 
of  available  medical  care  and  pharmaceutical 
products. 1  - 

A  Sick  Nation 

Haiti  is  a  nation  of  sick  people.  About  10  per¬ 
cent  of  Haiti's  population  (over  half  a  million 
people)  suffer  from  tuberculosis.1'  Syphilis, 
gonorrhea,  viral  hepatitis,  typhoid  fever,  malaria 
and  acute  diarrheal  disease  are  endemic  in  the 
population.  There  is  no  viable  medical  infra¬ 
structure  to  provide  care  on  a  nationw  ide  basis, 
although  private,  internationally  funded  hospitals 
such  as  I'Hopital  Albert  Seweitzer  at  Descha- 
pellcs  (in  the  Artibonite  valley.  38  air  miles  north 
of  Port-au-Prince)  provide  help  to  local  people. 
Health  care  through  the  four-tier  system  (State 
University  Hospital,  regional  hospital,  commune 
health  center  and  dispensary)  is  ineffective. 

The  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome 
(AIDS)  has  become  a  serious  problem  in  Haiti. 
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The  killing  that  attended  Jean-Claude 
Duvalier’s  fall  in  1986,  then  Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide’s  accession  to  power,  the  period 
after  his  popular  election  in  December  1990 
and  again  as  he  returned  to  power  in  fall 
1993,  reflects  the  intensity  by  which  politics 
are  practiced  in  the  island  nation.  That 
politics  determine  the  distribution  of  scarce 
resources  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in 
Haiti,  where  there  is  little  of  anything  to 
go  around  and  little  to  be  shared. 


though  it  is  estimated  that  perhaps  only  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  AIDS  cases  are  reported,  and  AIDS 
statistics  are  imprecise.  According  to  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Epidemiology  Centre  (CAREC),  the  num¬ 
ber  of  AIDS  cases  in  Haiti  was  set  at  1 2.000  in 
1989.  with  40  percent  of  the  cases  afflicting 
women.14  At  the  start  of  1993.  in  Guantanamo 
Naval  Base.  Cuba,  where  Haitian  "boat  people" 
were  held  pending  resolution  of  their  immigra¬ 
tion  status,  most  of  the  remaining  adult  Haitians 
were  HIV  positive;  of  the  last  179  remaining 
migrants,  153  were  HIV  positive.1'’  Within  Haiti 
today,  about  9  percent  of  the  people  are  now 
infected  with  the  virus.11’  Haiti  could  have  well 
over  half  a  million  people  who  are  now  HIV  pos¬ 
itive. 

Abject  Poverty 

"Misery  in  another  country'  is  prosperity  in 
Haiti."  counseled  a  father  to  a  young  man  ready 
to  depart  on  a  boat  to  Miami.1 '  In  Haiti,  wealth 
is  concentrated  in  only  4.5  percent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.1*  About  90  percent  of  the  population  sur¬ 
vive  on  about  SI 00  a  year. 14  Unemployment 
runs  above  50  percent. 

Unable  to  afford  building  materials  and  fuel 
for  cooking,  the  p<x>r  have  cut  down  trees  to  build 
huts  or  to  make  charcoal  to  sell.  But  straddling 
the  hurricane  belt.  Haiti  is  subject  to  severe 
storms,  and  the  resulting  deforestation  (nearly 
total )  has  caused  extensive  erosion.  This  has  hurt 
agriculture  and  the  fishing  industry.  Following 
heavy  rains,  the  waters  around  the  island  become 


muddied,  killing  the  fish  as  the  countryside  is 
washed  into  the  sea. 

Many  people  who  have  not  been  able  to  earn 
a  living  in  the  countryside  have  fled  to  the  capital 
city  of  Port-au-Prince,  crowding  into  and 
expanding  the  slum  areas,  thus  increasing 
their  vulnerability  to  a  myriad  of  diseases. 
Life  expectancy  in  Haiti  is  52  years. 

About  95  percent  of  the  population  is  black, 
while  the  remaining  5  percent  are  mainly  mulat¬ 
tos  or  Caucasian.  This  small  group  of  light- 
skinned  people  controls  approximately  95  per¬ 
cent  of  the  country's  wealth.21’ 

The  Politics  of  Haiti 

Haitian  politics  are  rough.  The  killing  that 
attended  Jean-Claude  Duvalier's  fall  in  1986. 
then  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide's  accession  to 
power,  the  period  after  his  popular  election  in 
December  1990  and  again  as  he  returned  to 
power  in  fall  1993.  reflects  the  intensity  by  w  hich 
politics  are  practiced  in  the  island  nation.  That 
politics  determine  the  distribution  of  scarce 
resourees  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  Haiti, 
where  there  is  little  of  anything  to  go  around  and 
little  to  be  shared.  The  competition  between  the 
Haitian  armed  forces  and  Aristide's  Luvalas 
(avalanche)  movement,  between  blacks  and 
mulattos,  wealthy  business  people  and  the  dirt- 
poor.  and  even  the  Haitian  and  his  failing  envi¬ 
ronment  characterize  a  Haitian  style  of  zero-sum 
politics  —and  nearly  everyone  is  the  loser. 

Elections  have  not  been  held  routinely,  and 
political  parties  are  not  well  organized.  The  par¬ 
ties  typically  provide  a  focal  point  for  galvaniz¬ 
ing  support  around  a  charismatic  personage.21 
Real  power  has  often  centered  on  the  country's 
leader  and  a  small  elite,  who  have  used  a  system 
of  counterbalances  to  prevent  a  coup. 

Such  a  coup  in  1986  forced  Duvalier  out  of 
Haiti,  and  with  international  pressure,  a  National 
Council  of  Government  (CNG)  was  formed. 
With  the  CNG  came  a  period  of  fraudulent  elec¬ 
tions.  repressive  dictatorships  and  paper  pres¬ 
idencies.  which  brought  little  help  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  spawned  during  Duvalier's  regime.  PoweT 
continued  to  reside  with  the  wealthy  few  and  the 
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Unable  to  afford  building  materials  and  fuel  for  cooking,  the  poor  have  cut  down  trees  to  build 
huts  or  to  make  charcoal  to  sell.  But  straddling  the  hurricane  belt,  Haiti  is  subject  to  severe 
storms,  and  the  resulting  deforestation  (nearly  total)  has  caused  extensive  erosion.  This  has 
hurt  agriculture  and  the  fishing  industry.  Following  heavy  rains,  the  waters  around  the  island 
become  muddied,  killing  the  fish  as  the  countryside  is  washed  into  the  sea. 


military.  The  ronton  nuikouts.  the  22.000-strong 
militia  that  directed  the  repression  under  Duval- 
ier.  began  to  fade  from  power.  Finally  in  March 

1990.  Court  of  Cassation  (Supreme  Court)  Judge 
Ertha  Pascal-Trouillot  became  provisional  presi¬ 
dent  to  ov  ersee  presidential  elections. 

The  first  true  democratic  election  in  Haiti's 
history  was  held  on  16  December  1990.  w  ith  the 
help  of  1 ,500  observers  from  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (OAS).  Aristide  of  the  National 
Front  for  Change  and  Democracy  party,  was 
elected  to  the  presidency.  His  campaign  theme  of 
working  together  to  assure  open  government  and 
human  rights  captured  the  people's  support. 

After  a  failed  coup  in  January.  Aristide  was 
sworn  in  as  president  of  Haiti  on  7  Febiuary 

1991.  Within  seven  months,  on  30  September, 
the  military  deposed  Aristide.  The  coup  appears 
on  the  surface  as  a  clash  between  Aristide  and  the 
armed  forces'  leadership.  Each  side  has  accused 
the  other  of  seeking  dictatorial  powers,  crushing 


democracy  in  Haiti  and  using  violence  to  further 
its  goals. 

Brigadier  General  Raoul  Cedras.  who  took 
control  of  the  enlisted  rebellion  against  Aristide, 
said  that  the  president  w  as  an  apprentice  dictator 
who  was  forming  his  own  security  service  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  ronton  nuikouts  of  the  Duvalier 
period.--  This  force  of  56  members,  trained  by 
an  American,  two  Frenchmen  and  two  Swiss, 
was  said  to  he  the  core  of  an  unlaw  ful  paramili¬ 
tary  force.  Certainly,  the  military  establishment 
feared  for  its  own  security  as  Aristide  began  to 
make  changes  in  the  leadership  of  the  FAd'H  and 
as  he  began  movement  to  create  a  separate  police 
force. 

After  the  coup,  the  United  States,  with  UN 
support,  pul  in  place  an  economic  embargo  to 
force  the  return  of  Aristide.  Among  the  United 
States,  the  European  Community.  France.  Japan 
anti  Canada,  aid  programs  anti  packages  totaling 
approximately  $400  million  were  suspended. 
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Regardless  of  Haiti’s  continuing  political 
turmoil  and  the  limited  capabilities  of 
theFAd’H,  elements  of  the  US  military 
will  have  an  important  role  to  play  in 
helping  the  Haitian  people.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  our  RCs  that  are  composed  of 
people  and  units  of  unique  and  essential 
skills  that  can  be  used  in  Haiti. 

Finally,  on  3  July  1993,  with  the  help  of  a  UN 
negotiating  team  and  the  support  of  France,  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Venezuela,  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  signed  by  Aristide  and  Cedras.  Under 
this  plan.  Aristide  would  nominate  a  new  prime 
minister  (Robert  Mah'al).  who  would  then  be 
accepted  by  the  Haitian  parliament.  After  the 
Haitian  parliament  approved  an  amnesty  law  for 
the  military  involved  in  the  coup  against  Aristide, 
Cedras,  Police  Chief  Michel  Francois  and  other 
military  leaders  would  resign.  Aristide  would 
then  appoint  new  military  leadership.  The  police 
force  would  be  reorganized  as  a  civilian  agency 
not  under  the  command  of  the  armed  forces. 
Finally.  Aristide  would  return  to  Haiti  on  30 
October  1993. 

Resolution  of  Haiti's  devastating  problems 
depends  upon  how  well  Haitians  are  able  to  get 
beyond  the  reestablishment  of  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  and  proceed  with  the  business  of  social 
and  economic  recovery  . 

The  FAd’H 

The  military  traditionally  has  been  a  critical 
factor  for  maintaining  power  within  Haiti.  The 
FAd'H  and  security  forces  of  about  8,1(X)  active 
duty  personnel  (9(X)  officers  ;ind  senior  noncom¬ 
missioned  officers  and  7.200  enlisted)  include 
some  6,2(X)  in  the  army,  a  small  navy  and  air 
corps  of  around  3(X)  people  each,  plus  1 .300  civil 
police  in  Port-au-Prince,  and  a  handful  of  other 
security  specialists  in  firefighting,  customs  and 
immigration  positions. 

Notable  units  include  the  Headquarters  De¬ 
fense  Force  (formerly  Presidential  Guard)  of  live 
infantry  companies,  and  an  independent  heavy 
weapons  company  (mortars,  armored  vehicles. 


artillery),  all  located  in  and  around  Port-au- 
Prince.  The  metropolitan  police  have  10  compa¬ 
nies  (and  other  units  such  as  anti-gang)  located  in 
the  capital,  responsible  for  routine  police  activi¬ 
ties  such  as  maintaining  order  and  traffic  control, 
as  well  as  countering  drug  smuggling. 

The  FAd'H  is  organized  into  nine  military 
departments  and  the  metropolitan  (Port-au- 
Prince)  region  to  reflect  the  geographic  regions  of 
the  country.  Command  of  the  FAd'H  is  central¬ 
ized  in  the  General  Staff  Headquarters  and  in  the 
nine  department  headquarters.  Each  department 
is  divided  into  districts  that  correspond  to  com¬ 
pany  areas  of  responsibility.  Because  the  FAd'H 
has  administered  the  nation  al  the  departmental 
and  the  rural  communal  section  levels,  the  mili¬ 
tary  has  traditionally  enjoyed  great  influence  over 
the  daily  activities  of  the  Haitian  people. 

The  Haitian  army  has  depended  on  foreign 
arms  imports.  The  result  is  an  arsenal  of  old  and 
ineffective  equipment  from  many  countries,  such 
as  five  V-150  light  armored  vehicles  (the  most 
mobile  and  effective  system  in  the  FAd'H).  plus 
assorted  small  amts  and  mortars  (for  example, 
two  90mm  guns  and  three  20mm  machine- 
guns).-4  The  air  corps  has  but  two  dozen  varied 
fixed-wing  aircraft  and  about  eight  helicopters 
(usually  inoperative),  representing  no  serious 
threat  in  the  Caribbean.  However,  these  limited 
systems  give  the  tinned  forces  sufficient  clout  to 
maintain  internal  security,  their  traditional 
role.  In  the  Haitian  experience,  the  military  has 
been  designed  to  maintain  complete  power  in  a 
single  person,  and  it  remains  adequate  for  the 
task. 

There  continue  to  be  credible  reports  that  in¬ 
volve  members  of  the  military  (and  police)  in 
narcotrafficking.  Haiti's  ptxir  communications 
and  transportation  infrastructure,  plus  the  inef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  military,  police  and  judicial 
systems,  have  created  conditions  wherein  trans¬ 
shipment  of  illicit  drugs  is  difficult  to  control. 
Reports  show  that  there  have  been  some  in¬ 
creases  in  air  anti  surface  drug  shipments  to  Haiti 
in  the  past  few  years.  Equally  disturbing  is  the 
report  of  the  "increased  use  of  crack  cocaine  by 
military  personnel."'’5'  This  suggests  that  some 
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The  Haitian  army  has  depended  on  foreign  arms  imports.  The  result  is  an  arsenal 
of  old  and  ineffective  equipment  from  many  countries,  such  as  five  V- 150  light  armored 
vehicles  plus  assorted  small  arms  and  mortars  (for  example,  two  90mm  guns  and  three  20mm 
machineguns). . . .  However,  these  limited  systems  give  the  armed  forces  sufficient  clout  to 
maintain  internal  security.  ...In  the  Haitian  experience,  the  military  has  been  designed  to 
maintain  complete  power  in  a  single  person,  and  it  remains  adequate  for  the  task. 


military  personnel  are  being  paid  in  kind  by 
Colombian  narcotraffickers  tor  facilitating 
drug  transshipments  to  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere. 

The  US  Military  Connection 

Regardless  of  Haiti's  continuing  political  tur¬ 
moil  and  the  limited  capabilities  of  the 
FAd'H.  elements  of  the  I  S  military  will  have  an 
important  role  to  play  in  helping  the  Haitian 
people.  This  is  especially  true  of  our  Reserve 
Components  (RCs)  that  are  composed  of  people 
and  units  of  unique  and  essential  skills  that  can  be 
used  in  Haiti.  The  advent  of  the  UN  Haiti  Assis¬ 
tance  Group  (HAG)  of  some  1.270  people  gives 
US  personnel  and  units  an  opportunity  to  make 
significant  contributions  to  a  combined  nation 
assistance  effort.  Initial  US  participation  in  the 
HAG  started  October  I W3  with  about  600  engi¬ 
neers.  linguists,  medical  specialists,  trainers  and 
civil  affairs  personnel.  However  the  tumultuous 
political  situation  in  Haiti  has  put  this  on  hold. 


Whatever  the  near-  or  long-term  success  of 
the  HAG.  prudent  US  military  planners  must 
consider  a  range  of  military  requirements  that 
might  apply  to  the  situation  in  Haiti.  These  might 
include  noncombatant  evacuation  operations 
(NEO).  peacekeeping  or  peace  enforcement,  as 
well  as  civil-military  operations  for  assisting 
Haiti. 

Noncombatant  Evacuation 

Tire  objective  of  NEO  is  to  move  l  S  civilians 
and  third  country  nationals  from  locations  in 
Haiti,  w  here  their  lives  could  he  threatened,  to 
safe  areas  such  as  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Puerto  Rico  or  Florida.  Ideally.  NEO  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  permissive  environment.  A  hostile 
situation  calling  for  the  evacuation  of  l  'S  citizens 
would  involve  a  "swift  insertion  of  a  foree  and 
temporary  occupation  of  an  objective  followed 
by  ;i  planned  rapid  withdrawal."^’  Given  the 
unstable  political  situation,  condition  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  and  the  difficult  terrain,  this  confruency 
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The  employment  of  psychological 
operations  and  helicopter  units  would  be 
central  to  successful  NEO  in  HaitL  Military 
units  will  need  psychological  operations  to 
assuage  Haitian  concerns  about  evacuation 
operations  and  should  begin  before  NEO 
operations  become  apparent  This  will  place 
a  premium  on  finding  Creole-speaking 
soldiers  and  civilians  and  print  plant  and 
telecommunications  operations  to  support 
psychological  operations  objectives. 

force  should  be  a  minimum  of  a  reinforced  bri¬ 
gade  task  force  or  a  Marine  expeditionary  unit  or 
brigade. 

The  difficult  terrain  and  weather  (hurricanes 
and  monsoons),  dilapidated  transportation  and 
communications  networks  and  the  mood  of  the 
Haitian  people  will  be  some  of  the  key  factors 
affecting  any  NEO  mission  in  Haiti. 

The  employment  of  psychological  operations 
and  helicopter  units  would  be  central  to  success¬ 
ful  NEO  in  Haiti.  Military  units  will  need  psy¬ 
chological  operations  to  assuage  Haitian  con¬ 
cerns  about  evacuation  operations  and  should 
begin  before  NEO  operations  become  apparent. 
This  will  place  a  premium  on  finding  Creole¬ 
speaking  soldiers  and  civilians  and  print  plant 
and  telecommunications  operations  to  support 
psychological  operations  objectives. 

Helicopters  w  ill  be  necessary  to  move  evacu¬ 
ees.  especially  in  the  countryside,  where  badly 
deteriorated  roads  are  typically  blocked  at  check¬ 
points  by  dispersed  squad-size  army  forces  (or 
thugs  a..J  bandits).  Because  these  checkpoints 
operate  at  the  end  of  a  lengthy  and  ineffective 
chain  of  command,  the  behavior  of  such  detach¬ 
ment.'.  is  difficult  to  predict.  In  any  event,  the 
Republic  of  Haiti  has  28.(XX)  square  kilometers 
of  mostly  mountainous  terrain  lacking  a  usable 
road  network,  so  helicopters  will  be  essential.  In 
Port-au-Prince,  the  densely  packed  and  volatile 
population  suggests  that  an  early  decision  by  the 
US  Embassy  to  activate  NEO  plans,  before 
Americans  are  threatened  directly  by  violence, 
will  he  critical  for  success. 


Peacekeeping  and  Peace  Enforcement 

Peacekeeping  and  peace  enforcement  are  not 
solutions  to  Haiti’s  problems,  but  they  could 
become  necessary  precursors  to  humanitarian 
and  civic  assistance.  Peacekeeping  operations, 
conducted  with  the  consent  of  the  belligerents  to 
facilitate  resolution  of  Haitian  political  and  social 
conflict,  could  serve  to  set  the  conditions  for 
national  renewal.  The  200-odd  multinational 
observers,  initially  positioned  in  Haiti  under  the 
aegis  of  the  UN  and  OAS  to  encourage  respect 
for  human  rights,  have  represented  a  type  of 
small  peacekeeping  initiative  that  seems  accept¬ 
able  to  the  Haitians. 

Should  political  turmoil  become  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  a  larger  military  peacekeeping  organization 
might  be  called  upon  to  separate  conflicting  par¬ 
ties.  maintain  law  and  order,  and  set  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  a  lasting  peace.  US  Army  Field  Manual 
1 CX)— 20/Air  Force  Pamphlet  3-20.  Military  Oper¬ 
ations  in  Low  Intensity  Conflict,  suggests  a  peace¬ 
keeping  command  (under  a  political  council)  and 
subordinate  military  area  commands.-7  The 
peacekeeping  force  would  have  a  multinational 
complexion  and  be  tailored  to  the  specific  needs 
in  Haiti. 

A  more  forceful  approach,  peace  enforcement 
is  a  military  operation  in  support  of  diplomatic 
efforts  to  restore  peace  between  belligerents  who 
may  not  consent  to  intervention,  and  who  may  be 
engaged  in  combat  activities.-8 

The  peace  enforcement  mission  suggests  a  sit¬ 
uation  so  unhinged  that  only  an  outside  force  can 
bring  about  order.  The  likelihood  of  massive  dis¬ 
order.  indeed  anarchy,  is  difficult  to  assess,  but 
the  scope  of  such  an  operation  would  require 
large  and  capable  forces  to  ensure  success. 
Regional  military  forces  are  possible  participants. 

The  French  have  maintained  a  small  Com¬ 
bined  Antilles  Command  in  the  Caribbean,  with 
headquarters  at  Cayenne,  French  Guiana.  About 
8.CXX)  personnel  in  two  French  Marine  detach¬ 
ments  and  a  Foreign  Legion  regiment  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  four  ships,  helicopters  and  a  small  air 
tnxrp  transport  unit. 

The  British  maintain  a  frigate  or  destroyer  in 
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the  area  with  an  attendant  oiler  (known  as  the 
West  Indies  Guard  Ship)  committed  to  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  West  Indies  Associated  States.  A 
1,500-man  tactical  combined  arms  force 
designed  around  an  infantry  battalion  will  be  kept 
in  Belize  until  it  phases  back  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  throughout  1994. 

In  the  Netherlands  Antilles,  the  Dutch  main¬ 
tain  a  flag-rank  officer  as  head  of  their  Nether¬ 
lands  Forces  Caribbean  of  1 ,200  men.  They  have 
a  frigate,  an  amphibious  detachment  of  over  a 
battalion  of  Dutch  Marines  and  maritime  patrol 
aircraft. 

In  addition.  Canadian  interests  in  the  region 
must  be  considered,  and  Canadian  forces  repre¬ 
sent  a  potential  contribution  to  any  military  initia¬ 
tive  in  the  Caribbean. 

Yet.  it  is  likely  that  a  major  peace  enforcement 
operation  will  require  the  US  military  to  step  up 
to  its  leadership  role  and  become  the  primary 
contributor.  Such  a  mission  could  entail  signifi¬ 
cant  military  resources. 

Sustaining  a  peacekeeping  or  peace  enforce¬ 
ment  unit  requires  three  times  the  force  structure 
of  the  deployed  force:  a  replacement  force  must 
be  in  preparation,  and  a  recovering  force  will 
require  extensive  combat  training  upon  return  to 
home  base.  Another  major  concern  in  planning 
will  be  the  interoperability  of  the  multinational 
forces  involved,  especially  their  communications 
and  doctrinal  procedures.24 

The  great  danger  for  US  military  forces 
involved  in  peace  enforcement  would  “seem  to 
lie  in  people  using  a  foreign  intervention  as  a 
cover  for  seeking  retribution  against  the  FAd’H, 
the  police,  and  their  attaches  (strongarm  extor¬ 
tionists)."10  Additionally,  the  incursion  of  any 
large  military  force  is  likely  to  drive  the  Haitian 
military  underground  to  bleed  the  invading  force 
until  it  withdraws.  Revenge  is  the  prescription 
for  the  Haitian  malady  cneur  saute,  a  heart  ter¬ 
rorized  by  brutal  repression.11 

Assisting  Haiti: 

Civil  Military  Operations 

Civil-military  operations  are  the  most  likely 
use  of  US  forces  in  Haiti.  These  operations 


Peacekeeping  operations,  conducted 
with  the  consent  of  the  belligerents  to  facili¬ 
tate  resolution  of  Haitian  political  and  social 
conflict,  could  serve  to  set  the  conditions  for 
national  renewal.  The  200-odd  multinational 
observers,  initially  positioned  in  Haiti  under 
the  aegis  of  the  UN  and  OAS  to  encourage 
respect  for  human  rights,  have  represented 
a  type  of  small  peacekeeping  initiative  that 
seems  acceptable  to  the  Haitians. 

include:  military  civic  action  (assisting  Haitian 
authorities  to  help  their  people):  civil  assistance 
(teaching  and  helping  to  administer  government 
functions  and  policy):  humanitarian  assistance 
(assisting  w  ith  disaster  relief  or  refugees  and  emi¬ 
grants):  and  psychological  operations  (informing 
the  people  in  support  of  goals). 

Although  presented  in  US  joint  doctrine  as 
capabilities  that  can  help  counter  insurgencies, 
some  of  these  activities  can  be  applied  to  assist  in 
Haiti.  The  goal  should  be  to  assist  in  developing 
the  capability  of  the  nation  to  provide  effective 
government  administration  and  services  so  that 
democracy,  the  economy  and  the  health  of  the 
people  might  flourish.  Such  ingredients  of  social 
stability  could  establish  Haiti  as  a  secure  envi¬ 
ronment  where  its  citizens  can  live  in  relative 
comfort  and  contribute  toward  the  legitimacy  of 
a  newly  democratic  government. 

Clearly,  the  US  military  is  not  the  lead  player 
in  such  an  interagency  activity.  But  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  US  aid  programs,  private  humanitarian 
organizations  and  international  support  programs 
are  the  human  and  physical  resources  that  the  L IS 
military  can  bring  to  the  table  in  support  of  US 
government  and  international  initiatives  in  Haiti. 

Haiti  has  a  national  disaster  on  its  hands 
now.  The  basic  assumption  for  US  military  in¬ 
volvement  in  Haiti  should  be  its  presence  to  help 
in  a  developmental  role.  The  opportunities  are 
plentiful. 

Poor  fanning  practices  and  widespread  tree 
cutting  have  reduced  the  soil  through  erosion  and 
exhaustion  to  unproductiveness.  Like  a  dirty  ring 
itround  the  bathtub,  the  rainy  season  carries  to  sea 
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Military  planners  can  quickly  incorporate 
the  skills  of  individual  US  service  personnel 
and  the  capabilities  of  selected  small  units 
into  the  UN  assistance  effort  But  should 
the  US  and  Haitian  governments  agree  to  a 
large-scope  bilateral  development  effort, 
then  US  military  forces  will  need  to  be 
task  organized  for  the  effort . . . 

Whatever  the  scale  of  US  military 
assistance  in  Haiti,  military  personnel  and 
units  will  participate  as  integral  parts  of  an 
interagency,  even  international,  task  organ¬ 
ization.  Individuals  and  institutions  critical 
of  such  military  participation  are  already 
late  in  recognizing  that  this  type  of  military 
support  is  not  guns  and  grenades. 

an  arc  of  muddy  water  around  Haiti.  This  loss  of 
topsoil  contributes  to  Haiti's  import  dependence 
to  properly  feed  itself.3-  Also,  with  Haitian  med¬ 
icine  centered  in  Port-au-Prince,  a  program  to 
get  care  into  the  countryside  is  essential.  Medical 
readiness  exercises  at  the  small  town  and  village 
level  are  needed  to  provide  care  and  to  train  Hai¬ 
tians  in  care  giving.  A  program  that  does  not 
threaten  the  traditional  role  of  voodoo  hount>on 
and  munbo  (men  and  women  voodoo  special¬ 
ists).  who  diagnose  illnesses  and  identify  herbs, 
could  be  critical  to  success  in  the  countryside. 
Co-opting  the  traditional  culture  into  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  modem  resources  may  be  one  concept 
that  ensures  the  advances  made  by  such  assis¬ 
tance  are  retained  for  the  long  run. 

Such  an  approach  could  also  assist  with  the 
rebuilding  of  the  national  infrastructure.  Nation 
assistance  units  can  provide  expertise  and  materi¬ 
als  to  assist  Haitian  laborers  rebuild  and  develop 
schools,  water  and  sewage  systems,  roads  and 
bridges.  Haitians  need  jobs  and  a  stake  in  their 
own  recovery. 

Getting  Organized 

Military  planners  can  quickly  incorporate  the 
skills  of  individual  US  service  personnel  and  the 
capabilities  of  selected  small  units  into  the  UN 
assistance  effort.  But  should  the  US  and  Haitian 


governments  agree  to  a  large-scope  bilateral 
development  effort,  then  US  military  forces  will 
need  to  be  task  organized  for  the  effort. 

To  support  such  projects,  a  small  Foreign 
Internal  Defense  Augmentation  Force  (FIDAF) 
could  be  of  assistance  to  the  Ambassador's 
Country  Team  for  nation  assistance.33  By  mini¬ 
mizing  the  combat  and  combat  support  elements 
and  placing  emphasis  on  service  support  (espe¬ 
cially  engineers  and  medical  corps  units),  a 
modified  FIDAF  could  be  helpful  in  Haiti.  There 
are  also  other  possible  configurations  to  facilitate 
nation  assistance.  For  assistance  on  a  grand  scale, 
our  recent  experience  in  Kuwait  is  a  start  point 
for  task  organization. 

Task  Force  Freedom  was  America's  organiza¬ 
tion  to  assist  Kuwait's  restoration.  Elements 
under  Brigadier  General  Robert  S.  Frix.  deputy 
commander  of  US  Army  Forces  Central  Com¬ 
mand.  were  a  combined  civil  affairs  task  force 
that  planned  and  coordinated  the  restoration 
effort  with  Kuwait:  a  support  command  task 
force  to  provide  necessary  services  'ind  logistical 
support:  an  aviation  brigade  and  psychological 
operations  battalion:  anil  other  essential  units.34 
Critical  to  the  success  of  the  mission  was  the 
expertise  of  the  Disaster  Assistance  Recovery 
Team,  which  was  provided  by  the  US  Aid  Office 
of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  to  the  operational 
control  of  the  task  force. 

Whatever  the  scale  of  US  military  assistance  in 
Haiti,  military  personnel  and  units  will  participate 
as  integral  parts  of  tut  interagency,  even  interna¬ 
tional.  task  organization.  Individuals  and  institu¬ 
tions  critical  of  such  military  participation  are 
already  late  in  recognizing  that  this  type  of  mili¬ 
tary  support  is  not  guns  and  grenades — it  is  rep¬ 
resented  bv  unique  skills  and  equipment,  disci¬ 
pline  and  organizational  capability  to  get  lough 
jobs  done  in  environments  other  than  war. 

The  Haiti  Contingency 

While  military  planners  are  obliged  io  consider 
a  range  of  military  contingencies  that  could  apply 
in  Haiti,  the  most  likely  use  of  military  forces 
there  will  be  to  support  nation  assistance  efforts 
of  the  US  government  or  the  UN. 
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Certainly,  addressing  the  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  in  Haiti  lies  in  the  domain  of  the 
US  Department  of  State  and  other  US  and 
international  agencies.  Yet,  the  dramatic  history 
of  Haiti,  its  more  recent  political-military  events, 
its  devastated  economy  and  the  unhealthful 
conditions  in  which  Haitians  must  exist,  all  por¬ 
tend  action  to  assist.  If  the  international  commu¬ 
nity  and  the  United  States  should  swing  into 
action  with  meaningful  and  long-term  projects, 
then  US  military  support  will  be  an  important 
factor  contributing  to  success.  MR 


Sustaining  a  peacekeeping  or  peace 
enforcement  unit  requires  three  times 
the  force  structure  of  the  deployed  force: 
a  replacement  force  must  be  in 
preparation,  and  a  recovering  force  will 
require  extensive  combat  training  upon 
return  to  home  base.  Another  major  con¬ 
cern  in  planning  will  be  the  interoperabil¬ 
ity  of  the  multinational  forces  involved, 
especially  their  communications 
and  doctrinal  procedures. 
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The  Cuba 

Contingency 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Geoffrey  B.  Demarest,  US  Army 


WHATEVER  Cuban  fears  exist  regard¬ 
ing  a  US  military  effort  against  them,  or 
whatever  use  is  made  of  such  fear  by  the  com¬ 
munist  government,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
US  military  will  in  any  way  contribute  to  the 
removal  of  the  dictator  or  his  regime.  When 
Fidel  Castro  ceases  to  hold  power,  it  will  be  due 
to  his  own  political  frailty  and  by  the  will  of 
Cubans  in  Cuba,  or  it  will  be  due  to  old  age. 
That  said,  a  loss  of  effective  control  by  the  Cas¬ 
tro  regime  could  precipitate  a  state  of  chaos  in 
Cuba.  That  chaos  could,  in  turn,  inspire  a  US 
government  decision  to  provide  stability  and 
assistance  for  a  transition  to  democracy.  Army 
activities  would  be  completed  in  conjunction 
with,  or  in  support  of.  other  agencies,  other  serv¬ 
ices  and  probably  with  foreign  partners,  perhaps 
led  by  or  under  the  auspices  of  the  UN  or  the 
Organization  of  American  States  (OAS).  While 
there  are  no  predicted  Army-only  missions,  the 
Army’s  capability  to  rapidly  deploy  required 
assets  might  gain  it  a  central  role. 1 

In  this  article,  there  is  no  speculation  on  when 
a  Cuban  political  collapse  might  occur  and  no 
particular  future  scenario  is  advocated  as  being 
the  most  likely.  Instead,  this  article  reflects 
major  recent  and  ongoing  analyses  (including 
contract  research  products  and  independent 
commentaries)  to  anticipate  the  entire  range  and 
character  of  potential  Army  responsibilities.2  A 
list  of  those  activities  is  offered  in  figure  1  along 
with  an  interpretation  of  the  environment  that 
could  generate  the  included  items.  A  few  initial 
hypotheses  are  entertained — that  the  Army 
probably  needs  to  accelerate  its  review  of  officer 


training  emphasis  for  operations  other  than  war, 
that  it  should  continue  to  consider  more  creative 
force  structure  possibilities  and  that  it  probably 
should  stimulate  hemispheric  interest  in  coali¬ 
tion  civil-military  training  and  cooperation. 

The  makeup  and  virulence  of  post-collapse 
disorder  and,  therefore,  the  form  and  degree  of 
possible  Army  involvement  depend  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  scenario  of  the  last  days  of  the  Castro 
regime.  According  to  the  expectations  of  pub¬ 
lished  Cuba-watchers.  that  history  can  unfold  in 
any  of  a  hundred  ways.  While  this  article  postu¬ 
lates  no  favorite  scenario,  a  few  are  provided 
below  as  typical  examples  of  what  would  be 
likely  to  generate  Army  tasks. 

Scenario  #1 

Fidel  and  Raul  Castro  are  shot  by  dissident 
army  officers.  The  size  of  the  assassination 
group  does  not  have  sufficient  reach  to  gain  con¬ 
trol  of  the  regime  apparatus,  and  the  group  in¬ 
stantly  becomes  fugitive.  However,  other  centers 
of  ambition  and  frustration  seize  the  opportunity 
to  challenge  the  remnant  regime  by  force.  Pow¬ 
erful  first-  and  second-tier  leaders  flinch  and 
run  (or  intend  to  run)  upon  hearing  news  of  the 
dictator’s  death,  leaving  third-tier  apparatchiks 
with  a  more  difficult  dilemma.  Do  they  grasp  at 
the  opportunity  to  fill  their  bosses'  positions 
(provided  they  can  reconcile  with  an  ascending 
leadership),  or  do  they  attempt  an  escape  that  is 
not  as  well  supported  as  those  of  their  former 
bosses?  In  either  case,  they  face  competition 
from  their  peers  and  a  window  of  exposure  to 
violent  retribution  during  a  period  of  lawless- 
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ness.  These  conditions  hold  true,  but  on  an  even 
more  lethal  plane,  within  the  Cuban  military. 

Scenario  *1 

Castro  dies  of  natural  causes  under  question¬ 
able  circumstances.  His  brother  Raul  is  still  in 
control  of  the  apparatus.  An  enormous  funeral 
and  wake  is  observed  throughout  the  nation,  but 
within  days  after  the  wake,  Cubans  begin  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  openly  against  the  post-Fidel  regime. 
Raul  accelerates  liberalizing  policies  and 
carefully  consolidates  preferential  property 
rights  for  the  Cuban  Communist  Party,  including 
ownership  of  information  systems  and  key  for¬ 
eign  currency  earners  such  as  tourist  hotels.  This 

Possible  activities  in  which 
the  Army  might  participate  after  a 
Cuban  political  collapse 

Refugee  reception,  control  and  processing. 

Ecological  cleanup. 

Public  health  management. 

Security  of  key  installations,  notably  former 
military  bases. 

Prison  management  and  inventory. 

Control  and  recovery  of  small  arms. 

Inventory/disposition  of  major  weapon  systems. 

Mapping  support. 

Formation  or  reformation  of  public  forces. 

Restoration  of  domestic  order,  police  operations. 

Establishment  and  enforcement  of  interim 
landlord-tenant  rules. 

Regularization  of  real  property  dispositions. 
Provision  of  basic  services. 

Physical  infrastructure  replacement. 
Protection  of  US  citizens. 

Resistance  to  criminal  organizing 

(probable  counterdrug  emphasis). 

Control  of  counterfeiting. 

Self-protection  security  operations. 
Temporary  reinforcement  of 
Guantanamo  Bay's  perimeter. 

Peacekeeping/peace  enforcement/conflict 
resolution/war  termination. 
Counterguerrilla  operations. 

Graves  registration. 

(Few  of  the  above  tasks  would  be  Army-specific;  most 
would  involve  Army  support  of  other  ageraes  in  the  form  of 
technical  expertise,  manpower  and  equipment). 

Figure  1. 


[We  must]  anticipate  the  entire 
range  and  character  of  potential  Army 
responsibilities  [that  would  be  generated  by 
a  Cuban  political  collapse].  ...The  Army 
probably  needs  to  accelerate  its  review  of 
officer  training  emphasis  for  operations 
other  than  war,  ...it  should  continue  to 
consider  more  creative  force  structure 
possibilities  and. . .  stimulate  hemispheric 
interest  in  coalition  civil-military  training 
and  cooperation. 

cynical  abandonment  of  the  revolution  in  favor 
of  privileged  survival  is  transparent  to  lower- 
ranking  bureaucrats  and  outer-circle  rivals. 
Violence  breaks  out  between  major  institutions 
with  historic  grudges,  and  the  competition  is 
fueled  as  exile  leaders  and  money  are  attracted 
to  the  fray.  Leverage  is  soon  applied  to  change 
migration,  investment,  banking  and  property 
ownership  policies.  Once  this  happens,  the 
regime  loses  effective  political  control. 

Scenario  #3 

Castro  reevaluates  Cuba's  prospects  and  lib¬ 
eralizes  domestic  policies  in  conjunction  with  a 
relaxation  of  the  US  economic  embargo. 
Accelerated  contact  with  foreigners  emboldens 
Cuban  human  rights  groups,  and  fissures  within 
the  regime  hierarchy  widen  over  how  to  handle 
increasingly  provocative  public  demonstrations. 
Excessive  force  is  used.  This  sparks  large-scale 
riots  that  are  supported,  on  occasion,  by  dissi¬ 
dent  military  units.  Castro,  seeing  the  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  the  regime's  revolutionary  legitimacy, 
puts  out  feelers  for  a  possible  retirement  in  exile, 
and  violent  competition  for  control  of  the  state 
begins. 

These  scenarios  are  not  daring.  They  reflect 
respected  academic  predictions,  but  they  are  not 
posited  as  the  most  likely  futures.  They  are  only 
presented  as  logical  and  possible.  The  question 
of  when  any  of  these  scenarios  might  come  to 
pass  is  fuel  for  even  more  idle  speculation. 
Equally  believable  predictions  have  Fidel  Cas¬ 
tro  continuing  to  improvise  the  hare-bones 
survival  of  his  revolution/  However,  even  if 
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Under  many  plausible  scenarios, 
effective  control  of  key  national  properties 
will  be  lost  These  properties  could  include 
large  land  holdings  of  the  Cuban  military. 

. . .  Even  if  all  Cuban  military  units  were  to 
divorce  themselves  from  organized  partici¬ 
pation  in  any  internal  violence,  much  of  the 
military  land  could  be  exposed  to  looters 
and  squatters.  It  may  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  any  follow-or,  government  to  ensure  the 
maintenance  or  orderly  disposition  of  this 
land,  especially  if  ecological  recovery 
operations  are  needed. 

Castro  were  to  become  the  longevity  champion 
of  modem  dictators,  his  tour  should  not  last 
much  beyond  this  decade.  Many  observers  pre¬ 
dict  an  earlier  end.  In  the  face  of  these  assess¬ 
ments.  and  considering  the  impact  Cuba's  col¬ 
lapse  can  have  on  the  United  States,  the  Army  is 
understandably  alert  as  to  how  it  might  become 
involved  in  Cuba's  impending  history. 

The  following  explanations  of  Army  mis¬ 
sions  selected  from  Figure  1  should  be  read 
while  keeping  in  mind  what  will  likely  be  the 
most  important  intangible  influence  on  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  Army  success.  That  intangible  is  the 
acceptance  by  Cubans  of  US  government  tint! 
especially  US  military  involvement  in  the 
Cuban  maelstrom.  The  breadth  and  intensity  of 
Cuban  rejection  of  the  Army  is  anybody's  guess, 
but  the  Army,  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  will  need 
to  establish  mechanisms  to  measure  and  monitor 
Cuban  attitudes  toward  it.  The  margin  of  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  in  any  given  mission  area  may 
depend  on  subtle  changes  in  the  overall  emotion 
Cubans  feel  toward  Army  presence. 

Refugee  reception,  control  and  processing. 
A  postcollapse  Cuban  immigration  could  be 
many  times  larger  than  the  Mariel  immigration 
of  1980  and  may  include  individuals  whose 
criminal  extradition  could  be  later  sought  by  a 
post-Castro  government.4  If  there  is  to  be  a 
change  in  Cuban  immigration  status,  it  will  be 
directly  important  to  the  Army  since  it  will,  to 
a  great  degree,  determine  the  completion  of 


Army  participation  in  this  mission.  Some  time 
may  pass  before  the  treatment  of  Cubans  is 
normalized  and  the  Immigration  and  Natural¬ 
ization  Service  applies  standard  entrant  deter¬ 
minations.  Afterward,  the  Amiy  role  may 
change  markedly  or  will  end.  The  release  of 
criminal  prisoners  from  Cuban  jails,  whether 
intended  as  a  cynical  jab  at  the  United  States  or 
just  the  result  of  abandoned  wardenship.  could 
also  complicate  the  task  of  migrant  control. 

The  most  important  simplifying  aspect  of  the 
refugee  control  mission,  at  least  for  the  Army, 
will  be  its  primarily  CONUS  geography.  Other 
missions  the  Amiy  might  be  asked  to  perform 
require  in-Cuba  presence. 

Ecological  cleanup.'’  Fidel  Castro's  environ¬ 
mental  record  may  present  the  Amiy  with  an 
important  opportunity.  Energetic  action  in  direct 
cleanup  and  attention  to  establishing  protective 
criteria  for  polluting  industries  directly  serve  US 
national  interests.  Indirectly,  the  business  of 
environmental  protection  constitutes  a  visible 
service  to  the  Cuban  people.  It  could  constitute 
a  significant  quid  pro  quo  for  w  hat  w  ill  be  seen 
as  more  abrasive  aspects  of  any  US  presence. 
Potential  clean-up  sites  such  as  the  Boyeros 
Asbestos  factors  near  Havana  or  the  experimen¬ 
tal  nuclear  waste  reprocessing  center  at  Arroyo 
Naranjo  strongly  suggest  that  agencies  other 
than  the  Amiy  would  take  the  lead,  but  the 
Amiy  may  be  able  to  play  a  major  supporting 
role,  especially  in  areas  such  as  earth  moving. 

Public  health.  It  may  turn  out,  as  some  pre¬ 
dict.  that  the  Cuban  health  care  system  is  either 
not  as  good  as  claimed  or  has  been  severely 
degraded  since  the  collapse  of  Warsaw  Pact  eco¬ 
nomic  sponsorship.  In  addition,  specialized 
Cuban  medical  personnel  may  opt  to  leave 
Cuba.  The  US  government  may  perceive  an 
obligation  to  undertake  immediate  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  the  public  health  care  system.''  Again, 
most  responsibilities  may  be  assumed  by  civil¬ 
ian  agencies,  but  depending  on  the  unfolding  of 
events,  the  Amiy  could  be  asked  to  contribute. 
As  with  other  nation  assistance  tasks.  Amiy 
medical  support  may  be  a  consequence  of  the 
Army's  unique  capability  to  deploy  specialized 
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resources  quickly  and  in  quantity.  At  the  same 
time,  Cuban  socialized  medicine  has  been  a 
source  of  national  pride  and  a  redeeming  aspect 
of  the  system  in  the  minds  of  many  Cubans. 
Visible  dependence  on  the  US  military  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  health  may  be  a  bitter  pill. 

Security  of  key  installations.  Under  many 
plausible  scenarios,  effective  control  of  key 
national  properties  will  be  lost.  These  properties 
could  include  large  land  holdings  of  the  Cuban 
military,  such  as  the  Ignacio  Agramonte  training 
area  near  Camagiiey  or  the  Siguanea  training  area 
on  the  Isle  of  Pines.  Even  if  all  Cuban  military 
units  were  to  divorce  themselves  from  organized 
participation  in  any  internal  violence,  much  of  the 
military  land  could  be  exposed  to  looters  and 
squatters.  It  may  be  in  the  best  interest  of  any 
follow-on  government  to  ensure  the  maintenance 
or  orderly  disposition  of  this  land,  especially  if 
ecological  recovery  operations  are  needed. 

Prison  management.  Among  the  most 
troublesome  properties  will  be  the  prisons.  War- 
uen  cadres  may  be  among  the  first  to  flee  in 
order  to  avoid  suffering  acts  of  vengeance.  They 
are  likely  to  leave  behind  an  extensive,  unat¬ 
tended  prison  system  and  population.  It  will  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  to  gain  control  as  quickly  as  possible.  Per¬ 
secution  of  human  rights  monitors  has  contrib¬ 
uted  to  an  increasing  number  of  purely  political 
prisoners  in  the  last  few  years,  as  well.  Quivican 
prison  in  Havana  province,  Guanajay  prison  in 
Havana  province,  Aguica  prison  in  Matanzas 
province.  Villa  Marista  detention  center  in 
Havana,  the  Jagua  Psychiatric  Hospital  and  the 
Mazorra  National  Psychiatric  Hospital  all  con¬ 
tain  political  prisoners  identified  by  interna¬ 
tional  human  rights  groups.7  These  political 
prisoners  are  likely  to  run  an  increased  danger  to 
their  lives  during  the  death  throes  of  a  collapsing 
regime.  It  is  likely  that  the  Army  could  be  asked 
to  support  other  agencies  in  locating  and  pro¬ 
tecting  these  individuals. 

Control  and  recovery  of  small  arms.  There 
are  estimated  to  be  several  hundred  thousand 
military  small  arms  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  almost 
all  of  them  controlled  by  the  government.  Secu- 


US  military  personnel  prepare 
to  help  offload  a  boat  crammed 


A  postcollapse  Cuban  immigration 
could  be  many  times  larger  than  the  Marie I 
immigration  of  1980  and  may  include  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  criminal  extradition  could  be 
later  sought  by  a  post-Castro  government 
If  there  is  to  be  a  change  in  Cuban  immi¬ 
gration  status,  it  will  be  directly  important 
to  the  Army  since  it  will,  to  a  great  degree, 
determine  the  completion  of  Army 
participation  in  this  mission. 

rity  and  possession  of  weapons  control  docu¬ 
ments  could  become  a  priority  mission  under 
many  scenarios.*  It  is  also  reasonable  that  a  mis¬ 
sion  could  be  ordered  to  recover  as  many  of  these 
weapons  as  possible  before  they  became  seed 
materiel  for  a  future  round  of  guerrilla  combat. 
This  mav  be  a  frustratingly  difficult  job  if  it  is 
assigned.  However,  even  its  partial  accomplish¬ 
ment  could  ameliorate  future  combat  actions. 

Formation,  reformation  of  Cuban  public 
forces.  The  reestablishment  of  internal  confi¬ 
dence  in  civil  police  operations  may  be  deemed 
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4s  with  landlord-tenant  rules,  there 
may  be  a  breakdown  in  the  overall  system  of 
land  title  registry. . . .  Given  the  lack  of  a  real 
estate  profession,  a  condition  of  anarchy  in 
the  area  of  land  titles  will  probably  invite  all 
kinds  of  conflicting  claims  and  blatant  fraud 
schemes.  These  registry  problems  could 
be  a  tremendous  source  of  violence. 

a  priority.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  logical  that  mili¬ 
tary  police  and  intelligence  units  may  be  tasked 
to  help  other  agencies  screen  police  force  mem¬ 
bers  and  perhaps  to  accompany  police  activi¬ 
ties.9  Depending  on  the  overall  context  of  the 
US  military  presence  on  the  island.  Army  sup¬ 
port  to  civilian  police  would  probably  require  a 
waiver  of  prohibitions  included  in  security  assis¬ 
tance  legislation.10 

Real  property  dispositions.  As  with  land- 
lord-tenant  rules,  there  may  be  a  breakdown  in 
the  overall  system  of  land  title  registry.  The  his¬ 
tory  and  control  of  land  registry  is  distinct  in 
Latin  American  countries  as  compared  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  still  more  distinct  in  countries 
having  experienced  communist  governments. 1 1 
Given  the  lack  of  a  real  estate  profession,  a 
condition  of  anarchy  in  the  area  of  land  titles  w  ill 
probably  invite  all  kinds  of  conflicting  claims 
and  blatant  fraud  schemes.  These  registry  prob¬ 
lems  could  be  a  tremendous  source  of  violence. 
In  a  sense,  most  of  the  disputes  in  post-Castro 
Cuba  will  revolve  around  rights  associated  with 
property,  whether  this  means  control  of  com¬ 
mon  property  formerly  owned  by  the  state,  pref¬ 
erences  in  the  privatization  of  industries,  return 
of  prerevolution  titles  or  control  of  formal  elec¬ 
toral  mechanisms  that  are  tied  to  political  control 
of  land  issues.  Most  immediately.  Cubans  will 
confront  the  question  of  claims  to  real  property 
by  prerevolutionary  owners.1’  Some  of  these 
will  be  non-Cubans  who  will  attempt  to  take 
recourse  in  the  system  of  international  business 
law  to  recapture  some  equity  from  previously 
owned  properties.  For  many  commentators,  this 
question  of  prerevolutionary  holdings  is  at  the 
forefront  of  the  Cuban  problem,  but  the  possibil¬ 


ity  of  a  precollapse  property  grab  by  the  com¬ 
munists  may  be  its  most  exacerbating  aspect. 
The  Nicaraguan  experience  after  the  election  of 
President  Violeta  Barrios  de  Chamorro  provides 
a  hint  regarding  the  potential  for  violence 
between  prerevolutionary  claims  against  confis¬ 
cated  property  and  Communist  Party  land  sei¬ 
zures.13  The  Army  could  be  asked  to  help  pro¬ 
vide  legal  expertise  and  police  management  for 
control  of  property  claims  in  a  particularly  emo¬ 
tionally  charged  environment. 

Protection  of  US  citizens.  Security  require¬ 
ments  may  exceed  the  capacity  of  other  agencies 
while  the  US  diplomatic  mission  is  being  devel¬ 
oped.  In  addition,  many  thousands  of  returning 
Cuban  exiles  would  also  be  US  citizens.  This 
would  generate  some  difficult  political  and  legal 
decision  requirements.  Many  US  citizens  could 
become  targets,  or  perpetrators,  of  violent  acts 
of  retribution. 

Resistance  to  criminal  organizing.  Internal 
political  convulsion  and  the  attendant  inability 
to  conduct  sophisticated  police  investigations 
will  invite  criminal  opportunists.14  Also,  some 
key  members  of  the  former  regime  may  already 
be  under  indictment  in  US  courts  for  narcotics 
trafficking  or  related  charges. 1  s  The  capture  of 
these  individuals  may  become  a  priority  objec¬ 
tive  before  agencies  other  than  the  Army  can 
deploy  sufficient  strength  to  accomplish  it. 

Peacekeeping  and  peace  enforcement.  The 
Army  could  conceivably  be  asked  to  participate 
in  peacekeeping  or  peace  enforcement  activities 
among  warring  Cuban  factions.  Again,  this  will 
be  complicated  by  the  possibility  that  some  of 
the  factions  might  include  US  citizens.10  The 
scenarios  used  to  introduce  this  article  present 
possible  futures  in  which  a  prostrate  and  ruined 
Cuba  compels  US  assistance.  The  same  scenar¬ 
ios  could  be  continued  to  describe  events  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  US  military  intervention  during  a  period 
of  civil  war.  If  the  Cuban  leadership  divides,  and 
no  new  elite  can  gain  effective  control  quickly, 
then  it  is  likely  that  US  citizens  with  strong 
Cuban  affinities  would  lobby  Washington.  D.C. 
to  intervene  to  stop  protracted  violence.  Some 
would  arm  themselves  to  take  sides  in  the 
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struggle,  a  struggle  that  could  spill  north  over  the 
straits  of  Florida. 

Military  response  to  attack  or  provocation. 

Some  commentators  have  speculated  on  the 
possibility  of  a  last  spasm  of  fatalistic  defiance 
in  which  a  cornered  Castro  launches  a  military 
attack  against  the  United  States  or  against  the 
US  Guantanamo  Naval  Base.17  Such  a  move 
might  not  be  entirely  fatalistic  since  Castro 
could  rally  nationalist  support  for  a  violent, 
flamboyant  challenge  to  the  United  States.  Even 
in  failure,  he  could  augment  his  revolutionary 
credibility  before  going  into  a  semiretired  exile 
abroad.  The  cost  for  Castro  himself  would  be 
minimal,  and  while  this  may  be  an  unlikely 
event,  some  resources  may  have  to  be  devoted 
to  it  as  Castro's  end  begins  to  near. 

As  suggested  by  the  type  scenarios  and  by  the 
potential  mission  list,  grave  disorder  is  the  antic¬ 
ipated  result  if  Castro  and  the  repressive  mecha¬ 
nisms  of  his  personalist  regime  lose  effective 
control.  Many  of  the  determinants  of  that  disor¬ 
der  are  already  engaged,  while  others  await  pre¬ 
cipitating  events.  These  ingredients  of  chaos  will 
interrelate  to  form  a  complicated  calculus  of  dis¬ 
order,  but  the  principal  components  can  also  be 
listed  for  consideration  (fig.  2).  Comprehensive 
discussion  of  the  foreboding  weave  of  Cuba's 
social  fabric  is  beyond  reach  here,  but  the  follow- 

Contributors  to 
Postcollapse  Cuban  Disorder 

Property  disputes  Retribution 
Emigration  Racism  Immigration 
Prison  release 

Services  arid  infrastructure  collapse 
Assertiveness  of  residuat/rogue  military  units 
Extranational  opportunism — business  and  political 
Organized  criminal  opportunism 
Religious  competition 
Generational  clash 
Black  market  replacement 
Ecological  errors 

Abandoned  accountability  of  weapons 
and  other  dangerous  materials 
Ideological  intransigence 

Figure  2. 


Internal  political  convulsion  and  the 
attendant  inability  to  conduct  sophisticated 
police  investigations  will  invite  criminal 
opportunists.  Also,  some  key  members  of 
the  former  regime  may  already  be  under 
indictment  in  US  courts  for  narcotics 
trafficking  or  related  charges.  The  capture 
of  these  individuals  may  become  a  priority 
objective  before  agencies  other  than  the 
Army  can  deploy  sufficient  strength 
to  accomplish  it 

ing  discussion  of  a  few  of  the  more  difficult 
threads  in  that  fabric  gives  a  feel  for  the  breadth 
of  planning  considerations  should  the  Army  be 
called  to  conduct  the  missions  suggested. 

Retribution.  The  intensity  of  ill  will  by 
Cubans  toward  each  other  is  difficult  to  measure. 
Some  interested  observers  insist  that  a  bkxxlbath 
is  likely  given  the  abuses  of  power  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  atrocities  committed  bv  the  communist 
regime.  An  environment  of  violent  retribution 
can  easily  devolve  into  anarchy.  Such  a  condi¬ 
tion  might  make  the  call  for  US  military  pres¬ 
ence  more  likely,  while  at  the  same  time  compli¬ 
cating  that  presence. 

Racism.  Observers  note  that  Cuban  racial 
demographics  are  different  today  than  they  were 
35  years  ago.  For  example,  the  Cuban  exile 
community  is  considered  by  many  Cubans  to  be 
virtually  all  white,  whereas  the  proportion  of 
“black"  Cubans  on  the  island  is  considered  to 
have  increased  from  a  prerevolutionary  20  to  30 
percent  to  perhaps  as  high  as  50  percent  today. 1  x 
In  fact.  Cuban  racial  categorization  is  poorly 
defined  and  often  politically  motivated.  The 
nature  of  Cuban  black-white  racism  is  itself  dif¬ 
ficult  to  appreciate  from  the  US  perspective.  As 
such,  the  possible  importance  of  Cuban  racial 
differences  to  an  Army  presence  is  not  entirely 
clear.  There  is  a  clear  warning,  however,  that 
groups  identifying  internal  violence  with  their 
best  interests  will  be  able  to  find  kindling  in 
racial  fear*,  whether  reasonable  or  not.  The  pro 
jection  of  racial  biases  onto  members  of  a  US 
military  deployment  will  probably  not  be  a 
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The  intensity  of  HI  will  by  Cubans 
toward  each  other  is  difficult  to  measure. 
Some  interested  observers  insist  that  a  blood¬ 
bath  is  likely  given  the  abuses  of  power  and 
the  personal  atrocities  committed  by  the  com¬ 
munist  regime.  An  environment  of  violent 
retribution  can  easily  devolve  into  anarchy. 
Such  a  condition  might  make  the  call  for  US 
military  presence  more  likely,  while  at  the 
same  time  complicating  that  presence. 

problem  as  it  was  in  Somalia.19  Still,  the  Army 
could  become  involved  in  issues  painted  par¬ 
tially  in  racial  temis  and  would  do  well  to  vacci¬ 
nate  against  harmful  interpretations  of  Cuban 
racism  by  way  of  an  explicit  training  preparation 
before  deployment. 

Extranational  opportunism.  Business  entre¬ 
preneurship  should,  for  the  most  part,  be  wel¬ 
comed.  But  there  will  probably  be  some  back¬ 
lash  to  a  perceived  invasion  by  foreign  capital, 
especially  if  opportunities  are  exploited  in 
industries  ciosely  identified  by  the  Cubans  with 
previous  national  successes.  Political  opportun¬ 
ism  could  come  in  the  form  of  internationalist 
support  to  political  party  organizations,  such  as 
Christian  Democrats.  Social  Democrats,  and  so 
on.  While  also  welcome  to  infuse  the  electoral 
mechanism  with  seed  capital  and  ideas,  these 
foreign  influences  may  be  the  source  of  addi¬ 
tional  stress  on  an  already  suffering  body  politic. 

Religious  competition.  Castro  has  staged 
some  visits  by  apparently  politicized  interna¬ 
tional  church  organizations,  but  he  has  repressed 
organized  religion  internally.20  A  few  Cuban- 
African  cults,  including  the  influential  Santena. 
Palo  Monte  and  Abakuas  groups  are  said  to  have 
been  courted  by  Castro  in  recent  years.21  This 
may  cause  them  to  support  the  regime  a  little  too 
long  toward  its  end.  thereby  causing  congre¬ 
gants  to  fall  away  just  as  other  religious  attrac¬ 
tions  pour  in  from  the  mainland.  An  increase  in 
spiritual  options  should  prove  a  democratizing 
factor  over  lime.  Initially,  it  may  add  to  the  pos¬ 
sible  radicalization  of  some  sects,  especially  if 
racial  identity  and  competition  become  a  more 
important  aspect  of  religious  choice.  Also,  the 
important  religious  dimension  of  Cuban  social 


and  political  life  can  easily  be  overlooked.22 
Perceived  unfairness  or  indifference  to  a  given 
religious  current  could  have  detrimental  effects 
on  a  US  military  presence. 

Assertiveness  of  residual/rogue  military 
units.  If  the  integrity  of  Castro’s  military  hier¬ 
archy  were  to  dissolve,  appearance  of  potent,  in¬ 
dependent  smaller  armies  could  provide  the  prin¬ 
cipal  attention-getter  for  the  US  Army.  A  single 
rogue  army  could  control  several  hundred  major 
weapon  systems,  several  thousand  soldiers  and 
significant  Cuban  territory.2  '  With  this  leverage, 
such  an  army  could  make  demands,  draw  sup¬ 
port,  claim  identity  and  decide  objectives  against 

Influences  on  Postcollapse 
Cuban  Instability 

Postcollapse  Cuban  instability  will  be  influenced  by  the 
weight  and  sequence  ot  movement  to  and  from  the  island. 
Perhaps  in  unprecedented  numbers,  groups  will  wish  either 
to  escape  the  chaos,  benefit  from  it  or  help  determine  its  out¬ 
come  Who  will  be  the  first  to  arrive  in  Cuba  after  the  col¬ 
lapse.  and  who  will  be  the  first  to  leave9  This  predictably 
rapid  change  in  the  mix  of  groups  present  on  the  island  goes 
to  the  heart  of  Cuba's  turmoil.  Every  potential  Army  mission 
in  Cuba  will  be  influenced  by  changes  in  who  is  where. 

First  to  arrive  in  Cuba  after  a  collapse 

(the  order  is  not  suggested) 

News  media  Land  speculators 
Intergovernmental  organization  (IGO) 
representatives 

Nongovernmental  organization  (NGO) 
representatives 
Exiles  with  property  claims 
Exile  political  aspirants 

Scouts  and  promoters  for  sports  and  arts 
Religious  missionaries 

Guerrilla  hobbyists 

(ideological  troublemakers,  mercenaries) 

Non-Cuban  government  bureaucrats  and 
programists,  such  as  AID  Investors 
Tourists  Academicians 

Criminal  investors/opportunists/orgamzers 

First  to  leave  Cuba  after  a  collapse 

ithe  order 'S  not  suggested: 

Communists  with  political  baggage 
(to  Mexico.  Nicaragua.  Spain9 
Criminals 

Relatives  of  families  established  in  Florida 
and  elsewhere 

Older  teenagers,  young  adults 
Specially  skilled  professionals 
Figure  3 
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the  backdrop  of  instability  painted  above.  A 
rogue  army  might  find  it  easy  to  recruit  dislocated 
Cubans  spurred  by  racial  fear,  desire  for  or  fear 
of  retribution,  furor  over  property  losses,  abstract 
ideological  fanaticism  or  by  any  combination  of 
these  and  other  motivators.  Rejection  of  a  US 
imperialist  military  occupier  is  an  obviously 
lucrative  concept  that  could  rally  Cubans  ranging 
from  the  most  sincere  to  the  most  cynical. 

What  kind  of  lessons  can  this  reduction  of  the 
Cuba  problem  provide  to  Army  planners?  First, 
there  may  yet  be  adequate  time  to  prepare.  This 
analysis  has  avoided  a  panicked  tone.  Castro's 
revolution  may  survive  for  many  more  years,  or 
Cuba  may  exit  its  communist  revolutionary'  ex¬ 
perience  with  an  anticlimactic  whimper  On  the 
other  hand,  considerable  evidence  suggests  that 
Cuba  could  become  a  larger  challenge  for  the 
Army  than  Somalia.  Kurdistan  and  Panama  com¬ 
bined.  Preparation  for  the  possibility  would  not 
be  wasteful.  Even  six  months  is  enough  time  to 
complete  a  basic  language  course,  and  probably 
no  other  midterm  preparation  could  ease  opera¬ 
tional  pain  as  much  as  expanding  the  overall 
language  capability  of  the  force,  since  the  mis¬ 
sion  list  calls  for  more  talking  than  shooting. 

The  second  lesson  may  be  organizational.  In 
reviewing  the  recent  Panama.  Somalia  and  Kur¬ 
distan  experiences,  the  Army  might  need  to 
reconsider  a  beefeef-up  structure  when  consider¬ 
ing  a  possible  Cuba  deployment.  Not  only  might 
training  and  experience  be  better  focused  lor  Iran  - 
sition  assistance,  such  a  structure  would  avoid  the 
otherwise  inevitable  pilfering  of  warfighting 
units  to  wasteful,  long-term  commitments  of 
strength.-4  Nevertheless,  the  relative  requirement 
for  combat  versus  noncombat  assets  is  depen - 


Cuba  may  exit  its  communist 
revolutionary  experience  with  an  anti¬ 
climactic  whimper.  On  the  other  hand, 
considerable  evidence  suggests  that  Cuba 
could  become  a  larger  challenge  for  the 
Army  than  Somalia,  Kurdistan  and  Panama 
combined.  Preparation  for  the  possibility 
would  not  be  wasteful.  Even  six  months  is 
enough  time  to  complete  a  basic  language 
course,  and  probably  no  other  midterm  prep¬ 
aration  could  ease  operational  pain  as  much 
as  expanding  the  overall  language  capability 
of  the  force,  since  the  mission  list  calls  for 
more  talking  than  shooting. 

dent  on  a  very  unpredictable  situation  mix  in  this 
case.  The  possible  deployment  of  heavy  combat 
forces  cannot  be  rejected.  However,  even  if  an 
initial  combat  orientation  is  necessary,  police, 
intelligence,  legal,  medical,  transportation,  civil 
affairs,  psychological  operations  and  engineer 
assets  will  be  paramount  for  mission  success  in 
the  long  run.  Reserve  components  w  ill  hav  e  to  be 
tapped  for  many  of  these  assets. 

Third,  given  the  overriding  wanting  regard¬ 
ing  the  acceptability  of  US  troops,  more  atten¬ 
tion  might  be  accorded  to  the  appropriate  train¬ 
ing  development  of  Latin  American  officers 
from  countries  willing  to  participate  in  coopera¬ 
tive  deployments.  Existing  organizations  such 
as  the  US  Army  School  of  the  Americas  at  Foil 
Benning,  Georgia,  or  the  Inter-American  De¬ 
fense  College  in  Washington.  D.C’..  could  prove 
to  be  ideal  and  underutilized  assets  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  such  a  personnel  reservoir.  MR 
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William  W  Mendel  and  Stephan  K  Sfewman  Planning  for  Marti  (For?  Leaven 
worth  KS  Foreign  Military  Studies  Office  1993|  and  John  T  Fishei  Liberation 
Occupation  and  Rescue  War  Termination  and  Desert  Storm  (Carlisle  Barracks 
PA  Strategc  Studies  Institute  (SSI]  US  Army  War  College  [USAWC]  ?992i 
2  At  ttie  time  this  article  was  written  a  major  research  project  sponsored  by 


the  Office  ot  ReseauA  US  Department  ot  State  Bureau  lor  Latin  America  and 
the  Canbbean  was  under  review  Thir  — (6"5  page!  study  undertaker  by 
the  Cuban  Research  institute  bf  Florida  International  University  <s  likely  to  const 
Me  a  mafor  influence  on  current  offcia1  policy  thinking  toward  Cuba  Although  the 
full  study  Cuba  m  Transition  was  not  yet  available  to  the  authot  ot  this  article,  noth 
ing  in  the  summary  report  appears  to  contradict  anything  asserted  in  this  article 
3  Marxist  ideologues  are  recovering  confidence  after  bnefly  ducking  tor  cove' 
while  the  East  Europeans  reported  their  experiences  Richard  L  Hams  presents 
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an  upbeat  prognosis  of  the  contribution  of  Cuban  Marxism  in  Marxism.  Socialism, 
and  Democracy  m  Latin  Amenca  (Boulder.  CO:  Westview  Press.  1992). 

4  For  a  complete  history  and  analysis  of  the  1 980  Cuban  boatirft.  see  Alex 
Larzelere.  The  1980  Cuban  Boatirft  (Washington.  DC  National  Defense  Un/ver 
srty  Press.  US  Government  Printing  Office,  1988). 

5  For  an  overview  of  possible  ecological  problem  areas,  see  Jose  R  Oro, 
The  Poisoning  of  Paradise:  Environmental  Pollution  in  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  The 
Endowment  tor  Cjban  American  Studies.  Cuban  American  National  Foundation 

6  See  Uzette  Alvarez.  "Mai nounshed  Cubans  Flock  to  Hospitals.  Thousands 
Treated  for  Severe  Eye  Disease."  Miami  Herald  (U  Apr?)  1993)  1 

7  'The  Persecution  of  Human  Rights  Monitors  Cuba."  Cuba  in  the  Nineties 
(Washington.  DC:  Freedom  House.  1990).  117 

8  The  problem  of  weapons  control  and  collection  was  conspicuous  in  the 
Somalia  intervention  See  Robert  M  Press.  "Somali  Civil  War  is  Fueled  by  Huge 
Stockpiles  nf  Weapons."  Christian  Science  Monitor  (14  October  1992). 1 

9  A  guide  to  the  US  military  experience  with  restoring  public  order  in  Panama. 
as  well  as  specific  no:es  on  military  support  to  the  police,  can  be  found  in  John 
T  Ftshei  The  Fog  of  Peace  Planning  and  Executing  the  Restoration  of  Panama 
(Carlisle  Barracks  PA.  SSI.  USAWC.  1992). 

10  Section  680.  Title  22  USC  2420 

it.  US  government  involvement  m  the  Cuban  system  of  registry  and  validity 
of  real  estate  interests  may  be  perceived  by  some  as  an  especially  unwelcome 
function  of  an  occupying  power  However,  not  intervening  into  the  systems  of 
property  ownership  control  and  tenant  law  could  still  leave  the  US  military  reacting 
to  the  consequences 

12  In  1990  the  University  of  Miami's  Research  institute  for  Cuban  Studies 
began  a  registry  ot  expropriated  properties  Andres  Oppenheimer.  Castro  s  Final 
Hour  The  Secret  Story  Behind  the  Coming  Downfall  of  Communist  Cuba  (New 
York  Simon  and  Schuster  1 992)  323 

13  Oppenheime'  Castro  s  Final  Hour  324  The  Sandmista  army  was  able  to 
ma-fam  its  00*11031  identity  and  physical  integrity  m  spite  of  President  Vtotota  Bar 
nos  de  Chamorros  election  1  r«s  fact  provided  the  coercive  backstop  to  resist 
claims  of  prerevolution  owners  A  similar  environment  could  exist  m  a  post-Castro 
Cuba,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  envision  US  military  involvement  in  the  land  dues 
tion  if  the  Cuban  army  survives  in  the  way  that  the  Sandmista  army  did 

14  Former  Eastern  European  communist  security  personnel  have  created 
organizations  suspected  of  coercive  actions  and  terrorist  plannma  itor  example. 
Red  Fist  m  the  former  German  Democratic  Republic! .  the  prospect  of  former  OGi 
[Cuban  intelligence  service)  free-lance  activities  in  an  unsettled  region  must  at 
least  be  considered "  Graham  H  Turtle  Jr .  The  Cuban  Threat  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  Goodbye  to  All  That’.'  Military  Review  (December  I99f !  87 


See  also  Turtxville  “Operations  Other  Tnan  War  Organized  Crime  Dimension.' 
Military  Review  (January  1994) 

1 5  A  proposed  indictment  of  Raul  Castro  and  the  Cuban  government  or  nar 
cotes  trafficking  charges  is  reported  in  Jeff  Leen  and  Oppenheimer  'Clinton 
Caught  Off  Guard  by  Proposed  Cuba  Charges."  Miami  Herald  (9  Apni  1993)  1 A 
For  a  broad  accusation  regarding  Cuban  narcotics  dealings  of  the  Castro  govern 
ment,  see  Castro  <S  the  Narcotics  Connection:  Special  Report  (Washington  DC 
Cuban  American  National  Foundation.  1984) 

16  For  insight  into  the  vanous  Cuban  political  attitudes  toward  Cuba's  trans 
formation,  see  Manuef  Ramon  De  Zayas  “Who's  on  First’  The  Cuban  Political 
RaHgame."  Postmodern  Notes  (Spring  1991) '8-26. 

1 7  See  tor  instance,  Edward  Gonzalez  and  David  RonfekJ.  "Final  Showdown 
for  Martyrdom. '  Cuba  Adnft  in  a  Postcommunist  World  (Santa  Monica,  CA  Rand 
Corporation.  1 992),  57.  and  Daniel  L  Russo  Jr .  Cuba's  Military  Power  as  a  Threat 
to  South  Fkmda  (Coral  Gables.  FL  Research  Institute  for  Cuban  Studies.  1 990) 

18  Ttie  Central  Intelligence  Agency's  'CIA's)  The  World  Fact  Book  1992. 
places  ethne  divisions  as  follows  mulatto  51  percent  white.  37  percent  black 
11  percent.  Chinese  1  percent.  The  World  Fact  Booh  f  992  (Washington.  DC 
US  Government  Pnnting  Office.  1993).  86 

19  The  US  Army  expenence  with  Somali  racial  prejudice  toward  US  soldiers 
was  more  severe  than  anything  to  be  expected  in  Cuds  The  Somali  problem 
submitted  to  the  Center  for  Army  Lessons  teamed  by  this  office,  was  related  by 
officers  of  the  96th  Civil  Affairs  Battalion  who  had  deployed  with  Operation 
Restore  Hope  Fierce  racial  bigotry  by  Somalis  was  directed  a  some  black  Amer 
can  soldiers  dunng  deployment  of  US  forces 

2ft  "Castro  Meets  with  Methodist  General  Assembly  Delegates,  Havana  Tete 
Rebelde  and  Cuba  Vision  Networks  in  Spanish  (4  Apni  1993)  as  translated  m 
FBIS-IAT- 93-064.  6  Apni  1993  Castro  talked  to  the  assembly  about  the  US 
embargo,  his  ministers  called  the  embargo  anfi-Chnsfian  One  hundred  repre 
sentatives  from  21  countries  attended.  It  should  be  noted  tha  foe  article  making 
Cuba  an  atheist  stae  was  dropped  from  the  '992  Cuban  Constitution 

21  Oppenheimer.  Casfro  s  Final  Hour.  342 

22  For  insight  on  the  religious  component  of  the  Cuban  political  misery  see 
Damian  Fernandez,  “Revolution  and  Political  Religion  m  Cuba  The  Religious 
Challenge  to  the  State  eds  Matthew  C  Moen  and  Lowell  F  Gustaffson  (Philadel¬ 
phia.  PA  Temple  University  Press.  1 992) 

23  For  an  unclassified  review  of  Cuban  military  strength  see  "Cuban  Threat 
Assessment."  Threats  Update  (Fort  Leavenworth  KS  Combined  Arms  Com 
mand  Threats  Directorate  December  1992L  1 09 

24  See  LTC  Geoffrey  B  Demarest.  Beefing  Up  at  the  Low  End  Military 
Review  1  June  1 993)  50-56 
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C  ary.  a  L  'SS’ews  &  World  Report  journalist,  with  the 
XVIII  Airborne  Corps  engineers.  He  said.  "After 
two  weeks  there.  I  had  had  enough."  His  conclusion: 
"If  I  had  had  the  choice.  I  would  have  covered  some¬ 
thing  else." 

The  other  aspect  of  the  argument:  Did  the  pool 
system  suppress  the  truth.’  The  general  truth — a 
huge  buildup,  a  rapid  victory,  a  goixl  combat  readi¬ 
ness.  lew  allied  casualties — came  out  in  a  timely 
manner.  However,  the  public  affairs  system  did  dis¬ 
tort  the  picture.  For  example,  the  American  public 
saw  a  lot  of  video  on  "smart  bombs."  although  they 
only  represented  about  4  percent  of  ordnance 
dropped  during  the  ground  war.  The  American  pub¬ 
lic  saw  more  stories  on  the  US  Marines  ih;in  on  the 
l:S  Army,  despite  the  Army's  more  prominent  role. 
Finally,  some  important  questions  remain  unan¬ 
swered  over  two  years  after  the  war's  end.  For 
instance,  dunng  the  war.  US  Central  Command 
always  declined  to  estimate  the  amount  of  Iraqi  cas¬ 
ualties  and.  to  this  date,  no  reliable  number  exists  on 
this  very  important  subject. 

"Assumption  2  Reporters  are  uniquely  qualified 
to  obtain  and  relay  military  operational  informa¬ 
tion."  Wellv  Petry  also  argues  that  reporters  do  not 
need  access  to  the  front  because  journalists  are  not 
“uniquely  qualified  to  obtain  and  relay  military  oper¬ 


ational  information.”  As  a  consequence,  according  to 
Wells-Petry.  the  press  should  have  access  only  if  it 
"can  bring  something  unique  or  insightful  to  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  obtaining  and  relaying  military  information." 

It  is  strange  to  consider  that  reporters  should  only 
report  on  matters  where  they  can  bring  "something 
unique."  No  specialist  will  ever  consider  a  reporter 
more  qualified  to  report  on  the  specialist's  field. 
However,  the  reporter's  specialty  is  just  that — com¬ 
municating  to  the  public.  On  the  other  hand,  military 
operations  do  differ  in  some  respects.  Few  would 
question  the  military  's  right,  need  and  responsibility 
to  keep  some  information  secret.  Trrxrp  locations, 
equipment,  exact  size  of  units,  intelligence  matters  or 
battle  plans  should  not  be  reported.  Crippling  the 
media's  ability  to  report  on  operations,  however,  is 
not  the  appropriate  path  to  parted  such  secrets. 

Wcils-Petry  insists  that  the  reporters'  presence  is 
all  the  less  necessary  since  they  cannot  provide  "the 
big  picture."  How  strange  an  argument!  As  she  said, 
reporters,  as  well  as  the  "private  who  stoked  the  gun 
|  and  |  the  sergeant  w  ho  drove  the  lank"  do  not  have 
the  whole  picture.  But,  in  democratic  societies, 
reporters  are  not  expected  to  bring  the  whole  picture. 
They  are  expected  to  report  what  they  see.  when 
they  see  it.  Reporters  are  not  telling  the  whole  story 
of  the  presidency  each  time  they  report  from  the 
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White  House.  Does  it  mean  that  no  journalist  should 
report  from  the  White  House? 

"Assumption  3.  Reporters  are  better  positioned 
or  better  qualified  than  the  military  to  resolve  com¬ 
peting  interests  in  information  and  to  judge  what 
should  he  reported  "  Wells-Petry's  third  argument 
deals  with  the  press'  incapacity  to  judge  what 
constitutes  a  violation  of  security  rules.  As  a  major 
argument  against  the  security  review  used  in  the 
Gulf  War.  the  press  essentially  argued  that  it  would 
not  publish  information  that  would  endanger  opera¬ 
tions.  so  long  as  the  military  provided  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  what  constituted  "restricted"  information. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  military  required  all  battle¬ 
field  reports  to  go  through  reviews  because  journal¬ 
ists  could  inadvertently  release  precise  troop  loca¬ 
tions  or  intelligence  details. 

The  press  has  two  arguments  against  the  process. 
First,  the  reviewing  process  causes  unjustifiable  and 
inconsistent  delays  in  reporting  (especially  in  the 
Army).  Second,  the  media  sees  this  process  as 
"unwarranted  and  unnecessary"  because  they  have 
had  a  good  record  throughout  American  history  in 
this  regard.  Despite  Wells-Petry's  assertions,  press 
reluctance  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  reporters 
judge  themselves  more  qualified  than  the  military  to 
know  what  constitutes  a  violation  of  security.  It  has 
to  do  with  technical  dispositions:  How  can  the  mili¬ 
tary  review  reports  without  delaying  release?  And 
some  fear  that  the  review  process  gives  the  military 
the  ability  to  censor  reports  beyond  "operational 
necessity." 

Wells  Petry  adds  that  "under  the  Constitution. 
|  the  press' |  function  is  not  necessarily  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  military  accountability."  She  is  tech¬ 
nically  right  (under  the  Constitution),  but  in  essence, 
she  cannot  he  further  from  the  truth.  In  this  country, 
the  press  performs  two  roles:  it  reflects  the  debates 
and  tendencies  present  in  the  society,  and  it  also  acts 
as  a  "  itchdog"  against  abuses  in  the  government 
and  •  .  ’  here.  If  the  press  did  not.  front  time  to 

time,  pi o vide  a  mechanism  for  military  accountabil¬ 
ity.  would  the  American  people  have  ever  heard  of 
My  lan  or  procurement  abuses  from  the  most  basic 
(hammers  and  toilet  seats)  to  the  most  sophisticated 
(such  as  th  •  US  Navy's  A-  12  stealth  aircraft)? 

In  some  cases,  the  military  institution  discovers 
abuses,  disciplines  the  abusers  and  takes  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  for  reform.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  Tail 
hook  incident  falls  into  this  calcgoiy.  But.  on  other 
occasions,  military  institutions  cannot  or  simply  w  ill 
not  do  so.  In  that  case,  it  is  not  only  legitimate  but 
also  necessary  that  the  press  has  the  ability  to  inves¬ 
tigate  and  to  report  independently.  If  operational 
security  leads  to  restricted  press  access,  the  press 
must  have  enough  access  in  (lerfomi  its  roles  to 


inform  the  people  and  „ '  '’ntually  denounce  abuses. 

"Assumption  4.  The  safety  of  reporters  is  not  a 
legitimate  factor  in  restricting  the  media,  and 
reporters'  safety  is  not  the  military's  problem  " 
Wells-Petry  's  fourth  argument  is  certainly  the  stron¬ 
gest.  She  correctly  points  out  that  reporters  regu¬ 
larly  claim  that  the  military  should  not  care  about 
their  safety.  But  press  corps  and  news  organizations 
pressure  the  president  to  take  effective  steps  when 
American  journalists  are  in  danger 

Now.  the  media  must  choose.  Either  the  report¬ 
ers'  safety  is  not  the  military's  business,  and  no 
complaints  occur  when  reporters  are  held  hostage  or 
prisoner,  or  reporters'  safety  is  the  military's  busi¬ 
ness.  and  the  press  thus  has  to  abide  by  military  rules 
to  secure  its  safety.  Although  the  media  have  proved 
pretty  successful  in  the  past  years  when  they  asked 
the  president  to  take  steps  in  favor  of  journalists  held 
prisoner,  they  should  not  have  it  both  ways.  The 
president  should  review  this  issue,  adopt  clear  rules, 
publicize  and  implement  them-  -no  matter  what. 
However,  any  press  inconsistency  on  this  issue  does 
not  provide  enough  justification  to  place  inappropri¬ 
ate  restrictions  on  the  job. 

In  her  article.  W'ells-Petry  raises  important  issues, 
and  while  many  in  the  military  might  agree  with  her 
conclusions,  virtually  no  one  in  the  media  would. 
Rather  than  visceral  broadsides  on  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  the  press  in  a  democratic  society, 
the  US  military  would  be  better  served  by  a  search 
for  compromises  on  how  and  when  reporters  c;ui 
cover  military  operations. 

The  media,  in  essence,  demand  that  the  military 
allow  unlimited  numbers  of  reporters  (without  consid¬ 
eration  of  qualifications)  access  to  the  battlefield.  This 
aggravates  military-media  tension  without  neeessarilv 
leading  to  better  reporting.  Perhaps  quotas  would 
present  a  mom  appropriate  approach  than  [tools. 

The  ptxtl  arrangements  of  the  Gulf  War  evolved 
from  the  pools  established  to  handle  crises  escalating 
in  secret — this  was  not  such  a  situation  Simply 
applying  an  existing  institution  does  not  necessarily 
provide  the  best  approach.  Limited  numbers  of  more 
qualified  reporters  would  aid  implementation  ot  a 
policy  to  control  information  through  agreement 
rather  than  censorship.  The  media  should  compro¬ 
mise — they  should  trade  numbers  for  freer  access. 

The  media,  as  well,  should  real  .e  that  sources 
other  than  the  battlefield  are  critical  to  reporting  a 
modem  war.  If  the  mihtaiy  remained  wedded  to 
pools.  1 1  ten  the  media  remained  wedded  to  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War  image  of  covering  a  conflict  in  which  the 
individual  platoon  action  represented  the  most 
important  source  for  information.  For  the  Gulf  War 
(and  many  other  conflicts),  higher  headquarters  (all 
the  way  back  to  the  president)  are  the  truly  critical 
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sources  of  information.  Such  a  realization  would 
reduce  the  quantitative  pressure  on  the  operational 
commander  where  logistic  support  for  a  few  report¬ 
ers  is  easier  than  for  a  horde. 

So  that  reporters  can  fulfill  their  roles  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society,  the  military  has  to  allow  reporters  into 
the  fieid  to  speak  freely  with  soldiers  and  to  stay 
with  units,  as  appropriate,  without  public  affairs 
officers  as  constant  chaperons.  The  media  and  mili¬ 
tary  institutions  should  search  for  the  means  to  allow 
this  to  happen  rather  than  propagate  diatribes  by  one 
castigating  the  evils  of  the  other. 

Pascale  Com  belles.  Toulouse,  France 

Wrong  Conclusions 
Says  Wells-Petry 

Pascale  Combelles'  lively  letter  raises  several 
thoughtful  points.  The  relationship  between  the 
media  and  the  military  is  an  important  one,  and  1  am 
glad  there  are  people  making  it  a  matter  of  close 
study.  But  a  close  reading  of  my  article  belies  Corn- 
belles'  conclusions  that  I  argue  reporters  are  not  nec¬ 
essary  and  "do  not  need  access  to  the  front."  Indeed. 
I  wrote  my  article  precisely  to  counter  such  all-or- 
nothing  extremism  on  the  part  of  the  press,  as  well 
as  the  military. 

My  goal  in  writing  the  article  was  to  bring  some 
perspective  to  the  extreme  position  taken  in  a  law¬ 
suit  and.  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  media  at  large  that 
reporters  must  always,  no  matter  what,  "damn  the 
torpedoes."  he  free  of  any  restrictions  in  combat  the¬ 
aters  and  during  operations.  Throughout  my  article. 
I  emphasize  that  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  by  the 
media  representatives  who  were  suing  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  was  that  the  military  had  no  right  to 
exercise  any  prerogatives  in  controlling  the  battle¬ 
field  vis-a-vis  reporters.  Think  about  it. 

The  fact  that  I  reject  this  extreme  view  that 
reporters  have  a  constitutional  right,  enforceable 
over  the  military's  objection,  for  example,  to  hop 
rides  on  bombing  raids  or  advise  the  world  that  Com¬ 
pany  A  is  out  of  fuel,  does  not  mean  that  I  advocate 
the  other  extreme — that  the  paws  "deserves  little  or 
no  consideration."  Quite  the  opposite.  I  said,  and 
still  believe,  that  the  interests  of  the  military  and  the 
interests  of  the  press  must  be  kept  in  realistic  ha  I 
ance.  The  interests  of  the  press  deserve  serious  con¬ 
sideration  but.  contrary  to  the  theory  of  the  lawsuit 
that  prompted  my  article,  so  do  the  interests  of  the 
military. 

Combelles  recognizes  this  when  she  states,  "l-'ew 
would  question  the  military's  right,  need  and 
responsibility  to  keep  some  information  secret."  But 
then  she  goes  on  to  say  that  "crippling  the  media’s 
ability  to  report  on  operations,  however,  is  not  the 


appropriate  path  to  protect  such  secrets."  My  point 
remains:  If  the  media  argue  (and  even  lodge  law¬ 
suits)  that  any  restriction  "cripples"  them,  then  w  hat 
paths  are  available  to  "protect  such  secrets  ’"  Should 
soldiers  sit  on  the  maps  when  they  see  reporters 
coming? 

My  clarion  call  is  and  will  always  be  simply  this: 
On  balance,  operational  concerns  must  come  first. 
This  does  not  mean  cutiains  for  the  free  press.  It 
does  not  mean  the  press  is  unimportant.  It  does 
mean  that,  from  time  to  time,  it  is  prudent  to  fashion 
various  degrees  of  restriction  on  the  press  to  save 
lives  (reporters'  included)  and  win  wars.  Thus,  the 
conclusion  of  my  article  bears  repeating: 

"Military  restrictions  on  the  press  are.  as  they 
have  been  over  history,  tailored  to  operational 
requirements  and  the  nature  of  the  warfighting  at 
hand.  A  simple  cost-benefit  analysis  proves  that 
such  restrictions  strike  an  appropriate  balance 
between  the  interest  of  the  press  in  gathering 
information  and  the  interest  of  the  military,  and  the 
nation,  in  winning  our  w  ars.  .  .  . 

"Press  restrictions  arc  necessary  to  strife  a  bal¬ 
ance  <>n  the  battlefield.  Press  restrictions  balance  the 
professional  interests  of  reporters,  the  intormational 
benefit  to  the  public  of  unfettered  access  to  and 
reporting  from  the  battlefield,  operational  consider¬ 
ations  that  may  determine  whether  soldiers  live  or 
die  and  whether  the  nation  succeeds  or  fails  in  the 
task  it  has  given  its  Army.  It  is  soldiers,  not  report¬ 
ers.  who  take  an  oath  to  defend  w  ith  their  lives  the 
L'S  Constitution.  When  soldiers  are  about  that  dan¬ 
gerous  task,  common  sense,  as  well  as  the  law. 
counsels  the  appropriateness  of  restricting  the 
press."  | Emphases  added.] 

People  may  reasonably  disagree  on  how  this  bal¬ 
ance  is  stmek  in  any  given  lire  fight.  Except  for  the 
fact  that  Combelles  inaccurately  sets  up  my  position 
as  advocating  the  total  shutdown  of  the  press,  we 
agree  in  several  important  respects.  She  states,  and 
I  agree,  that  "it  is  not  only  legitimate  but  also  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  press  has  the  ability  to  investigate  and 
to  report  independently  .  If  operational  security  leads 
to  restricted  press  access,  the  press  must  have 
enough  access  to  perform  its  roles  ..."  Thus.  Coin- 
belles  advocates  balance,  anil  I  wholeheartedly  sup¬ 
port  her.  As  we  both  contend,  for  all  of  us  to  get  the 
most  from  this  sometimes  spirited  debate,  we  would 
do  well  to  focus  on  the  best  w  ays  to  achieve  that  bal 
ante  rather  than  on  setting  up  ali-or  nothing  straw 
men  at  either  end  of  the  spectrum. 

\1  VI  Melissa  Wellv-Petry.  (  St. 

Judge  Ath'oeaW  Office,  Washington,  OX  . 

VgB 
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WWII  Almanac 


The  Landings  at  Anzio 

Major  Francis  A.  Galgano  Jr.,  US  Army  Copyright  1994 


Editor's  Note — The  invasion  of  Italy  began  in 
September  1943  with  Operations  Avalanche  and 
Slapstick.  By  November,  the  southern  half  of  Italy  as 
far  north  as  Naples  was  cleared,  and  General  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  gave  General  Sir  Harold  R.  Alexan¬ 
der  orders  to  ntaintain  pressure  on  the  Germans  and 
capture  Rome.  It  was  decided  at  the  Tehran  Confer¬ 
ence.  however,  that  the  troops  needed  to  do  this  would 
have  to  come  from  Italy,  nor  from  those  needed  for 
Operation  Overlord,  the  invasion  of  Central  Europe. 
These  Almanacs  provide  two  illustrations  of  how  not 
to  conduct  an  operation. 

The  VI  (US)  Corps  landed  at  Anzio  during  the 
early  morning  darkness  on  22  January  1944.  By 
midday,  the  assault  force  experienced  minor  casual¬ 
ties.  and  two  divisions  secured  the  beachhead — the 
landing  clearly  caught  the  Germans  flat-footed. 
The  long-debated  turning  movement  against  the 
Gustav  Line  was  under  wav.  Operation  Shingle  ap¬ 
peared  to  exceed  every  expectation  and  promised  to 
end  the  bloody  stalemate  on  the  Italian  peninsula. 
Bv  nightfall,  however,  there  were  disturbing  signs 
that  this  illusion  would  quickly  evaporate. 

How  did  Shingle,  which  tantalized  the  Allies  with 
success,  evolve  into  a  bloody  disaster  that  would 
eventually  cost  41.000  casualties?  The  Anzio  land¬ 
ing  ended  in  stalemate  because  it  was  driven  not  by 
compelling  military  logic  but  by  frivolous  political 
forces  and  a  tragic  series  of  faulty  assumptions. 
Specifically,  the  landings  lacked  a  single,  clear  ob¬ 
jective;  the  turning  movement  itself  was  too  shal¬ 
low;  and  the  most  glaring  defect  was  the  inadequate 
size  of  the  landing  force. 

The  idea  for  an  amphibious  end  run  was  not  new 
to  Allied  planners  in  early  1944.  This  type  of  opera¬ 
tion  was  tried  earlier  with  varying  degrees  of  success 
in  Sicily  and  on  the  mainland.  In  fact,  the  genesis  of 
Shingle  is  traceable  to  early  November  1943,  when 
General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  offered  it  as  a  means 
to  break  the  deadlock  on  the  Voltumo  River.  Shingle 
became  an  increasingly  attractive  alternative  in  De¬ 
cember  1943  when  the  Allied  advance  again  stalled, 
this  time  in  front  of  the  Gustav  Line.  General  Sir 
Harold  R.  Alexander,  13th  Army  Group  command¬ 


er.  pressured  by  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill, 
decided  that  the  US  Fifth  Army  had  to  execute  an 
amphibious  operation  to  flank  this  barrier  and  break 
(he  stalemate/ 

Slowly.  Anzio  began  to  assume  a  life  of  its  own. 
and  Churchill  quickly  became  its  greatest  proponent. 
Much  to  his  chagrin,  the  Italian  Campaign  was.  by 
strategic  design,  rapidly  becoming  a  sideshow 
whose  stated  objective  was  to  divert  German  units 
from  other  battlefields  while  using  minimum  Allied 
resources.-  As  the  campaign  entered  1944.  Church¬ 
ill  pressed  Alexander  and  Lieutenant  General  Mark 
W.  Clark  (US  Fifth  Army  I  for  decisive  results. 

Increasingly,  the  Allies  based  their  hopes  for  deei - 
sive  success  on  the  Anzio  landings  and  Rapido  Ri\  - 
er  crossings. 1  There  was.  however,  growing  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  operation  within  the  Allied  camp  for 
cogent  military  reasons.  Operational  planners  at  Al¬ 
lied  Force  Headquarters  ( AFHQ)  in  Carthage  quick¬ 
ly  pointed  out  that  Shingle's  risks  outweighed  its 
chance  of  success.  Logisticians  at  AFHQ  also  ques¬ 
tioned  the  plan's  feasibility.4  In  fact,  by  early  De¬ 
cember.  Shingle's  principal  commanders.  Clark  and 
Major  General  John  P.  Lucas  (VI  |l'S|  Corps),  held 
little  enthusiasm  for  the  plan.  Insufficient  landing 
craft  and  their  doubtful  availability  after  15  January 
1944  caused  serious  apprehension  among  AFHQ 
planners  and  US  Fifth  Army  commanders. 

Landing  craft  and  shipping  space  were  the  com¬ 
mon  denominators  in  almost  every  Allied  undertak¬ 
ing  in  World  W’ar  11.  This  problem  represented  a 
considerable  restriction  on  any  amphibious  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  Mediterranean  Theater  anil  specifically 
for  Anzio.  Consistent  w  ilh  decisions  promulgated  at 
the  Quadrant  and  Sextant  conferences.  Operation 
Overlord  became  the  Western  Allies'  main  effort. 
Correspondingly,  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff 
(CCS)  directed  the  transfer  of  nearly  all  landing  craft 
in  the  Mediterranean  to  England  by  15  December 
1943.  This  decision  effectively  shelved  the  Anzio 
landings.  Eisenhower  managed  to  delay  their  depar¬ 
ture  to  15  January  1944  based  on  Churchill's  urg- 
ings — Shingle  was  on  again. 

Significant  obstacles  lay  in  Shingle's  path.  Though 
the  landing  craft  could  remain  until  mid  January. 
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sufficient  numbers  were  available  only  to  transport 
two  divisions,  eight  days  of  supply  and  no  subse¬ 
quent  reinforcements/’  To  Clark,  this  was  clearly 
inadequate.  The  Anzio  plan  appeared  to  die  on  19 
December  when  he  canceled  it  because  weather 
conditions  prevented  timely  rehearsals  and  deploy¬ 
ment  before  the  mid-January  deadline.6 

Churchill  remained  undaunted  despite  the  plan  s 
limitations.  He  pressed  the  CCS  to  again  delay  trans¬ 
ferring  landing  craft  and  lobbied  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  directly  on  the  subject.  On  8  January 
1944.  Roosevelt  agreed  to  support  Churchill  and 
recommended  to  General  George  C.  Marshall  that  the 
landing  craft  remain  in-theater.  The  CCS.  through 
Alexander,  directed  US  Fifth  Army  to  execute  the 
landings — Shingle  was  set  for  22  January.7  Lucas 
(the  commander  of  the  landing  force)  and  others  no 
longer  believed  in  the  operation  and  doubted  that  it 
could  succeed  given  its  limitations.  Nonetheless. 
Churchill  pushed  the  operation  through.  This  fact 
was  not  lost  on  Lucas  as  he  summed  up  Churchill's 
role  in  his  diary.  "This  whole  affair  has  a  strong 
odor  of  Gallipoli  and  apparently  the  same  amateur 
| Churchill  |  was  still  on  the  coaches  bench."8 

Shingle's  abrupt  resurrection  from  military  oblivi¬ 
on  is  clearly  a  testament  to  Churchill's  powerful  influ¬ 
ence.6  He  had  no  intention  of  allowing  his  pet  cam¬ 
paign  against  his  self-proclaimed  "soft  underbell)  of 
the  crocodile"  to  become  an  afterthought  in  history, 
regardless  of  declared  combined  Allied  strategy.  His 
prolonged  presence  in  the  Mediterranean  after  Sextant 
in  December  194.1 — he  was  ill  with  pneumonia — 
assured  his  continuous  pressure  on  top  Allied  leaders 
to  kick  start  the  stalled  campaign  and  capture  Rome. 

Churchill  saw  the  Anzio  operation  as  a  means  to 
obtaining  that  prize.  Shingle  was  originally  con¬ 
ceived  out  of  military  necessity:  however,  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  the  situation  in-theater— available  forces,  the 
enemy  and  landing  craft — dictated  its  cancellation 
for  compelling  military  reasons.10  Churchill  advo¬ 
cated  Shingle  for  his  own  political  purposes  despite 
military  opinion  that  it  was  no  longer  a  gixxl  idea. 
How  did  he  accomplish  this  .’ 

Tw  o  events  in  December  1 94.1  enabled  Churchill  to 
exert  greater  influence  on  operations  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  essentially  revive  Shingle  with  his  personal 
will.  First,  a  major  shift  in  the  Allied  senior  command 
replaced  Fisenhowcr  with  British  General  Sir  Henry 
Maitland  Wilson  as  Supreme  Allied  Commander. 
Mediterranean  Theater.  With  Alexander  commanding 
1 5th  Amty  Group.  ( 'hurchill  had  the  luxury  of  dealing 
with  an  almost  all  British  command  structure. 

Second,  as  ;ui  adjunct  to  agreements  established  at 
Sextant,  executive  direction  of  theater  affairs  passed 
from  the  CCS  directly  to  the  British  chiefs. 1 1  IIS  in¬ 
fluence  was  virtually  eliminated  from  Mediterranean 


policy.  This  command  structure  was  clearly  subject 
to  manipulation  by  Churchill  and  all  but  assured  that 
Anzio  would  proceed  despite  its  obvious  flaws. 

Militarily,  Shingle  was  fundamentally  Hawed  by 
two  specious  assumptions  that  irrevocably  shaped 
its  size  and  scope.  Churchill  does  not  bear  solitary 
responsibility  on  this  indictment.  The  British  chiefs 
(specifically  General  Sir  Alan  Brooke,  with  consid¬ 
erable  help  from  Alexander)  sold  him  on  the  first  ru¬ 
inous  assumption — that  a  small,  two-division  force 
could  stand  by  itself  and  provoke  a  German  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  Gustav  Line.17  Churchill,  clearly 
convinced,  declared  that  the  landings  would  "aston¬ 
ish  the  world  and  certainly  frighten  |  Field  Marshal 
Albert)  Kesselring."14 

This  logic  discounted  any  realistic  German  reaction 
and  was  not  consistent  with  Kesselring 's  past  dealings 
with  Allied  landings.  At  Salerno  (9  September).  Bari 
(22  September)  and  Temioli  (5  October).  Kesselring 
met  the  landings  w  ith  violent  counterattacks,  and  each 
was  nearly  thrown  back  into  the  sea — air  power  and 
naval  gunfire  saved  the  day.17  To  think  that  Shingle 
would  somehow  elicit  a  more  timid  reaction  and 
"frighten"  Kesselring  out  of  his  excellent  positions  in 
the  Gustav  Line  was  simply  wishful  thinking. 

A  successful  attack  and  penetration  of  the  Gustav 
Line,  coupled  w  ith  a  rapid  linkup  near  Anzio  delin¬ 
eated  the  second  Hawed  assumption  on  which 
Shingle  hinged.  Shingle  and  its  subsequent  rapid 
thrust  to  Rome  depended  on  the  36th  (US)  Divi¬ 
sion's  Rapido  River  crossing  on  21)  January.  Alex¬ 
ander  assumed  that  it  would  take  10  days  to  link  up 
with  VI  (US)  Corps  on  the  Anzio  plain.  When  this 
attack  failed,  the  Anzio  force  had  to  fend  for  itself. 16 
The  decisive  failure  at  the  Rapido  unhinged  the  en¬ 
tire  premise  behind  Shingle.  Again,  wishful  think¬ 
ing  overrode  military  reality  in  the  Allied  high  com¬ 
mand.  Since  mid-October.  Allied  progress  in  Italy 
was  ty  pically  measured  in  yards. 

Yet.  Alexander  and  others  postulated  that  some¬ 
how  Allied  forces  would  quickly  penetrate  the  for¬ 
midable  defenses  of  the  Gustav  Line  and  execute  a 
stunning  exploitation  to  Anzio  in  10  days.  What 
conditions  changed  for  Allied  leaders  to  believe  that 
they  would  accomplish  in  the  dead  of  winter,  in  ap¬ 
palling  conditions,  w  hat  they  had  been  unable  to  do 
over  a  period  of  four  months  .’ 

The  Rapido  disaster  was  certainly  predictable. 
Failure  there  shattered  the  possibility  of  a  quick  link¬ 
up  with  VI  (US)  Corps  and  any  chance  of  initiating 
a  German  desertion  of  the  Gustav  Line,  let  alone  the 
liberation  of  Rome.  Basing  a  plan  of  Shingle's  mag¬ 
nitude  on  such  flimsy  assumptions  appears  uncon¬ 
scionable:  however.  Churchill's  intrigues  clearly  pro¬ 
pelled  Mediterranean  commanders  into  ill-advised 
action.17  The  entire  premise  behind  the  Anzio  land- 
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ing  was  flawed,  and  even  without  the  benefit  of 
hindsight,  its  success  appeared  doubtful. Ix 

Potential  success  at  Anzio  was  further  degraded 
by  a  pervasive  lack  of  clarity  in  the  intent  of  the  op¬ 
eration  and  the  objectives  assigned  to  VI  (US) 
Corps.  The  Shingle  directive  gave  Lucas  three 
broad  and  rather  obscure  objectives:  relieve  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  Gustav  Line  by  causing  the  Germans  to 
withdraw:  disrupt  German  supply  lines  between 
Rome  and  the  Gustav  Line  by  advancing  on  the  Al¬ 
ban  Hills:  and  eventually  capture  Rome.  A  single, 
well-defined  objective  is  clearly  absent.1''  These 
three  objectives  furnished  VI  (L'S)  Corps  with  vers 
ambiguous  ends  but.  more  important,  failed  to  offer 
the  means  and  ways.  As  Army  Group  commander. 
Alexander  identified  the  Alban  Hills  as  key  terrain 
and  saw  their  seizure  as  essential  to  the  operation's 
success — seizure  would  absolutely  establish  the 
conditions  for  success  of  the  first  two  objectives 
mandated  in  the  Shingle  directive.  How  then,  did 
this  operational  disconnect  occur? 

The  Alban  Hills  are  located  20  miles  northwest  of 


of  what  Lucas  was  to  accomplish  once  ashore.’1 

Clark  and  his  US  Fifth  Army  planners  fundamen¬ 
tally  changed  Alexander's  objective.  The  original 
Shingle  plan  unquestionably  directed  Lucas  to  seize 
the  Alban  Hills — the  logical  objective  of  the  opera¬ 
tion.--  However,  as  it  became  apparent  to  Clark  that 
the  invasion  force  was  too  small  to  seize  the  hills 
and  secure  the  intervening  20  miles,  he  authorized  a 
change  to  the  plan  on  12  January.  The  US  Fifth 
Army  plan,  as  amended,  directed  VI  (US)  Corps  to 
“advance  on  the  Colli  Laz.iali  |  Alban  Hillsl."--1  This 
directive  gave  Lucas  more  leeway  to  conduct  opera¬ 
tions.  As  a  result,  he  saw  his  primary  mission 
with  hindsight  rightly  so — as  securing  the  beach¬ 
head.  Clark,  still  profoundly  affected  by  the  near 
disaster  at  Salerno,  did  nothing  to  change  Lucas' 
intention.  In  fact,  during  his  first  visit  to  the  beach¬ 
head.  he  told  Lucas.  "Don't  stick  your  neck  out. 
Johnny.  1  did  at  Salerno  and  got  into  trouble."-4 
Further.  Clark  cancelled  a  planned  airborne  drop  on 
the  Alban  Hills  intended  to  assist  in  their  capture. 

Much  of  this  hefuddlement  resulted  from  Clark's 


Anzio.  They  dominate  movement  in  and  out  of  the 
Anzio  plain.  Route  6  and  the  rail  line  linking  Rome 
and  the  Gustav  Line.-0  Alexander  thought  it  was  es¬ 
sential  to  seize  this  key  terrain  to  secure  the  beach¬ 
head  and  cut  off  the  Gustav  Line.  He  communicated 
this  intent  to  Clark,  who  thought  VI  (US)  Corps 
lacked  the  means  to  achieve  this  objective.  These 
divergent  convictions  confused  any  clear  definition 


inability  to  designate  and  sustain  the  main  effort. 
Based  on  US  Fifth  Army  guidance.  Lucas  saw  An- 
zio  as  a  diversion  for  II  (US)  Corps'  penetration  of 
the  Gustav  Line.  Major  General  Geoffrey  Keyes, 
commander  of  II  Corps,  saw  his  attack  as  ;ui  adjunct 
to  the  Anzio  landings,  designed  to  initially  fix  Ger¬ 
man  forces.  Alexander  never  wavered  from  his 
position  that  Anzio  was  the  main  effort  and  said  as 
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much  in  his  communications  with  the  CCS.  Clark, 
however,  preferred  to  hedge  his  bets  on  both  attacks 
and  offered  indecisive  guidance  to  his  two  principal 
ground  commanders.  Unfortunately,  Alexander  did 
not  intercede,  but  such  is  the  nature  of  coalition  war¬ 
fare.  In  any  event,  VI  (US)  Corps  never  took  the  Al¬ 
ban  Hills.  Indecision  surrounding  this  vital  objec¬ 
tive  proved  nearly  lethal  because  the  Germans 
retained  unimpeded  access  to  the  Anzio  plain. 

Confusion  over  Shingle' s  tactical  objective  was 
manifest  in  the  placement  of  the  seaborne  envelop¬ 
ment.  Operationally.  Shingle  was  a  turning  move¬ 
ment  designed  to  cause  the  Germans  to  withdraw 
from  the  Gustav  Line.  However,  the  depth  of  the  en¬ 
velopment  was  simply  not  great  enough  to  do  this 
and  afforded  the  Germans  interior  lines,  which  they 
used  with  consummate  skill.25  Anzio  was  too  close 
to  the  Gustav  Line  and  the  excellent  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities  in  Rome.  Whether  or  not  VI  (US)  Corps 
could  have  landed  further  north  is  problematic,  based 
on  available  forces  and  shipping  constraints.  Regard¬ 
less.  one  thing  is  clear,  the  assumption  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Anzio  beachhead  would  alone  "frighten" 
Kesselring  and  stampede  the  Germans  out  of  the 
Gustav  Line  could  not  have  been  further  from  reality. 

By  all  accounts,  Kesselring  expected  an  Allied 
landing  somewhere,  but  was  misled  by  German  Ad¬ 
miral  Wilhelm  F.  Canaris.  He  told  Kesselring  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  an  Allied  amphibious  as¬ 
sault  in  the  foreseeable  future,  just  48  hours  before 
the  actual  landing.26  Kesselring  was  certainly 
alarmed,  but  not  dismayed.  He  was  a  defensive  ge¬ 
nius  and  prepared  carefully  for  this  eventuality.  In  an 
impressive  display  of  generalship  and  operational 
planning,  he  issued  the  code  word  for  "PLAN  RICH¬ 
ARD"  and  had  20.(XX)  first-rate  panzer  troops  at  An- 
z.io  by  nightfall  and  parts  of  1 3  divisions  converging 
from  northern  Italy.  France,  Germany  anti  the  Bal¬ 
kans.  By  25  January,  three  days  after  the  landings,  he 
concentrated  eight  divisions  around  the  beachhead.27 

As  a  turning  movement.  Shingle  was  too  close  to 
the  static  front  in  Italy.  This  enabled  Kesselring  to 
move  a  corps  headquarters  and  six  divisions  from 
the  Gustav  Line  to  participate  in  his  3  February 
counterattack  that  nearly  destroyed  the  beachhead.2** 
A  deeper  turning  movement  could  have  perhaps 
eliminated  this  significant  interior  lines  advantage. 
Allied  planners  identified  Civitavecchia,  40  miles 
north  of  Anzio.  as  a  more  favorable  landing  site. 
Clark,  however,  insisted  that  the  landings  occur 
within  supporting  range  of  the  US  Fifth  Army,  and 
Anzio  was  chosen  instead.29 

In  1950.  General  Douglas  MacArthur  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  similar  objections  when  he  wanted  to 
conduct  a  very  deep  amphibious  turning  movement 
at  Inch 'on  with  a  similar  two-division  force.  Inch'on 


was  risky,  but  it  was  a  brilliant  success.16  Conditions 
may  not  have  permitted  Lucas  to  conduct  a  similar 
deep  envelopment,  but  Shingle  was  clearly  not  deep 
enough  to  succeed  on  its  own  merits. 

Perhaps  Shingle' s  most  troublesome  deficiency 
was  the  small  size  of  the  landing  force.  The  assault 
force  was  limited  by  shipping  space  to  two  divi¬ 
sions.  Clark  and  Lucas  considered  this  force  too 
small  for  the  mission,  and  events  proved  them  cor¬ 
rect.  The  inadequate  size  of  the  landing  force  was  a 
consequence  of  the  faulty  assumptions  on  w  hich  the 
entire  plan  was  based.  VI  (US)  Corps'  failure  to 
take  the  Alban  Hills  resulted  from  this  analysis. 
Clark  and  Lucas  agreed  that  the  corps  could  not  se¬ 
cure  the  beachhead,  the  Alban  Hills  and  the  terrain 
between.  The  VI  (US)  Corps  mission  was  contin¬ 
gent  on  its  size,  which  was  altogether  inadequate  as 
events  quickly  proved.-11  Shingle  was  a  job  for  an 
entire  army,  and  committing  less  can  be  likened  to 
sending  a  boy  to  do  a  man's  job.12 

Shipping  space  was  ostensibly  the  justification 
for  employing  only  two  divisions  in  the  operation. 
However,  not  two  weeks  after  the  initial  landing, 
shipping  space  apparently  became  available  to  rein¬ 
force  the  beachhead  with  the  1st  (US)  Armored  Di¬ 
vision.  45th  (US)  Division.  1st  Special  Service 
Force,  and  168th  Brigade,  56th  (BR)  Division — a 
force  larger  than  the  original  landing.11 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Allies,  with  Churchill's 
ceaseless  meddling,  tried  to  win  this  battle  cheaply 
without  properly  establishing  the  conditions  for  suc¬ 
cess.  The  result  was  all  too  predictable.  Kesselring 
was  quick  to  point  out  this  glaring  error:  ”|The|  big¬ 
gest  mistake  of  Anzio  was  in  landing  a  force  too 
small  to  accomplish  the  mission."14 

Of  all  the  amphibious  assaults  launched  by  Allies. 
Anzio  was  the  one  most  nearly  thrown  back  into  the 
sea.  At  the  height  of  the  crisis  on  18  February,  all 
that  remained  between  the  3d  Panzer  Grenadier  Di¬ 
vision  and  the  beach  w  as  a  British  infantry  company 
and  a  small  reserve  of  clerks  and  cooks.- 5  Shingle 
would  eventually  cost  the  Allies  7 .( K K )  killed  and 
36.1XX)  wounded  or  missing. 16  Anzio  never  came 
close  to  achieving  its  operational  goals  and.  by  every 
measure,  must  be  considered  an  abject  failure. 

Anzio  nearly  ended  in  disaster  because  it  was 
driven  not  by  compelling  military  logic  but  by  frivo¬ 
lous  political  forces  and  a  tragic  series  of  faulty  as¬ 
sumptions.  Specifically,  the  landings  lacked  a  single, 
dear  objective,  the  turning  movement  was  too  shal¬ 
low  and  the  landing  force  was  ux>  small. 

I  think  then’  are  important  corollaries  between 
Anzio  and  potential  contingencies  our  smaller,  less- 
capable  armed  services  may  be  expected  to  execute 
in  the  future.  The  defense  budget  is  shrinking,  and 
despite  the  sunny  picture  painted  by  current  leader- 
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ship,  readiness  will  suffer.  Our  ability  to  project  a 
large  force  is  currently  marginal  at  best,  and  it  too 
will  deteriorate  from  neglect.  Future  administra¬ 
tions  must  not  commit  an  inadequate  force  to  a  con¬ 
tingency  with  vague  objectives  that  correspond  not 
to  vital  national  interests  but  solely  to  fleeting  politi¬ 
cal  opportunism.  MR 
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The  Rapido  River  Crossings 

Major  Robert  M.  Puckett,  US  Army  National  Guard 


Fifty  years  ago  this  month,  the  US  Fifth  Army 
had  finally  reached  the  last  German  main  line  of  de¬ 
fense  south  of  Rome,  the  Gustav  Line.  This  was  a 
significant  event  in  the  Allied  effort  to  invade  Italy 
and  attack  the  "soft  underbelly"  of  Europe.  In  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  quickly  break  the  German  defensive  line  and 
throw  the  German  army  back  upon  the  Alps  and  lib¬ 
erate  Rome.  Lieutenant  General  Mark  W.  Clark  or¬ 
dered  an  assault  across  the  Rapido  River  to  break  the 
Gustav  Line.  The  attack  failed.  The  realization  had 
finally  sunk  in  that  the  soft  underbelly  was.  in  real¬ 
ity,  a  tough  old  gut. 

The  Allied  leaders,  during  their  planning  of  the 
Italian  Campaign,  had  thought  it  possible  to  invade 
and  seize  most  of  Italy  quickly  and  with  little  cost. 
The  common  belief  was  that  Germany  would  pull 
its  forces  back  up  the  peninsula  to  the  Alps,  or  a  line 
just  short  of  the  Alps,  and  establish  a  permanent  de¬ 
fense.  Of  course,  it  was  assumed  that  the  Germans 
would  fight  a  delaying  action  and  destroy  the  com¬ 
munications.  roads  and  other  infrastructure  as  their 
forces  withdrew.  The  Allies  believed,  however,  they 
could  easily  put  enough  strength  into  the  Italian  pen¬ 
insula  to  readily  push  the  Germans  back.' 

This  false  assumption  made  Italy  an  inviting  tar¬ 
get  for  the  next  point  of  attack  on  the  Third  Reich  af - 
ter  Sicily.  There  were  many  advantages  to  the  Allied 
war  effort  in  occupying  Italy.  From  northern  Italy,  an 
amphibious  assault  could  be  launched  against  Ger¬ 
man  positions  in  the  Balkans  and  southern  France. 


Air  bases  could  be  used  to  make  bomber  raids  deep 
into  Germany,  and  the  Ploesli  oil  fields  could  be 
threatened.  Finally,  virtual  control  of  the  Adriatic 
and  Ionian  seas  would  be  realized.  Strategically  and 
operationally.  Italy  was  an  inviting  target. - 

The  9  September  1943  landing  by  US  troops  at 
Salerno  (Operation  Avalanche )  was  a  major  step  in 
the  Allied  effort  to  seize  the  Italian  peninsula.  It  also 
was  the  beginning  of  an  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
the  Germans  had  no  intention  of  falling  back  to  the 
AJps.  They  were  going  to  fight  to  hold  Italy.  The 
Allies  soon  found  the  Italian  terrain  lent  itself  admir¬ 
ably  to  the  defense.  A  central  north-south  mountain 
range,  with  peaks  rising  to  10.(XK)  feet,  forms  the 
spine  of  the  peninsula,  with  numerous  spurs  running 
east  and  west.  Rivers  flowed  rapidly  between  these 
spurs  through  deep  valleys  all  the  way  to  the  sea. 
Roads  and  the  only  areas  suitable  for  maneuver 
were  along  the  coastal  plains  on  both  the  east  and 
west  coasts.  The  bridges  that  crossed  the  numerous 
rivers  were  generally  dominated  by  high  ground. 
This  was.  indeed,  ideal  defensive  terrain? 

From  Salerno,  the  Allies  began  the  slow,  slugging 
march  up  the  peninsula.  The  first  obstacle  was  the 
Voltumo  River.  Once  across,  obstacle  after  obstacle 
met  the  Allies  until  reaching  the  Gustav  Line  that  ran 
from  Gaeta  on  the  west  coast  to  Pescara  on  the  east 
coast  and  anchored  on  the  Garigliano  and  Rapido 
rivers.  This  was  a  most  frustrating  kind  of  war  for 
the  Allies.  Every  time  they  fought  their  way  over  a 
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river  or  ridge  line,  there  was  another  just  like  it  wait¬ 
ing  for  them  on  the  other  side.  From  the  Naples 
area,  there  were  only  two  roads  that  led  to  Rome  (the 
Allied  objective) — Route  6.  the  interior  road  that  led 
through  the  Liri  valley  straight  to  Rome,  and  Route 
7.  which  ran  along  the  coast  and  was  effectively 
blocked  by  the  Germans.4 

January  1944  saw  Clark's  US  Fifth  Army  on  the 
banks  of  the  Garigliano  and  Rapido  rivers,  looking 
across  the  Gustav  Line.  Clark's  plan  was  to  pierce 
the  line  and  push  an  armored  force  up  Route  6  to¬ 
ward  Rome.  With  this  action,  he  felt  Field  Marshal 
Albert  Kesselring.  the  German  commander  for  the 
defense  of  Italy,  would  be  forced  to  abandon  the 
Gustav  Line  and  fall  all  the  way  back  to  the  Apen¬ 
nines  mountain  range,  thereby  yielding  Rome.  His 
plan  called  for  the  British  l(hh  Corps  to  conduct  a 
supporting  attack  across  the  Garigliano  River  to  the 
southwest  to  create  a  diversion  on  the  German  right 
Hank.  He  hoped  to  draw  the  German  reserves  to  the 
extreme  German  right  Hank  while  II  Corps  con¬ 
ducted  the  main  attack  by  assaulting  across  the  Ra¬ 
pido  River  at  Sant 'Angelo.  Once  the  crossing  sites 
were  secure,  he  would  launch  an  armored  column 
through  the  infantry  for  a  dash  up  Route  6.  The  key 
action  to  the  success  of  this  plan  was  the  speedy 
crossing  of  the  Rapido  River  by  II  (US)  Corps'  36th 
Infantry  Division/ 

Crossing  the  Rapido  River  would  not  be  an  easy 
task.  The  Gustav  Line  was  a  very  formidable  defen¬ 
sive  lint.  Ficpoiauuu  of  this  iine  uad  oegun  in  early 
November  and  was  the  German's  final  defensive 
line  in  the  defense  of  Rome.  The  line  consisted  of 
trenches,  concrete  bunkers,  barbed  wire  entangle¬ 
ments  and  minefields  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Au¬ 
tomatic  weapons  with  interlocking  fire  covered  both 
the  river  and  the  forward  slope  approaches.  Artil¬ 


lery  and  mortars  covered  dead  space  and  the  reverse 
slope  approaches.  Monte  Cassino  gave  the  Germans 
excellent  observation  of  any  approach,  allowing 
them  to  direct  and  adjust  indirect  lire/ 

The  location  selected  for  the  attack  was  poor.  The 
village  of  Sant' Angelo  sat  on  high  ground  and  was 
heavily  defended.  The  approach  was  along  the  open 
floodplain  of  the  valley,  where  there  was  no  cover  or 
concealment.  The  advance  would  be  under  direct 
observation  hum  the  moment  it  started.  The  Ger¬ 
mans.  to  reinforce  the  natural  obstacles,  had  diverted 
the  river  to  flood  the  floodplain,  turning  any  ap¬ 
proach  route  selected  into  a  miry  swamp.  The  use  of 
vehicles  to  move  troops  or  engineer  equipment  to 
the  river  was  impossible.  The  river  itself  was  only 
50  feet  across  but  was  1 2  feet  deep,  had  steep  banks 
and  was  (lowing  at  a  torrential  speed.  Major  General 
F.berhard  Rodt's  15th  Panzer  Grenadier  Division,  a 
crack  unit,  was  charged  with  the  defense  in  this  sec¬ 
tor  and  had  concentrated  around  Sant 'Angelo.  This 
site  was  the  strongest  point  on  the  whole  Gustav 
Line.7 

The  36th  Infantry  Division  was  a  poor  choice  to 
conduct  the  attack.  It  was  dramatically  under¬ 
strength  due  to  the  heavy  casualties  it  had  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  tough  fighting  at  San  Pietro  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  replacements  it  had  received  were  green 
and  had  not  experienced  combat  before.  In  fact, 
they  had  just  arrived  two  weeks  prior  to  the  attack. 
There  was  little  time  for  unit  training  or  team  build¬ 
ing.  The  division  was  worn  out  and  lacked  the  cohe¬ 
sion  required  for  combat.8 

The  division  also  lacked  the  proper  equipment  to 
conduct  the  crossing.  Because  the  Germans  had 
flooded  the  areas  along  the  river,  trucks  could  not 
transport  bridging  equipment  and  assault  boats  to 
the  river.  The  infantry  assault  troops  would  have  to 
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carry  any  engineer  equipment  over  a  mile  from  the 
assembly  area  to  the  river  bank  during  the  assault. 
Footbridges  were  unobtainable,  so  Bailey  bridge 
catwalks  laid  upon  inflatable  rubber  boats  were  im¬ 
provised.  Inflatable  rubber  boats  would  be  used  as 
assault  boats  because  the  wooden  barge-type  were 
too  heavy  for  the  troops  to  carry  to  the  river.9  The 
equipment  provided  the  36th  was  makeshift  and 
hardly  survivable  from  enemy  fire. 

The  36th  Infantry  Division  commander.  Major 
General  Fred  L.  Walker,  decided  to  conduct  a  night 
attack  to  limit  the  German  capability  to  observe  and 
disrupt  the  attack  with  direct  and  indirect  tire.  The 
division  consisted  of  three  infantry  regiments:  the 
141st,  142d  and  143d.  His  plan  called  for  sending 
the  first,  with  attached  engineers,  across  the  river 
above  the  village;  the  second  would  go  below;  and 
the  third  would  be  held  in  reserve.  With  the  attack 
beginning  just  after  sunset  at  2000,  it  gave  the  as¬ 
sault  elements  1 1  hours  to  cross  the  river  and  seize  a 
large  enough  bridgehead  to  free  the  crossing  sites 
from  small-arms  fire  so  that  engineers  could  throw 
pontoon  bridges  across  the  river.  Once  the  bridges 
were  in  place,  the  1st  Armored  Division  would  pass 
through  into  the  Lin  Valley  and  race  toward 
Rome.10  The  plan  was  deceptively  simple. 

A  night  river  crossing  under  fire  is  probably  the 
most  difficult  exercise  a  combat  unit  and  command¬ 
er  could  possibly  be  tasked  to  conduct.  It  requires 
careful  planning  and  coordination.  Rehearsals  that 
create  teamwork  with  the  types  of  units  involved — 
in  this  case  infantry,  engineers  and  fire  support  — 
are  essential.  Reconnaissance  of  assault  lanes  and 
clearing  obstacles  are  also  critical.  The  proper  equip¬ 
ment,  such  as  assault  boats  and  bridging,  must  he  on 
hand.  Soldiers  must  be  trained  to  use  the  equipment. 
Finally,  command  and  control  must  work  perfectly. 
These  are  the  areas  where  failure  occurred. ' 1 

Things  went  wrong  from  the  very  beginning.  At 
approximately  1730,  20  January  1944.  assault  ele¬ 
ments  from  the  141st  Infantry  Regiment  began 
moving  from  the  assembly  area  to  the  river  above 
Sant' Angelo  while  a  friendly  artillery  preparation 
fired  upon  the  German  positions  across  the  river. 
The  German  artillery  answered  with  extremely  ac¬ 
curate  counterfire,  hitting  the  assembly  area  and 
avenue  of  approach.  The  German  fire  damaged  as¬ 
sault  boats,  hit  troops  and  drove  others  from  the  nar¬ 
row  passage  lanes  into  the  minefields.  Chaos  re¬ 
sulted.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  assault  boats 
were  destroyed  by  the  time  the  first  element  reached 
the  river.  More  boats  and  bridging  were  damaged 
by  the  accurate  German  fire  as  the  assault  troops 
tried  to  enter  the  water.  By  21(X),  only  100  soldiers 
had  crossed  the  river,  and  they  were  pinned  down  by 


heavy  fire.  By  0400.  21  January,  only  one  fcxn- 
bndge  had  been  installed.  Most  of  the  1  st  Bat'alion 
of  the  141st  Infantry  Regiment  had  crossed  by  0630, 
but  unfortunately,  they  were  cut  off  and  pinned 
down  without  communication.  Daylight  came,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  regiment  had  to  withdraw  back 
to  the  assembly  area  to  escape  the  heavy  German 
fire,  abandoning  the  1st  Battalion  as  it  dug  in  only 
200  yards  from  the  river.12 

The  143d  Infantry  Regiment  moved  from  its  as¬ 
sembly  area  to  the  river  below  Sant' Angelo  with 
little  or  no  difficulty.  At  2000  on  20  Januaty.  with 
one  platoon  of  Company  C  across,  all  hell  broke 
loose.  All  the  boats  in  the  water  and  on  the  bank,  as 
well  as  a  footbridge  just  installed,  were  destroyed 
immediately  by  the  intense  German  lire.  Despite 
continuing  efforts,  only  the  1st  Battalion  was  across 
by  0500  the  next  morning.  German  fire  was  so  in¬ 
tense  that,  by  0740.  the  battalion  commander  or¬ 
dered  everyone  back  across  me  liver  to  escape  anni¬ 
hilation.  Those  that  w  ere  able  to  get  back  across  the 
river  had  done  so  by  1 1 XX). 1  ■' 

As  a  result  of  the  first  attempt  to  force  a  crossing 
of  the  Rapido  River,  only  a  portion  of  one  battalion 
of  the  141st  Infantry  Regiment  w  as  across,  and  they 
were  cut  off  and  fighting  for  their  lives.  The  rest  of 
the  division  had  been  beaten  back  from  the  river  to 
a  position  of  cover  and  concealment  to  regroup. 

Major  General  Geoffrey  Key  es,  the  II  t IS)  Corps 
commander,  directed  another  attack  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible.  Despite  constant  delay  s  in  obtain¬ 
ing  more  engineer  equipment,  the  143d  Infantry 
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Regiment  again  attacked  at  1600.  21  January.  With 
smoke  to  screen  its  crossing,  the  3d  Battalion 
crossed  in  rubber  boats  by  1 830.  At  another  cross¬ 
ing  site,  the  I  st  Battalion  got  two  companies  across 
by  1835.  The  farthest  penetration  made  was  by  the 
3d  Battalion,  which  advanced  only  500  yards.  The 
1st  Battalion  penetrated  only  2(H)  y;irds  Stopped 
cold  at  this  point,  the  regiment  dug  in.  (ecimated 
by  heavy  fire,  the  regimental  commander  finally  or¬ 
dered  a  withdrawal  early  in  the  afternoon. 

The  141  si  attacked  ai  2100.  After  5  hours,  only 
one  platoon  from  Company  F.  3d  Battalion,  was 
able  to  get  across  the  river.  With  the  installation  of 
three  footbridges  during  the  night,  the  entire  2d 
Battalion  and  the  remainder  of  the  3d  Battalion  w  ere 
able  to  cross  by  daylight.  No  surv  ivors  of  the  I  st 
Battalion  that  crossed  the  day  before  were  found  by 
this  assault  group.  The  2d  and  3d  battalions  were 
able  to  penetrate  l.(KK)  yards  before  they  were 
forced  to  stop  and  dig  in.  The  tire  was  so  intense 
that,  by  1500.  all  the  officers  in  the  two  battalion 
headquarters  were  casualties.  By  1600.  every  com¬ 
mander  on  the  far  side  of  the  river,  except  one.  had 
been  killed  or  wounded.  In  addition,  at  1600.  the 
last  footbridge  was  knocked  out  by  fire.  Lacking 
leadership  and  due  to  the  unrelenting  heavy  fire,  the 
unit  disintegrated.  Those  survivors  that  could, 
swam  back  across  the  river.  Firing  on  the  far  side  of 
the  Rapido  River  ceased  by  2000. 14 

Further  offensive  efforts  by  the  36th  Infantry  Di¬ 
vision  to  cross  the  Rapido  River  ceased.  The  attack 
was  a  failure.  The  36th  Infantry  Division  had  in¬ 
curred  1.681  casualties:  143  killed,  663  wounded 
and  875  missing.  The  15th  Panzer  Grenadier  Divi¬ 
sion  later  reported  it  captured  500  Americans  during 
the  fight.  The  36th  Infantry  Division  lay  shattered 
and  the  US  Fifth  Army  stalled  at  the  Gustav  Line. 
The  Gustav  Line  would  not  be  penetrated  until  May 
1044  during  Operation  Diadem. 1  s 


rhere  are  two  important  reasons  for  studying  the 
action  at  the  Rapido  River.  The  first  is  the  effect  it 
had  upon  the  Italian  Campaign  and  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  World  War  II.  This  was  an  important  action 
that  had  a  significant  impact  on  the  duration  of  the 
war.  If  the  attack  had  been  a  success,  it  would  possi¬ 
bly  have  shortened  the  campaign  and  the  war  and 
spared  a  great  many  lives  in  the  difficult  fighting  of 
the  resulting  battles  to  secure  Italy.  The  second  rea¬ 
son  is  that  there  are  important  lessons  to  be  learned 
by  the  professional  military  leader:  The  Rapido 
River  action  is  an  example  on  how  not  to  conduct 
operations.  The  Rapido  action  was  a  failure  in  lead¬ 
ership.  tactics,  staff  w  ork  and  execution.  Hopefully, 
future  leaders  w  ill  heed  the  price  paid  by  our  World 
War  II  soldiers  at  the  Rapido  River  50  years  ago  this 
month.  MR 
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Combat  Studies  Institute,  USACGSC 


Saturday  1 — The  German  army  selects  Field 
Marshal  Erwin  Rommel  to  command  Army  Group 
B,  which  is  defending  the  Atlantic  Wall  from  the 
Netherlands  to  the  Loire  River. 

Sunday  2 — The  US  Army’s  126th  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ment.  32d  Division,  lands  at  Saidor,  isolating  some 
12.000  Japanese  troops  in  New  Guinea.  Australian 
forces  reach  Sialum. 

Monday  4 — The  Nazi  government  mobilizes  Ger¬ 
man  schoolchildren  for  war-related  duty. 

US  aircraft,  for  the  first  time,  drop  supplies  to  par¬ 
tisans  in  Western  Europe,  an  activity  the  Royal  Air 
Force  (RAF)  has  been  doing  for  some  time. 

Tuesday  5 — In  Italy,  the  US  Fifth  Army  launches 
its  final  assault  on  the  German  Winter  Line. 

The  Red  Army  seizes  Berdichev,  a  key  rail  junc¬ 
tion  southwest  of  Kiev.  Soviet  Union. 

Wednesday  6 — US  forces  capture  San  Vittore  in 
Italy. 

Friday  8 — The  Red  Army  seizes  the  Soviet  city 
of  Kirovograd. 

German  units  deploy  south  of  Rome  to  block  an 
Allied  advance  up  the  Liri  River  valley. 

Saturday  9— The  British  army  seizes  Maungdaw 
in  Burma. 

Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  and  Charles  de 
Gaulle  begin  meetings  in  Marrakech.  Morocco,  to 
determine  the  role  of  French  forces  in  the  invasion 
of  Europe. 

Sunday  10 — In  Burma,  the  RAF  begins  mining 
the  mouths  of  the  Salween  river. 

The  Red  Army  severs  the  rail  line  between  Krisii- 
novka  and  Smela  in  the  Ukraine. 

Monday  11— The  RAF  and  US  Army  Air  Corps 
begin  Operation  PointhUmk.  designed  to  eliminate 
the  Luftwaffe  in  northwest  Europe  in  preparation  for 
Operation  Overlord 

Tuesday  12 — Troops  of  the  US  Fifth  Army  seize 
Cervaro.  preparing  to  advance  to  the  Rapido  River. 

Wednesday  13 — In  Bumra.  the  Chinese  38th  Di¬ 
vision  secures  the  Timing  River  line. 

Thursday  14 — Three  forces  of  the  Red  Army  be¬ 
gin  an  offensive  against  German  Army  Group  North 
aimed  at  the  Baltic  states. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  requests  addi¬ 
tional  Chinese  military  forces,  threatening  to  reduce 
(Tuna's  lend-lease  aid  if  not  provided. 


Friday  15 — In  Italy,  German  forces  w  ithdraw  be¬ 
hind  the  Rapido  River  into  their  fortified  Gustav  Line 
positions. 

A  British  cabinet  committee  recommends  that,  at 
the  end  of  hostilities.  Germany  be  partitioned. 

Saturday  16 — General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  be¬ 
comes  Supreme  Commander.  Allied  Expeditionary 
Force. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  replies  to  Roosevelt,  saying  that 
without  an  additional  loan  of  $1  billion.  China  will 
no  longer  supply  US  troops  in  China. 

Sunday  17 — Allied  troops  in  Italy  begin  a  general 
offensive  to  cross  the  Rapido  River. 

In  Moscow.  Pravda  alleges  Great  Britain  pl;ms  to 
reach  a  separate  peace  with  Germany. 

Tuesday  19 — The  Red  Army  liberates  Novogorod. 

Anthony  Eden,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  wants 
Spain  against  its  continued  support  of  Germany. 

Wednesday  20 — The  US  36th  Division  receives 
a  bloody  check  in  its  attempt  to  cross  the  Rapido 
River. 

Friday  22 — Against  light  opposition.  Allied 
forces  land  at  An/.io.  35  miles  south  of  Rome. 

Saturday  23 — Moscow  announces  that  the  Red 
Army  has  encircled  German  forces  in  Vitebsk,  al¬ 
though  heavy  rains  have  stalled  the  offensive. 

Allied  forces  consolidate  their  beachhead  at  An- 
zio  against  stiffening  German  resistance. 

Monday  25 — The  Red  Army  seizes  the  Gatchina 
rail  junction  southwest  of  Leningrad  (St.  Petersburg). 

In  Italy.  Allied  forces  a1  new  their  offensive 
against  the  Gustav  Line. 

Allied  aircraft  strike  Rahaul  in  the  Pacific. 

Tuesday  26 — Liberia  declares  war  against  Japan 
and  Germany,  while  Argentina  severs  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Axis  powers. 

Wednesday  27 — The  Soviet  government  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  siege  of  Leningrad  has  been  lifted. 

Friday  29 — The  Red  Army  opens  the  Lenmgrad- 
Moscow  railroad.  In  the  Ukraine,  it  launches  an  of¬ 
fensive  against  the  German  8th  Army. 

Eight  hundred  heavy  bombers  of  the  US  Eighth 
Air  Force  bomb  Frankfurt  am  Main  killing  736 
people. 

(IS  Navy  aircraft  launch  a  nine-day  attack 
against  the  Marshall  Islands. 

Saturday  30 — The  US  Fifteenth  Air  Force  in¬ 
flicts  considerable  damage  in  attacks  against  Luft¬ 
waffe  bases  in  the  Ilalitut  Po  River  valley. 

Chinese  forces  occupy  the  Taro  plain  in  Bumia. 
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The  Army’s  Light  Divisions:  Where  Next? 

Colonel  Peter  F.  Herrly,  US  Army 


Now  is  the  right  moment  to  re-examine  the  con¬ 
cepts  that  underpin  the  US  Army’s  light  force  struc¬ 
ture.  Cutting  Army  light  divisions  has  been  a  tough 
but  sound  choice  among  the  painful  alternatives.  As 
light  forces  quantitatively  slope  downward,  the  Army 
should  reshape  the  qualitative  aspects  of  what  remains. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  and  technology  issues 
with  Army  light  forces  spring  from  the  basic  opera¬ 
tional  and  organizing  concepts  at  the  heart  of  these 
forces.  These  issues  have  left  the  Army  perilously 
close  to  serious  operational  problems  several  times 
in  the  last  few  years.  Specifically,  by  designing  the 
light  infantry  divisions  (LIDs)  for  strategic  mobility 
and  by  retaining  the  50-year-old  concept  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  airborne  division,  the  Army  has  restricted 
the  tactical  mobility,  lethality  and  survivability  of 
these  forces  for  most  likely  missions  and  terrain. 

Recent  examples  of  such  suboptimization  in¬ 
clude  the  ad  hoc  adjustments  needed  to  move  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  7th  Infantry  Division  (Light)  from 
place  to  place  in  Panama  during  Operation  Just 
Cause-,  the  epic  effort  associated  with  "souping  up" 
the  X2d  Airborne  Division  for  desert  defense  and  of¬ 
fense  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  extensive  work  needed 
by  the  10th  Mountain  Division  (Light  Infantry)  to 
become  more  mobile  for  Somalia;  and,  finally,  a 
host  of  training  exercises  and  rotations  where  many 
LIS  soldiers  have  asked  themselves  and  others  the 
simple  questions.  "Why  walk  when  we  can  ride?" 
and  "How  can  we  carry  all  this  stuff?" 

The  difficult  trade-offs  between  strategic  mobil¬ 
ity,  on  one  hand,  and  tactical  and  operational  mobil¬ 
ity,  lethality  and  survivability,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
not  new.  It  has  been  a  dozen  years  since  then  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  General  Edward  C.  Meyer  opened  the 
contemporary  debate  on  these  issues  with  his  propos¬ 
al  for  a  light  force  with  "high-tech"  vehicles,  weap¬ 
ons  and  equipment,  and  less  than  a  decade  since  Gen¬ 
eral  John  A.  Wickham  Jr.  changed  tlx:  shape  of  that 
debate  so  sharply  with  his  LID  initiative.  Unfortu¬ 
nately.  the  Meyer  concept  embodied  in  the  now  de¬ 
parted  9th  Motorized  Division  was  the  superior  idea, 
and  its  demise  left  the  Army  with  a  conceptual  void. 

What  can  the  Army's  experiment  with  "motor¬ 
ized"  warfighting,  in  general,  and  motorized  infan¬ 
try.  in  particular,  teach  us?  The  answer  is,  quite  a  lot. 
F-irst.  at  least  as  measured  by  rotations  to  the  Nation¬ 
al  Training  Center  (NTC),  Fort  Irwin.  California,  the 


experiment  was  successful,  even  in  the  demanding 
case  of  mid-intensity,  armored  warfare.  Motorized 
units  employed  the  tactical  mobility  and  lethality  af¬ 
forded  by  modem  vehicles  (the  high-mobility  multi¬ 
purpose  wheeled  vehicles  [HMMWVs])  and  weap¬ 
ons  (the  Mark  19  Grenade  Launching  Machinegun 
and  the  TOW  | tube-launched,  optically  tracked, 
wire-guided  missile]),  and  conceptually  shaped  their 
operations  around  an  AirLand  Battle  combined  arms 
perspective.  These  units  not  only  survived  but  scored 
many  notable  victories.  As  the  NTC’s  Brigadier 
General  Wiliam  G.  Carter  III  put  it  in  November 
1991.  “Those  guys  are  very  tough  to  kill." 

At  the  heart  of  the  motorized  experiment  was  the 
combination  of  cavalry  and  armor-like  doctrine,  tac¬ 
tics.  techniques,  procedures  and  spirit  with  classic  in¬ 
fantry  skills  and  attitudes.  Simply  assigning 
HMMWVs  as  prime  movers  for  rifle  squads  provided 
dramatic  operational  and  tactical  mobility  advantages, 
including  the  conserv  ation  of  the  strength  to  walk  and 
crawl  when  needed.  Wheeled  squad  carriers  gave 
those  infantry  squads  more  lethality  (besides  the  Mark 
19.  they  got  more  ammunition  and  more  mines)  and 
survivability  (more  picks,  shovels,  pickets,  concertina 
and  portable  planking  with  which  to  dig  in  and  an  in¬ 
creased  ability  to  avoid  enemy  fire  concentrations). 

All  this  capability,  supported  by  larger  caliber 
mortars,  heavy  maneuver  unit-style  logistics,  and  so 
forth,  was  conditioned  by  load  planning  and  mainte¬ 
nance  as  a  w  ay  of  life — just  like  an  armored  unit  but 
with  wheels.  This  is  the  first  rejoinder  to  those  w  ho 
argue.  "Stay  light  and  augment  with  trucks  and 
buses  when  needed."  It  is  more  difficult  to  create 
the  critically  important  family  of  skills,  techniques 
and  attitudes  associated  with  wheeled  combat  mo¬ 
bility  while  working  with  augmentation  equipment 
and  people  in  a  deployed  environment.  By  defini¬ 
tion.  being  motorized  means  always  stretching  the 
envelope  of  limited  equipment;  constantly  working 
with  and  adjusting  the  precise  nuances  of  load  plans, 
tactics  and  techniques  of  that  equipment;  and.  hence, 
staying  "plugged  in”  to  the  armor  and  logistic 
schools  and  infrastructure  of  the  Army. 

At  the  same  time.  9th  Motorized  Division  infan¬ 
try  units  maintained  a  superb  dismounted  capability. 
Unlike  mechanized  infantry  encumbered  with  the 
maintenance  and  training  implications  of  the  Brad¬ 
ley  infantry  fighting  vehicle,  motorized  infantry 
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units  have  more  time  available  to  practice  dis¬ 
mounted  operations.  Moreover,  a  dismounted  mo¬ 
torized  infantry  unit  pays  a  substantially  reduced 
penalty  in  terms  of  soldiers  left  with  the  vehicles, 
from  a  maximum  of  only  five  soldiers  down  to  a 
more  usual  minimum  of  two  or  three. 

Another  important,  if  less  tangible,  difference  is 
that  soldiers  transported  in  Bradleys  "feel  safer"  and 
are  less  exposed  to  the  elements  than  motorized  in- 
fanny'  riding  in  the  backs  of  M998T  HMMWVs  (the 
specialized  HMMWV  troop  carrier  variant  used  in 
the  9th  Motorized  Division  infantry  companies), 
protected  only  by  a  roll  bar.  In  fact,  there  appears  to 
be  a  growing  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Bradley- 
equipped  infantry  to  dismount  and  operate  indepen¬ 
dently  from  the  Bradley’s  perceived  saiety.  ["he  mo¬ 
torized  infantryman  does  not  suffer  from  this 
"separation  anxiety"  because  the  M998T  HMMWV 
provides  mobility  and  supporting  firepower  but  sim¬ 
ply  does  not  impart  the  Bradley's  sense  of  safety. 
All  these  factors  produced  mgged.  highly  capable 
motorized  infantry  with  dismounted  skills  on  a  par 
with  LID.  airborne  and  air  assault  units. 

The  ability  to  dismount  with  finely  honed  infan¬ 
try  skills,  but  with  physical  strength  and  endurance 
conserved,  led  motorized  infantry  to  repeated  train¬ 
ing  triumphs,  not  only  against  armored  units  but 
against  a  variety  of  opposing  light  infantry  and  US 
Marines.  Of  these  many  experiences,  one  of  the 
most  vivid  was  Exercise  CASCADE  RAIN  <86  in  1 
Corps,  where  then  Lieutenant  General  Norman 
Schwarzkopf  Jr.  pitted  a  LID  task  force  against  a 
motorized  one.  The  exercise  concluded  with  the 
frozen,  exhausted  and  poorly  nourished  LID  unit  de¬ 
feated  in  detail  by  a  mobile  assault,  which  made  its 
initial  penetration  with  dismounted  motorized  infan¬ 
try  infiltrating  on  their  bellies  through  deep  snow  in 

Strategic  Lift  Requirements  for 
Various  Lighter  Forces 


'50.000L£  atowaMe  cargo  load 

♦infantry  elements  ’motonjed'  by  adding  6  HMMWVs  per  platoon 


some  of  the  toughest  terrain  at  Yakima,  Washington. 

The  point  is  not  that  the  LID  unit’s  infantry  skills 
were  not  excellent— they  were — but  that  the  doc¬ 
trinal  mind-set  and  the  available  equipment  of  the 
motorized  concept  enabled  the  motorized  infantry  to 
enter  battle  with  conserved  combat  power  and  opti¬ 
mized  dismounted  and  mounted  skills.  The  dynam¬ 
ics  of  modem  land  combat  and  associated  technolo¬ 
gy  are  inescapable.  "Why  walk  when  we  can  ride? 
. . .  How  can  we  carry  all  this  stuff?" 

A  broad  solution  to  the  issues  raised  by  the  above 
discussion  is  to  increase  the  emphasis  on  tactical  and 
operational  mobility,  lethality  and  survivability  in 
light  force  doctrine  and  design  (not  involving  heavy 
armored  balli«*i'-  protection).  Not  addressed  here 
are  some  complex  issues  associated  with  such  an 
emphasis,  including  the  mix  and  type  of  brigades  in 
the  lighter  divisions,  the  nature  of  the  combat  sup¬ 
port  packages  in  those  divisions  and  especially 
whether  to  increase  the  amount  of  "light  armor"  in 
light  divisions,  brigades  and  battalions. 

The  central  focus  of  this  discussion  is  the  issue  of 
light  infantry  itself,  not  the  assault  gun  system  or 
light  armor  and  light  cavalry.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  2d  Armored  Calvary'  Regiment  (ACR)  (Light). 
Fort  Polk.  Louisiana — the  principal  "wedge"  for  fu¬ 
ture  innovation  in  light  armor  and  light  cavalry — 
has  relinquished  motorized  infantry  units,  though  it 
retains  a  capability  to  dismount  scouts  for  reconnais¬ 
sance  and  combat  as  part  of  the  cavalry  security  mis¬ 
sion  and  thus  maintains  a  "dragoon"  flavor  and 
orientation.  Both  the  2d  ACR  and  light  infantry- 
units  have  key  roles  to  play  in  driving  future  light, 
but  mobile  and  lethal,  combat  technology. 

A  simple  first  step  to  fixing  the  light  infantry  part 
of  the  lighter  force  equation  is  to  sun  i  motorizing  the 
light  infantry  battalions  and  brigades.  This  proposal 
generally  applies  to  whatever  LID  divisions  and  bri¬ 
gades  will  remain,  plus  the  82d  Airborne  Division — 
though  there  may  well  be  a  need  to  retain  some 
“pure”  light  infantry  forces  within  these  divisions  for 
certain  scenarios.  Not  addressed  here  is  any  specific 
mix  of  forces  or  proposals  to  take  some  82d  Airborne 
Division  infantry  units  off  jump  status.  This  proposal 
does,  however,  envision  letting  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  (Air  Assault),  Fort  Campbell.  Kentucky, 
already  focused  on  operational  and  tactical  mobility 
and  lethality,  have  more  ground  mobility  assets  for 
its  infantry  units  with  which  to  experiment. 

Motorizing  light  infantry  battalions  and  brigades 
should  be  a  priority  of  the  redesign  discussion  for  a 
force-projection  Amty.  leading  to  an  interim  table  of 
organization  and  equipment  design  and  some  rapid 
experimentation.  Since  the  few  motorized  infantry 
companies  at  Fort  Lewis.  Washington,  have  just 
been  converted  to  light  cavalry,  the  details  of  an  in¬ 
terim  design  proposal  could  he  first  sketched  out  by 
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a  team  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  have 
served  in  motorized  infantry  units. 

A  proposal  to  motorize  light  infantry  units  makes 
sense  when  measured  against  various  criteria  as¬ 
sociated  with  division  redesign: 

•  First,  as  far  as  designing  to  doctrine  is  con¬ 
cerned.  motorized  infantry  aligns  with  the  tenets  in 
the  new  US  Army  Field  Manual  100-5,  Operations: 
such  units  are  more  agile,  versatile  and  tailorable:  le¬ 
verage  key  technologies:  and  are  more  suited  to  com¬ 
bined  arms  action. 

•  In  terms  of  designing  to  mission,  motorized  infan¬ 
try  units  have  more  core  combat  capability  than  light 
infantry  units  (with  the  exception  of  forcible  entry,  but 
ample  capability  already  exists  with  airborne,  air  as¬ 
sault  and  Marine  forces).  Motorized  forces  tailor  nice¬ 
ly  to  missions  other  than  combat.  There  are  many  ex¬ 
amples.  but  a  prosaic  one  is  the  mission  of  fighting 
forest  tires.  Unlike  a  light  or  mechanized  infantry'  unit, 
a  motorized  unit  simply  convoys  to  the  scene  complete 
with  all  organic  support  and  maintenance;  if  the  lire  is 
not  accessible  by  road,  a  rarity  in  these  days  of  many 
logging  roads,  the  soldiers  walk  to  the  tire,  with  their 
ability  to  do  so  enhanced  by  having  a  robust  organic 
supporting  base  readily  available. 

•  As  far  as  designing  to  force-projection  capabili¬ 
ties.  adding  wheeled  mobility  and  additional  equip¬ 
ment  obviously  carries  a  strategic  deployment  penal¬ 
ty.  But  the  penalty  is  not  extreme,  and  the  LID  itself 
is  the  perfect  example  of  the  pitfalls  associated  with 
designing  to  arbitrary  end-strength  and  deployability 
parameters.  Moreover,  since  motorized  forces  still 
have  sufficient  time  to  maintain  dismounted  skills, 
including  airborne  and  air  assault  operations  if  nec¬ 
essary,  they  can  deploy  dismounted,  with  their  ve¬ 
hicles  to  follow.  Their  unit  training  focus  offers  a  bo¬ 


nus  potential  of  integrating  locally  available  wheeled 
mobility  more  effectively  into  their  operations,  once 
deployed. 

•  As  foi  resource  constraints,  motorized  infantry 
is  financially  more  expensive  than  a  light  infantry 
force.  The  added  expense,  still  far  less  than  an  ar¬ 
mored  force,  is  worth  it  in  terms  of  combat  capabili¬ 
ty.  A  motorized  infantry  force  is  a  good  fit  to  Army 
modernization  objectives.  Still  very  projectable  com¬ 
pared  to  armored  forces,  motorized  forces  are  much 
better  suited  than  light  infantry  to  sustain  and  protect 
the  force,  win  the  battlefield  information  war.  assist 
in  precision  strikes  throughout  the  battlefield  and 
dominate  the  maneuver  battle. 

Ideally,  then,  motorized  infantry  forces  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  Army  a  mix  of  two  critically  important 
worlds:  the  irreplaceable  age-old  skills  and  attitudes 
of  dismounted  infantry  and  the  Hair  for  the  fast- 
moving  lethal  operations  associated  with  modem  ma¬ 
neuver  warfare.  The  time  is  right  for  a  bold  con¬ 
ceptual  initiative  to  shape  the  Army's  light  infantry 
divisions  into  a  more  agile,  versatile  and  combat  ef¬ 
fective  too!  with  w  hich  to  help  execute  the  Amiy  s 
new  warfighting  doctrine.  MR 

Colonel  Peter  F.  Hen  ly  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Chairholder.  Xanana. I  War 
Collette.  Washington.  D  C.  He  has  \er\ed  m  a  van 
etv  of  command  and  staff  positions  in  (lermanv. 
Vietnam.  Korea  and  the  Continental  I  tilted  Stales 
lie  saved  as  chief  of  the  Joint  Dot  trine  Division. 

.17.  the  Joint  Staff.  Washington.  D  C  .  anil  assisted 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  devel¬ 
oping  Joint  Publication  I.  Joini  Warfare  of  the  I  S 
Armed  Forces,  and  Joint  Publication  J-0.  Doctrine 
for  Joint  Operations. 
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TURMOIL  AND  TRIUMPH:  My  Years  As 
Secretary  of  State  by  George  P  Shultz  1,184 
pages  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  1993  $30  00. 

One  of  the  quaint  customs  of  ex-officials  of  the 
national  government  is  to  immediately  write  a  book 
when  they  have  concluded  their  tenure  of  office. 
This  type  of  book  is  employed  to  assure  that: 

•  The  author  was,  in  fact,  "Present  at  the  Cre¬ 
ation" 

•  The  Republic  would  have  perished  without  the 
inspiration,  guidance  and  leadership  of  the  author. 

•  What  for  years  were  portrayed  as  “warm  colle¬ 
gial  relationships"  were  actually  associations  of 
mutual  detestation. 


•  If  only  everyone  would  have  listened,  we 
would  all  be  living  in  the  elysian  fields. 

(Plus,  a  substantial  sum  of  money  is  usually 
involved.) 

These  and  other  comparable  activities  usually 
result  in  a  flurry  of  critical  reviews,  a  spate  of  denials 
by  those  accused  of  failing  the  republic,  talk  show 
extravaganzas,  and  in  a  few  months,  the  worthy 
tome  is  on  the  remainder  bookshelves  for  $1.95. 
This  book,  however,  does  not  fit  the  mold.  Secretary 
George  P.  Shultz  best  describes  his  intention  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  book: 

"As  I  looked  into  my  records.  I  felt  a  renewed 
sense  of  excitement  about  what  happened  on  my 
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watch,  and  a  desire  to  set  out  the  flow  of  events,  the 
how  s  and  the  whys.  as  they  appeared  from  my  own 
angle  of  view.  Much  had  been  accomplished  during 
these  crucial  years  . . .  When  1  started  as  Secretary  of 
State,  the  world  was  in  turmoil,  and  when  1  left 
office,  the  cold  war  was  over  and.  after  a  struggle 
lasting  over  four  decades,  the  idea  of  free  and  open 
political  and  economic  systems  had  triumphed  .  .  . 
My  objective  has  been  to  produce  a  living  history, 
recreating  the  scene  as  I  experienced  it.  I  was 
exposed  to  a  fire  hose  of  information  and  a  kaleidc 
scopie  round  of  action,  day  after  day.  week  after 
week — with  an  unrelenting  pressure  to  perform  and 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  difference 

The  secretary  has  been  true  to  his  objective.  One 
cannot  read  this  txxvk  w  ithout  having  the  impression 
of  hav  ing  a  ringside  seat  at  great  events.  This  is  a 
historical  record  of  six  and  a  half  years  of  one  of  the 
most  momentous  decades  of  the  20th  century.  Tire 
dramatic  developments  in  Lebanon.  Grenada. 
Libya.  Panama,  the  Middle  Last,  the  Soviet  I'nion 
and  the  Intermediate-range  Nuclear  Force  Treats 
are  all  present  in  this  volume. 

The  stories  are  told  from  the  standpoint  of  a  prin¬ 
cipal  participant.  Not  only  was  Shultz  the  secretary  of 
state,  hui  he  brought  to  the  job  a  background  that  i’c  w 
in  public  life  could,  or  would  be  able  to  match:  as 
dean  at  the  I  niversity  of  Chicago.  1 drift  to  IdftX:  a 
tenured  professor  at  Stanford  l  mversity ;  secretary  ol 
labor.  1060  to  107(1;  the  first  director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  1070  to  1072:  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  treasury  from  1072  through  President 
Richard  Nixon’s  administration.  He  served  on  the 
President’s  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  in  loss 
and  was  chairman  of  the  President's  Economic  Advi¬ 
sory  Board  in  10X1.  In  corporate  iite.  he  was  pre-si 
dent  of  the  Bechtel  Corporation,  as  well  as  a  memlvr 
of  the  board  of  several  multinational  corporations. 

(Vie  particularly  informative  section  is  called 
"What  Really  Happened  at  Reykjavik.  ”  According 
to  Schultz,  far  from  lying  the  debacle  lhal  the  press 
pronounced.  "The  reality  of  the  actual  achievement 
at  Reykjavik  ironically  never  overcame  the  percep¬ 
tion  conveyed  by  tne  scenes  of  |  Ronald)  Reagan  anil 
| Mikhail |  Gorbachev  parting  at  Ifoldi  House  and 
my  own  depressed  appearance  at  my  press  confer 
enee  .  .  .  The  achievements  at  ihe  Reykjavik  summit 
were  greater  than  those  in  any  I  S  soviet  meeting 
before,  but  the  popular  perception  of  the  outcome  in 
Iceland  at  the  time  was  one  of  near  disaster  or  near 
farce.  Over  the  years,  that  perception  hardened  into 
accepted  truth." 

Running  throughout  the  hook  is  the  tension  and 
the  realities  of  the  relationship  between  the  State 
Department  and  the  National  Security  ( 'oinicil.  fins 
also,  ol  course,  involves  Ihe  relationship  between  die 


secretary  ol  state  and  the  national  security  advisor. 
No  president  has  ever  used  his  National  Security 
Council  (NSC)  or  NSC  advisor  exactly  the  same  as 
any  predecessor.  For  students  of  government,  the 
relationship  of  the  NSC  to  the  rest  of  any  adminis¬ 
tration  is  a  source  of  wonderful  material — good,  bad 
and  outrageous.  The  Reagan  NSC  has  provided  his¬ 
torians  such  a  bountiful  crop  that  Luther  Burbank 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  match  the  blossoms. 
Schultz  is  not  sparing  in  his  characterizations.  It  is 
refreshing  to  read  such  honesty  ,  particularly  when  n 
is  done  so  courteously. 

This  book  is  not  a  story,  but  rather  it  is  a  study. 
Any  professional  soldier  will  find  appropriate  les¬ 
sons  of  life  and  purpose  in  this  remarkable  Ixxrk. 
One  final  comment — it  is  not  a  book  to  read  in  bed 
w  iihout  a  system  of  weights  and  pulley  s — the  I ,  I S4 
pages  weigh  in  at  about  100  pages  per  pound. 

I.i’ti  Richard  (i.  Trefry.  ISA,  Retired,  Clifton,  \hxinui 


100  MILES  FROM  BAGHDAD:  With  the 
French  in  Desert  Storm  by  -lames  -J  Cooke.  222 
page*.  I’raeger  Publishers.  Westport.  CT.  1992  $45.00. 

There  are  plenty  of  Operation  Desert  Sturm 
fxxrks  purporting  to  reveal  the  truth  about  how  the 
war  was  won  or  not  won.  Most  come  with  an 
agenda:  Harry  Summer's  On  Smite  es  asserts  that 
the  war  ended  a  malaise  at  the  strategic  level  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  I  S  Army  in  particular;  Bob 
Wtxxlward’s  The  Commanders  argues  that  things 
are  still  a  mess  at  the  top.  which  General  Norman 
Schwarzkopf  Jr.’s  memoir  does  little  to  contradict: 
and  Rick  Atkinson’s  ( 'insitJe  demonstrates  that  jvr 
sonality.  service  rivalry  and  politics  still  count.  Ihcrc 
are  also  a  growing  number  ol  glossy  photograph 
laden  "official"  accounts,  including  the  Army  's  own 
Certain  \  lelnrw  None  ot  these  accounts  toll  what 
the  war  was  like  from  the  soldier’s  point  ol  v  ievv  or. 
lor  that  matter,  go  much  below  the  top  levels  of 
command  except  anecdotally. 

Army  National  Guard  Lieutenant  C  olonel  James 
J.  Ctxike  is  one  of  the  lirst  soldiers  to  tell  lus  part  ot 
the  story.  (  ixike  is  no  ordinary  soldier  A  tanker  m 
the  Mississippi  ( tuard.  he  is  also  a  university  proles 
sor  who  teaches  Atnc an  and  Middle  Eastern  history. 
Eluent  in  French  and  able  lo  do  more  titan  get  by  in 
Arabic.  C’txtke  found  lunisell  in  high  demand  in  the 
kill  of  1‘XXI.  Called  up.  lie  joined  the  Will  \irl*mie 
Corps  intelligence  (G2i  upon  arrival  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  then  went  lo  the  French  (>th  l  ight  Armored 
Division,  oetler  known  as  ihe  Daguel  Division 

Cixike’s  account  of  Ins  call  up.  the  dizzying  trip 
from  ollegc  prolessor  to  "new  guv "  m  the  corps  ( 12 
shop  compels  attention  He  never  loses  his  sense'  ol 
wonder  at  this  transtonnation  or  the  irony  that  a 
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Mississippi  tanker  might  be  useful  to  the  airborne 
elite  of  the  Regular  Army.  Conscious  of  the  need  to 
tell  the  story  as  it  happened,  his  account  is  fresh, 
without  pretention  and.  except  in  detail,  is  very  like 
that  of  the  other  70.(XX)  Reserve  Component  soldiers 
who  did  everything  from  pumping  fuel  to  dying  in 
Scud  attacks.  On  this  basis  alone,  his  story  is  well 
worth  reading. 

An  already  interesting  story  goes  further  when 
Cooke  enters  the  Poste  de  Command  of  the  Daguet 
Division  as  corps  liaison  officer.  Die  French,  enig¬ 
matic  and  sometimes  obstreperous,  are  our  oldest 
and  sometimes  most  grudging  allies.  The  story  of 
the  Daguet  and  the  eventual  acceptance  bv  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  its  Americans,  to  a  large  extent,  mirrors  the 
professional  reconciliation  of  the  French  army  with 
its  history'  and  its  old  ally.  Cooke  may  overstate  the 
breach  a  bit;  but  it  was  there  nonetheless.  The 
French  and  US  armies  did  put  behind  them  their 
respective  Vietnam  wars  and  their  own  differences. 
Perhaps  in  forging  a  renewed  relationship,  the  two 
armies  have  made  it  stronger. 

Cooke's  recollection  of  the  war  and  the  complex 
post-hostilities  operations  in  the  Iraqi  hinterland  add 
dimension  and  texture  to  our  understanding  of  the 
war  by  bringing  into  it  a  thoughtful  interpretation  of 
the  coalition  and  Reserve  Component  experience  in 
the  Gulf.  His  narrative  on  the  lighting  illustrates  the 
ambiguity  of  large  combat  operations  from  the  per¬ 
spective  of  a  participant.  Thoughtful,  even  provoca¬ 
tive.  Cooke  has  advanced  our  understanding  of  Des¬ 
ert  Storm  in  an  entertaining  and  sensitive  memoir. 

COL.  Gregory  Fontenot.  USA. 

School  of  Advanced  Military  Studies,  l  SACCSC 


WARTHOG:  Flying  the  A- 10  in  the  Gulf 

War  by  William  I.  Smallwood  241  pagiM.  Bncssevs 
i US i,  Inc..  McUwi,  VA.  1993.  $22  00. 

A  number  of  A  10  pilots  are  my  friends.  I  have 
heard  their  stories  and  bought  them  beer  just  to  keep 
them  talking  about  "what  they  did  in  the  war."  But 
I  was  not  sure  I  would  enjoy  Wurthog.  I  thought  it 
might  he  just  another  "I  was  there"  fxxik.  While 
sometimes  fun.  this  type  book  can  be  very  narrow  in 
its  orientation  without  the  wider  perspective  a  mili¬ 
tary  practitioner  wants  or  needs. 

Warthog.  though,  is  more  like  a  historical  novel  or 
a  well  written  newspapei  article.  I  could  not  pul  it 
down  William  I.  Smallwood  is  not  an  A  10  pilot, 
but  he  understands  men  who  tlv  and  the  Warding 
drivers'  love  affair  with  their  mission  and  their  air 
cralt.  His  blending  ol  personal  anecdotes  with 
absorbing  narrative  to  tell  the  story  of  the  \  10  in  its 
first  war  is  great. 

In  the  I '170s.  the  I  S  Air  Force  needed  to  replace 
the  \  I  Skyraider  in  the  close  air  support  <C\Si 


and  counterinsurgency  roles.  Reorienting  US  mili¬ 
tary  planning  from  the  jungles  of  Vietnam  to  the 
Soviet  threat,  the  primary  mission  evolved  into  one 
of  killing  tanks.  This  led  to  an  airplane  built  around 
the  30mm  Gatling  gun.  with  the  survivability  fea¬ 
tures  necessary  for  the  low  and  slow  CAS  environ¬ 
ment — the  A- 10. 

After  Vietnam,  the  A-10  community  trained  to 
fight  the  tank  armies  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  North 
Korea.  A-10  squadrons  were  deployed  as  first 
line-of-defen.se  units  in  Europe  and  South  Korea. 
During  operations  Urgent  Fun  (Grenada)  and  Just 
Ciiu.sc  (Panama),  the  units  were  alerted  or  deployed 
but  not  used.  All  this  changed  when  Saddam  Hus¬ 
sein's  forces  invaded  Kuwait. 

In  August  ll)90.  during  Operation  Desert  Shield. 
the  Air  Force's  primary  task  w  as  to  gain  and  maintain 
air  superiority.  Two  A-10  squadrons,  though,  were 
included  in  the  initial  deployment  package.  Their 
mission  was  dedicated  ('AS  for  the  X2d  Airborne 
Division,  which  was  charged  w  ith  holding  the  "line  in 
the  sand"  against  the  Iraqi  armor  and  mechani/ed 
infantry  divisions.  Die  X2d  needed  the  A- Id's  fire¬ 
power  to  defeat  Iraqi  tumor.  As  the  A  10's  mission 
evolved  and  l'S  Central  Command  planners  prepared 
for  the  coming  air  and  ground  offensive,  it  became 
obv  ious  that  more  A- 10s  were  needed.  When  the  air 
war  began  17  January  Wl.  there  were  sj\  A  10 
squadrons  operating  from  bases  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Throughout  their  careers.  A- 1(1  pilots  train  in  die 
Arizona  and  Nevada  deserts.  But  the  Arabian  Pen¬ 
insula  deserts  are  not  the  same.  Nor  do  low  and 
slow,  terrain-masking  techniques  and  unpredictable 
attacks  (which  allow  the  A  10  to  avoid  air  defense 
threats  and  deliver  its  munitions  before  the  enemy 
can  coordinate  its  defenses)  w  ork  in  '.he  Hat.  feature¬ 
less  deserts.  Die  pilots  and  their  commanders  real 
i/ed  they  would  need  new  tactics  to  fight  .aid  surv  ive 
But  "Hog  "  drivers  are  nothing,  if  not  innovative. 

Smallwood  chronicles  the  process  these  dedicated 
warriors  used  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  coming 
war.  In  the  months  between  arriving  in  theater  and 
the  start  of  the  air  war.  the  pilots  and  the  squadron 
weapon  (tactics'  officers  developed  and  taught  them 
selves  new  tactics  and  procedures  for  employing 
their  weapons,  ones  they  believed  would  keep  them 
alive  while  providing  the  I  S  \tniy  the  best  ( '  \ S 
possible.  When  the  air  war  began,  they  were  teady 

Dirnughout  the  war.  \  10s  were  assigned  mis 
sinus  other  th.tn  C  VS  armed  reconnaissance, 
battlefield  air  interdiction.  Scud  hunting,  night  C  VS. 
surface  to  air  missile  suppression  and  deep  attack 
missions  taskings  uoi  normally  given  to  the  rel.t 
tivelv  unsophisticated  A  l(f  Smallwood  does  a  gixxl 
|oh  describing  how  tlv  squadrons  ,md  then  com 
manders  overcame  tlv  limitations  ol  ihoir  aireralt. 
accepted  their  assigned  missions  and  prepared  tlvir 
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people  for  them.  He  offers  a  commander's  version  of 
the  process  and  then  compares  it  to  another  version  of 
the  same  story  from  the  line  pilot's  perspective.  One 
is  struck  bv  the  bond  between  the  commanders  and 
their  pilots,  and  that  this  was  clearly  a  team  effort. 

Warthog  is  a  personal  and  a  unit  perspective  of 
how  theater-level  decisions  affected  the  men  who 
fought.  It  is  a  story  of  aviation  warriors  w  ho  threw 
"the  book"  aw  ay  and.  w  ith  their  beloved  "ugly"  air¬ 
planes.  went  to  war  and  came  home  heroes.  They 
proved  the  worth  of  an  airplane  the  Air  Force  lead¬ 
ership  had  intended  to  delete  from  the  inventory.  A 
back  cover  quote  by  Lieutenant  General  Charles  A. 
Homer.  Air  Force  component  commander,  says  it 
all:  "I  take  back  everything  I  said  about  the  A-lOs. 
I  love  them.  They're  saving  our  asses."  The  Gulf 
War  assured  the  A- 10  a  place  in  the  Air  Force's 
post-Cold  War  inventory.  Smallwood's  Warthog 
assures  the  A- 10  an  honored  place  in  history. 

LTC  Richard  I).  Newton.  I'SAF.  Head¬ 
quarters.  I  S  Special  Operations  Command. 

MacDill  Air  Force  Base.  Florida 


TARGET  AMERICA  &  THE  WEST  Ter 
rorism  Today  by  Yussef  Bodansky.  4H1  pages.  S.  P  1. 
Books.  Inc..  New  York.  1993.  $5.99  paperback. 

Claire  Sterling  wrote  The  Terror  Xenrork  12 
years  ago.  exposing  international  terrorism  as  the 
creature  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Yossef  Bodansky  per¬ 
forms  the  same  service,  exposing  radical  Islam.  It  is 
interesting  that  many  of  the  same  names,  organiza¬ 
tions  and  countries  appear  in  both  Ixxiks.  This  sug¬ 
gests  that  these  groups  have  an  agenda  that  is  not 
lied  to  tiny  ideology. 

Fite  ideological  basis  for  recent  terrorism  is  fun¬ 
damentalist  Islam.  It  is  not  new  to  see  religion  used 
as  a  political  ideology,  nor  is  u  confined  to  Islam. 
The  author  traces  the  new  terror  network  to  the 
authoritarian  Shi  ite  branch  ot  Islam,  made  famous 
by  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini.  With  oil  money,  revolu¬ 
tionary  enthusiasm  and  missionary  /eal.  agents  ot 
the  Iranian  government  have  co  opted  existing 
Islamic  and  Middle  Eastern  organizations.  The 
author  at  last  answers  the  question  of  why  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  terrorist  organizations  were  not  unleashed  on 
the  West  during  the  Gull  War.  The  political  leadei- 
slnp  ot  tlx-  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  allied 
ilselt  with  Iraq,  but  the  support  networks  tor  Us  ter¬ 
rorists  had  been  taken  over  bv  Iran,  which  enjoyed 
watching  Iraq  stiller 

I  tie  author  covers  the  ideology  ot  radical  Hindu 
menlahst  Islam.  Us  spread  and  occasional  pragmatic 
alliance  with  stall  non  Islamic  groups  as  the  drug 
cartel  The  training  ot  car  bombers  is  interesting,  as 
is  the  idea  that  Ihev  need  training  Ot  more  iui|x>r 
taiae  is  the  organizational  and  support  network 


Fortunately,  this  area  is  the  book's  strong  point.  The 
origin  and  growth  of  the  movement  is  traced,  as  are 
its  activities  in  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  the  subject  of  recent 
newspaper  headlines  in  a  scholarly  work. 

The  repeated  Arabic  and  Farsi  (Iranian)  names 
slow  the  flow  of  the  narrative  to  Western  readers. 
The  lack  of  an  index  is  a  serious  drawback  to  an  im¬ 
portant  work  on  the  subject  of  terrorism  in  the  1990s. 
Given  the  extensive  terrorist  support  network  un¬ 
covered  by  the  author,  there  is  much  more  on  this 
topic  to  be  written. 

Kev  in  L.  Jamison,  Kansas  City.  Missouri 


AFTER  THE  STORM:  The  Changing  Mili¬ 
tary  Balance  in  the  Middle  East  by  Anthony  H 
Cordesman.  811  pages.  Westview  Press.  Boulder.  CO. 
1993.  $68.50. 

Anthony  H.  Cordesman  has  given  us  a  pile  of 
information  on  the  trends  in  arms  anti  potential  antic 
use  in  the  Middle  East  in  After  The  Storm.  This  hook 
is  a  compendium  of  data,  tables,  sources  anil  analyses 
of  recent  history  and  politico-military  conflict  in  the 
lands  that  stretch  from  the  Mahgreb  around  the  Horn 
of  Africa,  across  the  Red  Sea.  up  into  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  and  Mesopotamia,  across  the  Zargos 
Mountains  into  Iran  and  back  again  to  the  Near  East. 

As  you  might  expect,  this  makes  for  a  big  book 
and  one  not  filled  with  many  pleasant  thoughts. 
This  is  a  version  of  the  International  Institute's 
annual  military  balance  writ  large,  focused  on  one 
particular  (and  frightening)  region  of  the  w  orld.  The 
view  is  of  a  seething  cauldron  of  nationalistic  fervor 
mixed  with  heavy  doses  of  religious  fundamental¬ 
ism  of  every  stripe  and  ethnic  hatreds  whose  blood- 
lusts  defy  satiation.  And  boiling  ov  er  in  the  middle 
of  Ihe  pot  are  arms,  arms  and  more  arms:  combat 
aircraft,  air  defense  weapons,  tanks,  antitank  weap¬ 
ons.  missiles,  nuclear  weapons,  chemical  weapons, 
biological  weapons,  guns.  guns.  guns,  and  on  and  on 
and  on.  Cordesman  takes  a  Itxik  at  them  all.  tries  to 
put  them  in  strategic  context  and  help  the  reader  fig¬ 
ure  out  what  it  all  means 

Therein  lies  the  limit  ot  the  txxik.  By  itself,  n  can 
not  tell  you  what  it  all  means.  What  is  missing  are  the 
deeper  social,  cultural,  histone,  economic,  political 
■uid  religious  roots  that  inspire  such  a  lunatic  arms 
spiral  and  lend  it  a  logic  of  its  own  The  author  tries 
to  help  there  by  including  a  long  -running,  if  unex- 
haustive.  bibliography  The  one  btxik  not  listed,  but 
one  that  I  would  suggest  as  a  companion  to  this  one. 
is  Thomas  Friedman's  hum  Beirut  to  Jerusalem. 
which  lakes  the  reader  in  microcosm  through  the 
labyrinth  ot  |vrceptual  distortions  and  distended 
emotions  m  only  one  comer  ot  the  region  discussed 
bv  Cordesman 
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After  the  Storm  is  not  the  type  of  book  you  read 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  plot  line  does  not  carry 
you  along,  and  soon  your  eyes  are  floating  upward 
from  the  rising  tide  of  unending  arms  details  that 
flood  the  Middle  East.  But  it  is  the  kind  of  hook  you 
keep  handy  so  that  when  the  next  horrific  spasm  of 
bloodletting  splatters  across  the  news  media  you 
have  a  source  to  check  out  what  pool  of  weaponry 
enabled  it  and  where  the  spillage  is  likely  to  lead.  In 
short,  this  is  a  sobering  book  for  sobering  times. 

COL  James  R.  McDonough,  USA,  Southern 
European  Task  Force  Infantry  Brigade,  Vicenza,  Italy 


PALESTINIANS:  The  Making  of  a  People 

by  Baruch  Kmimerling  and  Joel  S.  Migda).  396  pages. 
The  Free  Press.  New  York.  1993.  $29.95. 

This  is  a  most  timely,  readable  and  informative 
w  ork  on  a  subject  of  current  international  controver¬ 
sy — the  Palestinians — and  will  be  of  immense  value 
to  anyone  involved  in  or  interested  in  the  "Palestine 
Question.  '  Most  books  on  this  subject  seem  to  be 


written  by  those  who  openly  suppon  one  side  of  the 
question  to  the  detriment  of  the  other,  their  agendas 
often  being  far  from  secret,  tainting  any  claimed 
impartiality  with  suspicion.  This  book  has  refresh¬ 
ing  objectivity. 

The  theme  is  ihe  Palestinians'  struggle  for  nation¬ 
ality.  which  the  authors  date  from  the  "Arab  Revolt" 
of  1834.  against  Ibrahim  Pasha  of  Egypt,  who 
briefly  coi.. rolled  that  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
(from  1831  to  1940).  Pasha's  harsh  taxation,  con¬ 
scription  and  other  measures  caused  the  whole  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Palestine,  which  included  Christians,  Jews 
and  others,  as  well  as  Arabs,  to  rise  up  against  him. 
The  revolt  was  crushed  with  ferocity,  but  it  sowed 
the  seeds  of  nationalism  in  the  elan  -centered, 
agrarian  society  of  the  Arab  inhabitants. 

These  seeds  developed  in  the  late  19th  century, 
when  Jewish  immigrant  settlements  were  founded, 
and  both  Arab  Palestinians  and  Jewish  settlers 
developed  political  opposition  to  each  other.  World 
War  1  brought  about  the  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  when  the  British  assumed  the  Mandate  for 


PASS  IN  REVIEW 


THE  LITTLE  BIGHORN 
CAMPAIGN:  March - 
September  1876  by  Wavne 
Michael  Sarf  312  pages.  Combined 
Books.  Inc.,  Conshohocken.  PA  1993. 
$22.95. 


LETTERS  HOME:  Henry 
Matrau  of  the  Iron  Brigade. 

Edited  by  Marcia  Reid-Green  166 
pages.  University  of  Nebraska  Press. 
Lincoln.  NK  1993  $22  50 


THE  ORIGINS  OF  SDI, 
1944-1983  by  I > maid  K.  Ilmunm 

278  l  ’niversitv  of  KiiiwL". 

Uiwtvtkv.  KS  1992'  $2995 


Written  with  clarity  ,  detail  and  fascinating  sidebar  biographies,  this  little 
bixik  w  ill  delight  and  elucidate.  Continuing  the  "Great  ( 'ampaigti"  series, 
the  book  underscores  the  Seventh  Cavalry’s  conspicuous  shortage  of.  in 
modem  parlance,  command  and  control  between  34  and  2b  June  187b. 
Lacking  mass.  General  George  Custer  fragmented  his  efforts  among 
uninspired  and  lackadaisical  subordinate  leaders  w  ho  did  not  understand 
his  intent.  And  all  seemed  to  have  misjudged  the  Plains  Indians'  total 
numbers,  conviction  and  competence. — I.TC  Arthur  W.  McMaster, 
CSAK,  l  S  Special  Operations  Command,  MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  Florida 

f-ailisiing  at  age  lb  as  a  private  in  the  bill  Wisconsin  Regiment.  Henry 
Matrau  served  four  ye;trs  in  die  Army  ot  the  Potomac.  Remarkably,  he 
rose1  to  die  rank  of  captain.  He  witnessed  such  decisive  and  famous 
engagements  as  Gettysburg.  Cold  Harbor  and  the  siege  of  Petersburg 
Ills  letters  home  describe  Ins  many  battles  and  offer  fascinating  insights 
into  the  boredom  ol  camp  life,  the  hardships  imposed  by  living  in  the 
field,  the  irregularity  of  the  l  S  Army  pay  system  and  the  longing  to  see 
family  and  t fiends.  YI.A.I  Arthur  T.  (  on  m  ix-.  (  SAK,  ROTC  Cadet  Com¬ 
mand,  Fort  Monroe.  Virginia 

Donald  R.  Baucom  lays  the  groundwork  lor  uiick'rstandmg  die  future  of 
ballistic  missile  defense.  A  historian  tor  the  former  Strategic  IX'lense  Ini¬ 
tiative  (SOI)  office.  Haucom  masterfully  summarizes  die  early  history  ol 
the  SDI  program,  now  known  as  the  Ballistic  Missile  IX'lense-  program. 
Administrators,  and  those  who  lund  such  programs,  would  do  well  to 
read  Ills  study  the  same  questions  now  being  asked  about  detense  .uid 
funding  plagued  Robert  McNamara  in  the  early  |9b()s.  <  TT  Phillip  I  . 

( Istxirni-,  I  SAF  Headquarters,  Air  Force  Intelligence  (  iimmand.  kelly  Air 
Force  Base.  Texas 
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Palestine,  while  the  Balfour  Declaration  gave  politi¬ 
cal  impetus  to  Jewish  settlers.  The  Arab  Revolt 
(1936  to  1939)  in  protest  against  Jewish  immigra¬ 
tion.  furthered  the  cause  of  Arab  Palestinian  nation¬ 
alism.  The  State  of  Israel  was  founded  in  1948,  and 
its  wars  against  Arabs  are  well  documented,  as  are 
Palestinian  misfortunes.  Palestinians  came  into 
existence  “largely  through  their  interaction  with  the 
Jewish  people  and  the  Jewish  State." 

In  this  carefully  researched  history,  the  authors 
take  us  through  the  painful  travails  of  Palestinian 
political  development,  including  reconstruction  of 
the  Palestinian  nation:  dispersal:  rebirth  and  resis¬ 
tance:  and  the  Path  under  Occupation.  Uncomfort¬ 
able  events,  such  as  the  “armed  struggle."  have  not 
been  omitted,  but  are  analyzed  reasonably  and  fairly, 
being  neither  glossed  over  nor  omitted.  The  analysis 
takes  the  reader  beyond  the  usually  accepted  stereo¬ 
type  of  Palestinians. 

The  authors  optimistically  believe  the  Palestini¬ 
ans  are  maturing  politically  and  that  a  new  leader¬ 
ship  will  abandon  "anti-Zionism  as  an  organizing 


principle."  Both  Palestinians  and  Israelis  realize  that 
neither  “can  make  the  other  disappear."  and  that  his¬ 
tory  has  linked,  and  is  still  linking,  the  two  peoples 
and  their  national  movements.  The  hope  expressed 
is  that  new  leadership  on  both  sides  may  bring  prag¬ 
matic  tolerances  leading  to  peaceful  arrangements. 

COL  Edgar  O'Ballanee, 
British  Army,  Retired,  Matlock  England 


HITLER’S  DIPLOMAT:  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Joachim  von  Ribbentrop  by  John 
Weitz.  376  pages.Ticknor  &  Fields.  New  York.  1992.  $25. 00 
Perhaps  no  regime  in  history  has  attracted  as  much 
scrutiny  and  justifiable  condemnation  as  that  of  the 
Third  Reich,  and  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  his  henchmen. 
Here,  at  last,  is  the  first  full-length  English-language 
biography  of  Joachim  von  Ribbentrop.  Hitler's 
chief  diplomat  and  foreign  minister.  Author  John 
Weitz.  an  emigre  from  Hitler's  reich  in  1938.  has 
completed  a  lifetime  of  research  and  examined  a 
wide  array  of  primary  sources  to  present  not  only  a 


SUICIDE  CHARLIE: 

A  Vietnam  War  Story  by 

Norman  L.  Russell  189  pages 
PraeglT  Publishers.  Westport.  CT 
1993.  $19.95. 


Those  w  ho  cringe  and  hiss  at  movies  or  books  w  ith  technical  errors  w  ill 
not  enjoy  Suicide  Charlie.  But.  as  a  narrative  of  the  draftee  experience 
from  basic  training  thmugh  a  Vietnam  (our  to  discharge  .tnd  beyond. 
Norman  L.  Russell's  book  is  well  worth  the  reader's  time.  Russell 
includes  all  his  Vietnam  experience,  warts  and  all.  So.  the  reader  should 
forgive  him  for  an  occasional  lapse  in  terminology  and  enjoy  the  short, 
very  readable  narrative  found  within. — ETC  Paul  A.  Rohde  Jr..  I  SA. 
Retired,  Hickory  Hills.  Illinois 


KUWAIT:  The  Transforma¬ 
tion  of  an  Oil  State  bv 

Jill  Crystal.  194  pages.  Westview 
Press,  Boulder.  CO.  1992  $37.50. 


This  book  is  a  gixxi  general  reference  that  touches  almost  all  aspects  of 
life  in  Kuwait.  Jill  Crystal’s  analysis  is  mostly  successful.  Unfortu¬ 
nately.  she  kxtks  at  Kuwait  only  through  the  "rich  and  famous  scope." 
I  had  hoped  Iter  analysis  would  be  more  balanced,  with  Kuwait's  eco¬ 
nomic  difficulties  also  elaborated.  No  one  can  deny  that  oil  has 
affected  Kuwaiti  society  but  not  lo  the  degree  Crystal  stales.  Kuwaiti 
stKiety  has  rixtts  in  common  with  other  Gulf  states,  the  Arab  world  and 
the  Islamic  world  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  oil.  —ETC  Yousef  Hus¬ 
sain  Ali,  Kuwaiti  Army,  llawalli,  Kuwait 


THE  NAZI  ELITE.  Edited  by  Ihe  \a:i  l.lite  is  tin  important  addition  to  the  corpus  of  knowledge  on 
Ronald  SmeLser  and  Kturn-r  Zitrlmann.  Nazi  Germany  It  is  excellent  front  nearly  every  standpoint  scholarly. 

York*!  wn'r$ tVix'i'™1'  concise,  inlomiative  and  highly  readable  offering  fresh  perspectives 

on  Ihe  history  ol  Nazi  Germany  and  the  motiv  ations  of  its  leading  (xtlit 
teal  figures.  The  contributing  authors  examine  the  most  recent  scholar 
ship  and  source  materials,  including  endnotes  and  an  annotated  bibliog¬ 
raphy  I  he  translation  of  the  ( iemiaii  essays  is  generally  superb  I  rec 
onimend  this  Ixxtk  to  anyone  interested  in  the  Nazi  rise  to  power  or 
( iemtanv  in  World  War  II.  VI  VI  Scott  K.  MeMevn.  (  S A,  Combat  Stud¬ 
ies  Institute,  I  S.\('(iS( 
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superb  biography  but  also  an  in-depth  look  into  Ber¬ 
lin’s  cabaret  society  of  the  interwar  period. 

Bom  in  1893.  Ribbentrop  was  a  late  convert  to 
the  Nazi  cause,  not  joining  the  party  until  1932.  Well 
known  in  Berlin's  social  circles,  due  in  no  small  part 
to  his  marriage  into  one  of  the  city’s  most  prominent 
families,  Ribbentrop 's  experience  as  a  linguist  and 
translator  attracted  Hitler's  attention.  He  worked  his 
way  from  "adviser  to  the  F  urcr,"  to  the  post  of 
ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  Janies  in  London 
and.  ultimately,  to  the  position  of  foreign  minister  in 
1938.  Ribbentrop  listed  a  number  of  diplomatic 
accomplishments,  including  the  Anglo-German 
Naval  Agreement  of  1935.  the  Anti-Comintern 
Pact  and  the  Soviet  Non-Aggression  Pact  of  1939. 

Weitz.  however,  portrays  his  subject  in  less  than 
flattering  terms,  more  as  a  "vessel  adrift"  than  a 
skilled  diplomat.  A  self-promoting  opportunist. 
Ribbentrop  favored  19th-century  power  bloc  poli¬ 
tics  while  Hitler  thought  in  20th-century  ideological 
and  racial  terms.  Prone  to  diplomatic  gaffes  due  to 
his  lack  of  foreign  policy  experience.  Ribbentrop's 
influence  rapidly  waned  once  war  began  in  1939. 
By  1943.  German  diplomacy  was  at  an  end.  Hitler 
and  the  military  conducted  the  war.  and  the  party 
controlled  the  occupied  territories. 

In  an  effort  to  secure  favor  w  ith  the  Fiihrer.  Rib¬ 
bentrop  directed  the  foreign  ministry  to  assist  in  the 
"Final  Solution."  That  decision  resulted  in  disas¬ 
trous  personal  consequences.  Contrary  to  his  later 
claims  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  subsequent  atroci¬ 
ties.  KiuUntrop.  following  the  war.  was  tried  and 
condemned  as  a  Nazi  war  criminal.  l'iuepcr»*'it  to 
the  end,  he  was  hanged  on  1 6  October  1 946. 

What  makes  this  biography  so  interesting  and 
shocking  is  Weitz ’s  success  in  portraying  the  histori¬ 
cal  background  that  gave  rise  to  the  national  support 
Hitler  and  the  Nazi  Party  enjoyed  in  Germany.  The 
author’s  claim  that  hardly  a  secure,  intelligent  per¬ 
son  fell  completely  under  Hiller's  spell  is  dubious  at 
best;  the  reality  is  the  majority  of  the  nation  will¬ 
ingly  accepted  Hitler.  Germany,  like  Ribbentrop. 
placed  its  faith  and  trust  in  a  madman  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  his  ow  n  destiny  than  that  of  his  people. 
In  a  sense,  the  nation,  like  its  maniacal  leader  and 
its  notorious  foreign  minister,  received  its  due. 

COl.  Cole  C.  Kingseed,  ISA. 

L'S  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  Sew  York 


CASE  BY  CASE:  A  U.S.  Army  Counterintel¬ 
ligence  Agent  in  World  War  II  by  lb  Melchior  :tM 
pages  Presidio  Press,  Novato,  CA.  1993  $21.95 

For  decades,  motion  pictures  and  novels  have 
sensationalized  the  secret  struggle  of  espionage  dur 
ing  World  War  II  anti  the  Cold  War.  By  contrast, 
during  this  time,  relatively  lew  studies  have  de¬ 


scribed  the  real,  sometimes  unglamorous  role  of  the 
Counter  Intelligence  Corps  (CIC)  in  its  support  of 
tactical  operations.  Edward  Koudelka's  Counter- 
Intelligence:  The  Conflict  and  the  Conquest  and 
William  A.  Owens'  Eye-Deep  in  Hell:  4  Memoir  of 
the  Liberation  of  the  Philippines,  1944—45.  have 
been  notable  exceptions,  but  they  have  reached  only 
a  limited  audience. 

The  appearance  of  Case  by  Case,  whose  author  is 
not  onl>  an  experienced  CiC  agent  but  a  profes¬ 
sional  writer  of  style  and  wit.  is  therefore  doubly 
welcome,  lb  Melchior,  a  Danish  immigrant  to  the 
United  States,  placed  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
European  languages  and  culture  at  the  disposal  of 
the  US  government  in  1942.  He  underwent  the  full 
training  program  for  espionage  agents  of  the  Office 
of  Strategic  Services,  only  to  see  his  mission  com¬ 
promised  just  before  he  w  as  to  parachute  into  occu¬ 
pied  territory. 

Instead,  he  was  transferred  to  the  I  S  Army's 
CIC.  where  he  ultimately  accompanied  the  US  XII 
Corps  across  France.  Belgium.  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia.  In  the  process,  he  was  able  to  use 
his  training  in  both  espionage  and  counterespionage, 
living  the  type  of  real-  Itle  adventure  that  he  later 
recorded  in  a  series  of  novels.  In  1990.  he  and  his 
wife  retraced  the  steps  of  this  campaign  to  visit  the 
scenes  he  describes  in  this  memoir. 

Melchior's  true  tale  is  filled  with  the  suspense  and 
daring  one  expects  in  an  espionage  novel.  On  one 
occasion,  he  masqueraded  as  tin  SS  officer  to  help  a 
German  scientist  defect  to  US  lines.  Later,  he  cap¬ 
tured  the  commander  and  staff  of  one  of  Hitler's 
"Werewolf  groups  before  it  could  launch  guerrilla 
attacks  in  the  US  rear  areas. 

Throughout  his  book.  Melchior  carefully  pro¬ 
vides  the  context  of  the  time,  the  mind  set  of  both 
the  Germans  tuid  the  Americans.  While  describing 
the  appalling  genocide  carried  out  by  the  Nazi 
regime,  he  also  illustrates  how  some  “ordinary" 
Germans  retained  a  contempt  for  all  foreigners — a 
contempt  that  has  reappeared  this  year  in  violence 
against  refugees. 

Perhaps  equally  important  to  military  readers  is 
Melchior's  generous  account  of  the  other  functions 
of  tactical  intelligence,  f  unctions  that  rarely  appear  in 
histories  of  the  war.  While  espionage  and  signal 
intelligence  have  drawn  extensive  attention,  the 
author  describes  the  functions  and  value  of  photo¬ 
graphic  interpretation,  prisoner-of-war  interrogation 
and  order  of  battle  records. 

In  short.  Case  In  Case  is  both  an  engrossing 
adventure  story  and  an  evocative  account  of  a  war 
that  is  now  fading  in  nuxlem  memory,  litis  is  enter 
lainment  and  history  in  the  same  package. 

M  U  Jonathan  M.  House.  /  SAP, 
(iaithcnhum,  Maryland 
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JEFFERSON  DAVIS:  The  Man  and  His 
Hour  by  William  C.  Davis.  784  pages.  Harper  Collins 
Publishers,  New  York.  1991.  $35.(X). 

William  C.  Davis,  a  prolific  Civil  War  historian 
with  numerous  campaign  histories  and  biographies 
to  his  credit,  has  produced  an  exhaustive  biography 
of  Confederate  President  Jefferson  Davis.  The 
author  draws  almost  exclusively  from  primary 
sources,  notably  the  papers  and  correspondence  of 
Davis,  his  wife  Varina,  and  many  others,  to  objec¬ 
tively  portray  Davis'  complex  character. 

While  the  author  claims  to  describe  only  a  "life." 
not  "the  life  and  times"  of  the  South,  he  nevertheless 
succeeds  in  establishing  the  historical  stage  upon 
which  Davis  acted.  Further,  the  author  provides 
insight  into  the  times  through  the  words  and  actions 
of  his  subject,  one  of  the  South's  foremost  advo¬ 
cates.  In  enumerating  Davis'  avid  proslavery  argu¬ 
ments.  for  example,  the  author  presents  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  all  proslavery  Southerners,  arguments  that, 
as  misguided  as  they  seem  today,  were  then  firmly 
held  as  gospel. 

Although  over  half  of  this  massive  work  is 
devoted  to  the  Civil  War  years,  the  details  of  Davis' 
earlier  life  are  not  neglected.  The  reader  can  see 
Davis'  character  develop,  long  before  he  became 
president  of  the  Confederacy,  through  his  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  US  Military  Academy.  West  Point. 
New  York:  his  service  in  the  harsh,  drab  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  Frontier  Army:  his  resignation  to 
become  a  Mississippi  planter  and  slave  owner:  and 
his  increasing  interest  in  local  politics. 

He  was  elected  to  the  US  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  in  184“)  but  left  in  1846  to  command  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  Mississippi  volunteers  in  the  Mexican- 
American  War,  earning  considerable  fame.  He  then 
served  in  the  US  Senate  and  as  secretary  of  war  to 
President  Franklin  Pierce. 

Following  the  secession  of  the  deep  Southern 
states  from  the  Union,  Davis  was  elected  by  a  con¬ 
vention  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to  be  the  Confed¬ 
eracy's  first  president.  The  author  details  the  worka¬ 
holic  Davis'  heroic  efforts  to  form  a  government  and 
an  army  from  scratch  in  a  new  nation  whose  mem¬ 
ber  states  were  more  inclined  toward  states'  rights 
than  nationalism. 

Davis'  wartime  shortcomings  are  chronicled:  his 
tendency  to  support  favorites  well  bey  ond  the  point 
of  their  showing  incompetence:  ms  inability  to  curry 
the  favor  and  support  of  Congress,  the  press  and  his 
stale  governors;  his  weakness  for  “yes"  men:  and  his 
obstinacy  and  aloofness.  Davis'  strong  points  are 
also  included:  his  devotion  as  husband  and  father,  his 
compassion,  intelligence,  determination  and  bravery. 

Finding  with  an  excellent  analysis  of  Davis'  char¬ 
acter.  the  author  sees  his  deep  insecurity  as  the  cause 
of  his  flaws.  Because  of  these  (laws,  Davis  was  a 


good  man  bui  not  a  great  one:  "Lincoln  was  Lincoln, 
a  man  of  myriad  quirks  and  failings,  who  yet  could 
govern  his  weaknesses;  Davis  was  Davis,  and  was 
governed  by  them."  This  is  a  thorough,  insightful 
effort  by  William  C.  Davis  that  is  well  worth  the  price. 

LTC  Peter  S.  Rindsvatter,  USA,  Retired, 
Horsham,  Pennsylvania 


THE  CLANDESTINE  BUILDING  OF 
LIBYA’S  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS  FAC¬ 
TORY:  A  Study  of  International  Collusion  bv 

Thomas  C.  Wiegele.  199  pages.  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  Carbondale,  IL.  1992.  $29.95. 

Thomas  C.  Wiegele,  late  direclor  of  the  Program 
for  Biosocial  Research  and  professor  of  political  sci¬ 
ence.  Northern  Illinois  University,  uses  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  chemical  weapons  factory  at  Rabia. 
Libya,  as  a  case  study.  He  examined  how  a  Third 
World  nation  has  been  able  to  build  a  chemical 
weapons  capability  in  a  world  climate  committed  to 
limiting  the  spread  of  such  weapons. 

How  Libya's  factory  happened  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  those  seeking  to  limit  the  proliferation  ot 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Wiegele  presents  his 
thoughts  on  the  factors  that  statesmen  need  to  con¬ 
sider  as  they  seek  to  restrict  the  spread  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons.  He  points  out.  however, 
that  the  next  case  will  naturally  be  different.  He 
soberly  notes  that  it  w  ill  likely  be  even  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  and  deceptive. 

The  author  first  viewed  the  Liby  an  program  as  a 
success  in  restraining  the  spread  of  chemical  weap¬ 
ons.  The  charge  by  the  United  States  in  December 
1987.  that  Libya  was  pursuing  this  project  attracted 
wide  attention  in  the  media  and  led  to  a  major 
international  conference  on  chemical  weapons. 
Wiegele  reversed  this  sanguine  view  as  his  research 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  had  Libya  been 
successful  in  obtaining  a  chemical  weapons  factory 
but  that  it  w  as  not  likely  to  be  deterred  from  further 
development. 

Wiegele  begins  bv  describing  the  contlict 
between  Libya  and  the  United  States  that  led  to  the 
1987  charge.  He  then  examines  the  international 
reaction.  Libya  denied  the  charge,  asserting  tnat  it 
was  just  building  a  pharmaceutical  factory.  Presi¬ 
dent  Ronald  Reagan  hinted  of  possible  military 
action  but  also  .ailed  for  an  international  conference 
to  explore  ways  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
chemical  weapons. 

The  I9K9  Pans  Chemical  Weapons  Conference, 
which  Wiegele  describes  in  some  detail,  was  the 
result.  The  role  of  German  industry  in  developing 
the  chemical  weapons  factory  is  fully  discussed  as  is 
the  reaction  of  the  governments  ;uid  press  in  ( ier- 
many  and  the  United  States. 
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This  is  an  excellent  examination  of  one  case  of 
chemical  weapons  proliferation.  Wiegele  provides 
good  documentation  of  his  sources  and  includes  a 
useful  bibliography  on  the  topic.  He  not  only  pre¬ 
sents  the  historical  facts  but  does  so  in  a  way  that 
builds  an  intellectual  framework  within  which  to 
study  and  deal  with  future  cases  of  proliferation. 

The  work  is.  however,  restricted  to  analysis  of 
information  in  the  public  realm.  For  this  reason  it 
must  be  viewed  as  tentative,  subject  to  refinement  as 
more  information  becomes  available.  This  should  not 
take  away  from  the  book's  value.  Wiegele 's  work  is 
an  important  study  of  interest  to  all  concerned  with 
controlling  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Daniel  K.  Spector,  Command  Historian,  VS  Army 
Chemical  School,  Fort  McClellan,  Alabama 


THE  ART  OF  WAR  IN  THE  AGE  OF 
PEACE:  U.S.  Military  Posture  for  the  Post- 
Cold  War  World  bv  Michael  E.  O'Hanlon.  159  pages. 
Pr-aeger  Publishers,  Westport,  CT.  1992.  $42.95. 

A  4CX).<H.K)— soldier  Active  Army  of  10  divisions? 
Eighteen  tactical  tighter  wings?  Eight  carrier  battle- 
go -ups?  These  are  among  the  proposals  suggested 
b;  the  author  based  on  his  analysis  of  the  force  pos¬ 
ture  necessary  to  give  credible  US  power  projection 
capability  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

While  these  numbers  are  striking  in  their  dramatic 
departure  from  the  base  force  proposed  by  the 
George  Bush  administration.  Michael  E.  O'Hanlon's 
position  is  a  reasoned  argument  for  a  smaller  force 
that  will  accommodate  significant  budget  reductions 
and  still  allow  sufficient  force  to  overwhelm  poten¬ 
tial  adversaries.  O'Hanlon  sees  that  modemi/ation 
and  mobility  are  key  to  the  smaller  forces  retaining 
their  relative  advantage.  He  argues  that  as  many  as 
40  fast  sealift  ships  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  we 
can  put  force  where  we  need  it  quickly. 

A  particularly  contentious  proposal  concerns  the 
role  of  the  Reserve  Components  in  the  future. 


O'Hanlon  believes  that  evidence  supports  the  case 
for  assigning  the  Reserves  exclusively  to  combat 
support  and  combat  service  support  functions.  He 
concludes  that  the  nature  of  probable  future  crises 
will  demand  a  rapid  response  from  deployable  com¬ 
bat  forces.  He  points  out  that  Reserve  combat  divi¬ 
sions  and  brigades  cannot  be  ready  quickly  enough, 
unlike  support  formations  that  do  not  need  as  much 
postmobilization  training. 

Central  to  the  book's  thesis  is  the  assumption  that 
force  planning  must  depend  upon  probable  war¬ 
fighting  missions.  O'Hanlon  contends  that  human¬ 
itarian  or  similar  missions  should  not  be  the  ration¬ 
ale  for  future  force  posture.  In  fact,  he  strongly 
advocates  avoiding  civil  wars  completely. 

The  military  professional  will  undoubtedly  take 
issue  with  both  the  book's  bottom  line  and  the 
assumptions  that  lead  there.  For  example,  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  vital  interests  is  l<x>  narrow  and  ignores  the 
fact  that  human  rights  are  of  vital  interest  to  the 
United  States.  Simply  because  that  area  is  the  murk¬ 
iest  and  most  difficult  to  deal  with  by  means  of  mili¬ 
tary  force  does  not  exclude  it. 

However,  the  author's  presentation  is  an  honest 
attempt  to  establish  reasonable  parameters  for  defin¬ 
ing  and  deriving  what  force  posture  we  need  to  meet 
our  national  security  requirements.  The  result,  al¬ 
though  not  stimulating  reading,  is  a  cogent  and  com¬ 
pelling  case  that  provides  an  excellent  marker  along 
the  path  of  the  debate.  Additionally,  the  endnotes 
for  each  chapter  provide  a  wealth  of  information  and 
sources  for  expanded  study. 

The  price  of  this  book,  as  well  as  its  limited  rele¬ 
vance  beyc  xl  the  current  downsizing  debate,  recom¬ 
mend  against  its  addition  to  the  personal  library. 
Nevertheless,  anyone  seriously  interested  in  grappling 
w ith  the  rationale  for  shaping  our  future  defense  estab¬ 
lishment  ought  to  spend  some  time  w  ith  this  fxxik. 

ETC  Douglas  I).  Hrisson.  VSA, 

Office  of  the  l  htef of  Staff,  l  ’.S'  Army,  Washington,  l)A 


Military  Review  has  Moved! 

To  make  way  for  the  refurbishment  of  Funston  Hall,  Military  Reviews  home 
for  40  years,  we  have  relocated  to  Truesdell  Hall.  All  correspondence  should 
be  sent  to: 

Military  Review 
Truesdell  Hall,  Bldg.  225 
USACGSC 

Fort  Leavenworth,  KS  66027-6910 

Our  telephone  and  fax  numbers  remain  the  same. 
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4.  *, 


USS  Missouri  Down  the  Ways 


The  USS  Missouri ,  constructed  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  in  New  York,  was  the 
last  battleship  to  be  completed  by  the 
United  States  during  World  War  II.  It  was 
christened  on  26  January  1 944  by  Margaret 
Truman,  daughter  of  Senator  Harry  S. 
Truman  of  Missouri. 

The  Missouri  entered  the  Pacific  in  No¬ 
vember  1944  and,  beginning  in  January 
1 945,  served  as  a  screening  ship  for  aircraft 
carriers  during  air  strikes  against  Japan. 


It  also  provided  gunfire  support  for  the 
landings  on  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa.  On  1 5 
July  1945,  the  16-inch  guns  of  the  ship 
joined  in  bombarding  the  Japanese  home 
island  of  Hokkaido  in  the  first  surface  at¬ 
tack  on  Japan. 

The  Missouri  entered  Tokyo  Bay  on  29 
August  1945  and,  on  2  September  1945, 
served  as  the  site  where  representatives 
of  Japan  and  the  Allied  nations  signed  the 
instrument  of  surrender. 


